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L T F E 

OF 

l.ORD BTRON. 


ti wis reservt'd ior thr present a({e to produce one clislin- 
I^Liishcd example of tin; Mose liavinff ilescendeil upon a l>ard 
of a woiintleil spirit, nn<l lf?nt her lyre to tell aftlictions of 
no ordinniy iloM'ription, ulllietion';originiitin{i; piohahU in thjt 
•singular comhinatiou of feeling witli iinjginatioii whirl) ha< 
lu'en called the poelira] Jemperameiit, and whir ft has bo often 
saddened the days of those on whom it lias heen ronferred. If 

9 

ever a man was entitled to lay claim to llmt character in all 
its strength and all its weakness, w'ilh its iiiihounded range of 
enjoyment, and its 'xctuisitc sensihilityof pleasure and of pain, 
that man was Lord Ityron. Nurdoes it recpiire iitarh time or a 
deep acquaintance with human nature to discover why thes;.^ 
CTtraordinary powers should in so many cases liave <on* 
t riba ted more to the wretchedness than to the happiness of 
their possessor. 

The •> imaginaliou all compact >• which the greatest poet 
who ever lived has assigned as the distinguishing badge of 
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liiis brethren^ 4 in 6vefy a dongerous gift. U 
r^eit indeed, oar'erpectuCionCs atid can often bid iu possessot 
hope, whe^ liape ulost to reeton; but the delusive pleasuie 
oriidng froon these Tisiom of imagination resembles that cd 
a child whoM'nuU^^lfr'attracted by a fragment of glass to 
which a sun-beam nas given momentary sfilendor. lie has¬ 
tens to the spot with breathless impatieiicei and finds the 
object of his curiosity and expectation is equally vulgar anti 
worthless. Such is the man of quick and exalted powers ul 
imagination: his fancy over-estimates the object of his wishes, 
and pleasure, fame, distiiiriion, are alternately pursued, at¬ 
tained, and despised when in his power, take the enchanted 
fruit in the )Kilacc of a sorcerer, the objects of his admiration 
lose their attlttcUon and value as soon as they are grasped 
by the adventurers hand, and nil that remains is regrel fur 
time lust in the chase, and astontsliinenf at the baliuri- 

»d 

nation under tlie induence ol w’hii h it was undertaken. 'I'br 
disproportion between hope and possession which is felt ]>y 
all men, is thus doubled to those whom nature has endowed 

t 

with liie power of ({Uiliiij; a ilUtaiit (trosiwct by die rays ol 
imaipoafion. 

UuoIl that inauy poiats uf re!>etuLlaucc may be traced 
between Byron and Itunsseau. Hutli are distiuguisbed by (be 
BBOst ardfeni and vivid delinratiou of iuteiiM conception, and 
by an intense seoubility of passion ratber than of affection. 
Both, too, by tbW double i>ower, have held a dumiuion over 
the sympathy of their readers, far beyond I be range of those 
ordinary feettags which are usually eicited by the mere ef> 
furls of genius. The impressioit of this interest still eccompa* 
nies the penieal of their writings; hut there is another iu« 
terest, ,f moce tasting ami f.ir iiiroiiger power,, which each of 
iheiD passessed. which lies in tiu: eontiuaal embodying of 
.the individual cihavacter, it might abnost be sakl of the very 
portun of the writer. When we speak or think of Itoosseau 
or- Byrom vswtnrh not eon-fcions of sjieakiog or dtiidtiug of an 
jIMImm'. Wehjphe a vagae hut iinpaMioncd.mwttbraace of 
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men of surpassing genius, eloquence, ainl power,*- of prudU 
gious capacity I jo ill of misery aiul liappines.s. \Vc feel as 
if we had Irausicntly met such beings in reul life, or had 
koowQ them in the dim and dark cypiiriuniun of a dream. 
Each of their work^ piesenlSi in succession, a Iresh idea of 
ilicinsel^es; and, while the productions of other great men 
stand out from thrui, like soinething they have rrcaled, theirs, 
on the contrary, arc images, pictures, busts of their living 
selves, H^lotlied, no dou}>t, at different times, in different 
drapery, and prominent from a different ba«'k-ground,—but 
uiiifunnly impressed widi the same form, and mien, and li¬ 
neaments, and not to he mistaken for the representations 
of any other of the chihlicn of men. ^ 

But this view of the subject, though universally fell to lie a 
true one, requires (ic-rliaps a little explanation. 'J'hc |iersoiial 
character of vihub we have spoken, it should he understood, 
is not altogether that on which the seal of life lias been set,— 
and to which, therefore, moral approval or coiifloinnalion 
is necessarily annexed, as to the language or conduct of ar- 
tual existence. It is the character, so to speak, which is prior 
to conduct, and yet ojicii to good and to ill,—the constitu¬ 
tion of the bring in liody and in sonf. Kach of these illus¬ 
trious writers has, in this light, filled his works with expres¬ 
sions of his own character,— has unveiled to the world the se¬ 
crets of lii<; own being, the mysteries of ilic franiirig of man. 
They have gone down into those depdis winrli every man 
may sound for himself, though not for another; and thev 
have made dilelosui es to the world of what liivy beheld and 
knew there—dJ.sclusurcs that have coininaiidi^d and forced a 
profound and universal sympathy, by proving that all man¬ 
kind, the troubled and the untroubled, the lofty and the 
low, the stronge.st and the frailest, are linked togctlmr hy 
the bonds of a common bnt iiiscrutalde nature. 

Thus, each of these wayward ^nd richly-gifted spirits has 
tnade himself the object of profound interest to the world, 
and that too during periods of society when ample food wa** 
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every where sprond abroad for the meditations and passions of 
men. 

Althoiigli of widely dis'^iniilar fortunes and birth, a close 
vesemljinnrc* in their passions and their genius may be traced 
lo<i hetwren Uyron and iUibort Burns. I'heir careers were 
.short and gloriou.s, and they both perished in the « rich sum* 
liier of tiicir life and song,* and in all the splendor of a 
veputarion more likely to increase than diminish. One was a 
peasant, and the other was a peer; )mt nature is a great lo* 
seller, ami makes amends for the injuries of fortune by the 
richnr^.^ of her benefactions: the genius of Burns raised him 
to a level with the nobles of the land; by nature, if not by 
birth, he was the peer of Bynpii. They both rose by the 
force of their genius, and both fell by the strength of their 
passions; one wrote from a love, and the other from a scorn 
of mankind; and they both sung of the emotions of their 
own hearts with a vebeiuence and an originality which few 
have equalled, and none surely have surpassed. 

The versatility of authors who have been able to draw and 
support characters as different from each other as from their 
own, has given to their productions the inexpressible charm 
of variety, and has often secured them from that neglect 
vvhicli ill general attends what is technically called mannerisin. 
But it was reseiA^ed for Lord Byron (previous to his Don .luan) 
to present the same character on the public stage again and 
again, varied only by the exertions of that powerful genius, 
which, searphiiig the springs of (lassion and of feeling in their 
innermost recesses, knew how to combine their operations, so 
that the interest was eternally varying, and never aljated, al¬ 
though the most important person of the drama retained the 
sam e lineaments. 

But that noble tree will never more hear fruit or blos.som ! 

, It has been cut down in its strength, and the past is all that 
remains to ns of Byron. That voice is silent for ever, which, 
bursting so often on our car, woe often heard with raptu- 
fxms tnlmiration, sometimes Yitli regret, but always wttb the 
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deepest interest.*-'Y*et the impression of^liis woiks still re¬ 
mains vivid and strong. The charm which cannot pass away 
is there, — lite breathing in dead words—the stern grau* 
deiir->lhc intense powei* and energy - the fresh beauty, the 
undiiuined lustre—the immortal Mooi:’ nm\ verdiu*e, aiul fra¬ 
grance of hie, all those still arc there. But it was not in these 
alone, it was in that coiitinnat iiuperMiiiation of himself in 
his writings, by which lie was for evir kept brightly before 
the eves of men. 

«i 

It might, at first, seem that his iiii(ljs{][uiscif revelaUun ■ 
of feelings and passions, wliicli the becoming priile^nl hnmini 
nature, jealous of its own dignity, would in general desire 
to hold in un^iolatcd silence, could ha\c pirxluced in the 
public mind oiilj pity, sorrow, or repugnance. Hut in llu* 
case of men of real gciiius, like D^run, it is otherwise: lliov 
are not felt, while we read, as deelurations publistied t4> the 
w'orld, but almost as secrets whispered lo chosen cars. Who 
is there lltat feels for u moment, that the \oice which reaches 
die inmost recesses of his heart is «:peakiiig to the carelc'sS 
inni litudcs around him? Or if w'e do so irrneinber, (lie words 
seem to pass by others like air, and to find their >vay to the 
hearts for whom tiiey were intended; kindred and synipalhe- 
tic spirits, who discern and own that secret language, of whicli 
the privacy is not violated, though spoken in hearing of the 
uninitiated, because it is not understood. A great poet may 
address the whole world in the langiia/^e of intenscst passion, 
coiiceruing objects of which rather than speak face to 
face w'ith any one human being, he would perish in Ins 
misery. Fur it is in solitude that he utters wiiat is to be 
wafted by all the winds of heaven: there arc, during his ins|ii- 
ration, present with him only the shadows of men. lie is not 
daunted, or perplexed, or disturbed, or repelled by real living 
breathing features. lie cau undraw just as much as he cbiises 
of the curtain that hangs between his own solitude and the 
world of life. He there pQiirs his soul out partly to hiinscU 
alone, partly to the ideal abstractions and impersonated 
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imafvcs that float around him at his own conjuration; and 
partly to hiimaii beings lihe hinisvit\ inoxing in the dork dis¬ 
tance of the every-day world, ITe confesses himseir, not before 
men, but before the spirit of humaoiry: and he thus fearlessly 
lays open his heart, assured (hat nature never prompted unto 
genius that which will not triumphantly force its w'ide way 
into the hainaii heart. 


We have adroi'ted that Byion has depirted much of himself 
ill all his luToes, but whrnwc seem to sec the poet shadowed out 
ill the \aried forms of disordered being which his (!)hildc Ha¬ 
rolds, (riaours, Conrads, Laras, and Alps> exhibit, we are far 
from helteviug that his own inuul has gone through those 
states of disorder, in its own experience of bfe. We merely 
conceive of it as having lelt within itxell the capacity of such 
changes, and tberofurc exhibiting itself before us in possibi¬ 
lity. Ihis is not general^ > it is rare with great poets. 
Homer, Shakspearo, find Milton, never so sh(»w themselves, 
in the characters which they pourtrny. I’heir poetical perso* 
iiages have no reference to tlicmsebes, but are distinct, in¬ 
dependent creatures of their minds produced in the full free¬ 
dom of inlellectual power. In there does not seem this 

freedom of power - there i.s little appropriation of character 
to events. Characler is first, otul all in all; it is dic¬ 
tated, compelled by some force in his own utind—and the 
events obey. lli.s poems, therefore, excepting Don Juan, 
are not full and complete narrations of some one definite 
story, coutaining within ib$clf a picture of huiiiun life; 
they are merely bold and turbulent exemplifications of 
certain sweeping energies and irresistible passions; they 
are fragments of n poet's dark dream of life. The very' |jer- 
sonnges, vividly as they arc pictured, are yet felt to be 
ficiittrnts, and derive their chief perwer over us from their 
iappoeed mysterioas connexion with the poet himself, and, 
4t may be added, with each other. The law of his mind 


<was to embody his peculiar feelings in the forms of other 
tauen^ In all his heroes we accordingly recognise, though with 
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infinite modificatioiiSy the same great charactcribtic>r a high 
and audacious conceiJtion of the poAver of the mind,—an 
intense sensibility of passion,—an almost bonndless capacity 
of tumuUnous emotion,—a boasting admiration of the gran¬ 
deur of disordered po'wer, and, above all, a souWeh, bloud-felt 
delight in beauty—a beauty, which, in his \vild creation, 
ib «)ffen scared away From the iigitated surface of llfc by 
stormier passious, but which, like n bird of calm, is fbrc\er 
returning, on ils soft, silvery wings, ere the black sw'cll ha*:, 
hiially subsided, and been succeeded by sunshine and ^pcare. 

These reflexions naturally precede the ske^tch we are aboiii 
to attempt of Lord Byron's litcrarj'^and private life: indeed 
they «irc in a manner forced upon us by his poetry, by ilu* 
senliinents of weariness of existence and enmity with the 
W'orld which it so frequently expresses, and by the singular 
analogy which such sentiments hold with the rearincidents 
of bU life. 

Lord Byron wa^ descended from an illustrious lino of an¬ 
cestry. From the pt'riod of the conquest his family were 
distinguished, not merely for their extensive manors in Lan¬ 
cashire and other parts of the kingdom, but foe their prowess 
in arms. John dc Byrou attended Edward the first in se\e^ 
ral warlike expeditions. Two of the Byrons fell at the harih; 
of Cressy* Another member of the family, Sir John de By¬ 
ron, rendered good service in Bosworth held, to the Farl of 
fticlimoad, and contributed by his valour to transfer tlie 
crown from the head of Kicbard the third to that of liennr 

m 

(he se^'enth. This Sir John ^ras a man of honor, as well as 
a brave warrior. He was very intimate with his neighboar 
Sir Giervase Clifton; and, although Byron fonght under lien* 
ly, and Clifton under Richard, it did not diminish their 
irieuddiip, but, on the contrary, put it to a severe test. Pre> 
vious to the batde, the price of which was a kingdom, they 
had mntually promised that wliicbever of them was van- 
qaished, the other should endeavour to prevent the fortcit’ 
nre of his fiirnd’s estate. While Clifton was bravely fighting 
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at the head of his troop, he was struck off his horsei which 
Byron perceiving, he quilted the ranks and ran to the relief 
of his friend, whom lie sliiclded, hut who died in his arms. 
Sir John de Byron kept his word; he interceded with die 
king: the estate was preserved to ihe Clifton family, and is 
now ill the possession of a descendant of the g^illant Sir 
Gervase. 

In the wars between Charles the first and the parliament, 
the Byrons adhered to the royal cause. Sir Nicholas Byron, 
the eldest brother and representative of the family, was an 
eminent loyalist, who, having distinguished himself in the 
wars of the Low Countries, was appointed governor of Chel¬ 
sea in 1642. lie had two .sons, who both died without issue; 
and kU younger brother, Sir John, became their heir. This 
person was made a knight of the Bath at the coronation of 
James the Brst. He had eleven sons, most of whom distin¬ 
guished themselves for their loyalty and gallantry on the 
side of Charles the first. Seven of these brothers were en¬ 
gaged at the battle of Marston-nuior, of whom four fell in de¬ 
fence of the royal cause. Sir John Byron, one of the survivors, 
was appointed to many importaut commands, and on tlie 

ocajed with a col¬ 

lateral remainder to his brothers. On the decline of the 

king’s affairs, he was appointed governor to the Duke of York, 
and, iu this otBce, died without issue, in France, in i 652 ;— 
upon which his brother Richard, a celebrated cavalier, became 
the second Lord Byron. He was governor of Appleby Castle, 
and distinguished himself at Newark. He died in 1697, ^6^ 
seventy-four, and was succeeded by his eldest son William, 
who married Elizabeth, the daughter of John Viscount Cha* 
worth, of the kingdom of Ireland, by whom he had five sons, 
all of whom died young except William; whose eldest son, 
William, was born in 1722, and came to the title in 1736. 

William, Lord Byron, passed the early part of his life in 
the navy. In 1763 he was made master of the stag hounds; 
and in 1765 was sent to the Tower, and tried before the 
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House of Peers for killing hts relation and neighbour, Mr 
Chaworth, in a duel.*The following details of this Fatal 
event are peculiarly interesting from subsequent circum¬ 
stances connected with the subject of our sketch 

The old Lord Byron belonged to a club of which Mr Cha- 
worth was also a member. It met at the Star and Garter 
tavern, Pall Mali, once a month, and was called the Notting¬ 
hamshire Club. On the aqth January, 1766, they met,at 
four o’clock to dinner as usual, and every thing went agree¬ 
ably on, until about seven o’clock, when a dispute arose be¬ 
twixt Lord Byron and Mr Chaworth concerning the quantity 
of game on their estates. The dispute rose to a high pitch, 
and Mr Chaworth, having paid his share of the lull, retired. 
Lord Byron followed him out of the room in which they had 
dined, and, stopping him on the laiuliug of the stairs, called 
to the waiter to show them into an empty room. They were 
shown into one, and a single candle being placed on the table, 
—in a few minutes the bell was rung, and Mr Chaworth found 
mortally wounded, lie said that Lord Byron and he entered 
the room together. Lord Byron leading the way; that his 
lordship, in walking forward, Siiid something re(ali\e to the 
former dispute, on which he proposed fastening the door; 
that on turning himself round from this act, he perceived his 
lordship with his sword half drawn, or nearly so: on which, 
knowing his man, he instantly drew his own, and made a 
thrust at him, which he tliought had.wounded or killed 
him; that then, perceiving his lordship shorten his sword to 
return the thrust, he thought to have parried it with his leFt 
hand; that he felt the sword enter his body and go deep through 
huback; that he struggled, and l>cing the stronger man, dis> 
armed his lordship, and expressed a concern, as undm' the ap> 
prehension of having mortally wounded him; that Lord 
Byron replied by saying something to the like effect, adding 
at the same time, that he hoped «he would now allow him 
tobeas bravoa man as any in the kingdom.. 

For this offence he was unanimously convicted of inan> 
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jilaugliter, bat, ou being broii|fht up for judgment, pleaded 
his privilege as a peer, and was, mcQnse(|uence, discharged. 
After this affair be was abandoned by his relations, and re*- 
tired to Ne4^jteail Abbey; where, though he lived in a state 
of perfect exile from |)ersons of ln1s own rank, his unhappy 
temper found abundant exercise in continual war with his 
neighboui'S and tenants, and suFhcieiit pnuishiiient in their 
hatred. One of bis anuisements was feeding crickets, which 
were hU only coinpaiiioiis. He had made them so tame as 
to crawl over him; and used to whip them with a wisp of 
straw, if too familiar. In this forlorn condition he lingered 
out a long life, doing ail in his jniwcr to ruin the paternal 
mausion for that other I ranch of the family to which he was 
aware it must pass at his death, all his own children having 
descended before him to the 

John, the next brother to W illiain, and bom in the year 
after him, that is in v.as of a very different disposi-' 

tion, although hU career in iif(> was almost an unbroken scene 
of misfortunes. I'hc hardships he endured while accompa¬ 
nying Commodor^Anson in hU cx|)edition to the South Seas 
are well known, from bis ow'^n highly popular and affecting 
narrative. His only son, born in 1751, who received an 
excellent education, and whose father procured for him a 
commission in the guards, was so dissipated that he was 
known by the name of «nind Jack Byron.» He was one of 
the handsomest men of his time; but hU character was so 
notorious that his fatiier was obliged to desert him, and his 
company was shunned by llie better part of society. In bis 
twenty^'^eventb year he seduced tl&e Marchioness of Car* 
tnarihen, who had been but a few years married to a hus- 
hund with whor^ she had lived in the most happy state, until 
eho formed this unfortunate connexion. After one fruitless 
attempt at reoluiming his lady, the marquis obtained a di¬ 
vorce ; and a marriage was brought about between her and 
her seducer, which, after the roost brutal conduct on his part, 
and the greatest mi^ry and keenest remorse on hers, was dis- 
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soKed in two years by her sinking to the grave, the victiin 
of a broken heart. About thcee.years subsequent. Captain 
Byron sought to recruit his fortunes by matrimony, and 
having made a conquest of Miss Catherine Gordon, an Aber¬ 
deenshire heiress (lineally descended from the Earl of Huiit«- 
ley and the Princess Jane, daughter of Janies H. of Scotland), 
he united himself to her, ran through her property in a few 
years, and, leaving her and her only chihU the subject •of 
this memoir, in a destitute and defenceless (state, fled to 
b ranee to avoid his creditors, and died at Valenciennes, in 

* 79 *- 

In Captain Medwin’s « Conversations of Lord Byron,» the 
following expressions are said to have fallen from his lordship 
on the subject of his unworthy father: — 

«1 lost uiy father when I was only six years of age. My 
mother, when she was in a rage with me (and I gave her 
cause enough), used to say, ‘Ah! you little dog, yon are a 
Oyroii all over; you are as bad as your fatlier !* It was very 
different from Mrs Malaprop’s saying, ‘Ah! good clear Mr 
Mtilaprop! I never loved him till he was dead/ But, in fact, 
iny father was, in his youth, any thing hut a‘OJebs in 
search of a wife/ He would have made a bad kero for Han« 
nah More. * 4 le ran out three fortunes, and married or ran 
away with three women; and once wanted a guinea, that be 
wrote for: 1 have the note. He seemed born for his own 
ruin, and that of the other sex. He began by seducing Lady 
Carmarthen, and spent for her four thousand pounds a-year; 
and, not content with one adventure of this kind, afterwards 
eloped with Miss Gordon. This marriage was not destined to 
be a very fortunate one either, and I don’t wonder at her 
differing from Sheridan s widow in the play; they certainly 
could not have claimed ‘the flitch/» 

^fi^^^rron^^don (for so he was called on account of 
the M||Bc!!Tra^Rn«r^imiIy liad shown to his mother) wuS 
born at Dover, on the axd of January, 1788. On the tintsa^ 
tural desertion of his father, the entire care of his infant 
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years de%’olved upon hi’, mother, who retired to Aberdeen, 
where she lived in almost perfect seclusion, on the rains of her 
fortune. Her undivided affection was naturally concentretl in 
her son, who was her darling;; an<I when he only went out for 
un ordinary walk, she would entreat him, with the tear 
glisten in(j iu her eye, to take care of himself, as « she had 
nothing on earth but him to live for;ii a conduct not at all 
pleasing to his adventurous spirit; the more especially, as 
some of his companions, who w itnessed the aftectionate scene, 
tvonld laugh and ridicule him about it. This excessive mater¬ 
nal indulgence, and the absence of that salutary discipline 
and control so necessary to childhood, doubtless coiitrihuted 
to the formation of the less pleasing features of Lord Byron’s 
character. It must, liow'ever, be remembered, in Mrs Byrons 
extenuation, not only that the eircumstanccs in which tihe 
had been left with her sou were of a very peculiar nature, 
but also that a slight rn:d forma lion of one of his feet, and 
great weakness of constitution, naturally solicited for him in 
the heart of a mother a more than ordinary portion of tender¬ 
ness. For these latter reahoim be was not sent very early to 
school, but was allowed to expand bis lungs, and Iirace his 
limbs, upon the mountains of the neighbourhood. I'his was 
evidently the most judicious method for imparting strength 
Co his bodily frame; and the sequel showed that it was tar 
from the worst for giving tone and vigour to his mind. The 
savage grandeur of nature around him; the feeling that he 
was upon hills where 

wForrign tyrant never trod. 

But Freedom with her faulehion bright, 

Swept the stranger from her sight 

has intercourse with a people whose chief amusements consist¬ 
ed in the recital of heroic tales of other times, feats of strength, 
and a display of independence, blended with the wild su¬ 
pernatural stories peculiar to remote and thinly-peopled dis* 
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tricts;—all these wrrec.'ilcuiatcd to foster that |K)etical feeliug 
inn.Ue in his character. 

When George was seven years of ago, his mother sent him 
to the gi‘ainuiar>school at Aberdeen, where he remained till 
his removal to Harrow, with the exception of some intervals 
of absence, which were deemed requisite tor the establish¬ 
ment of his health, llis progress beyond that of the general 
run of his class-fellows was never so remarkable as after tho&e 


occasional intervals, when, in a few days, he wutdd master ex¬ 
ercises which, in the schi)ol rontine, it had required w'ceks to 
accomplish. Rut when he had overtaken the rest of the class 


he alw’ays relaxed liis exertions, and, contenting hiuisclt with 
}>eiiig considered a tolerable scholar, never made any extraor¬ 


dinary effort to place himself at the head of the highest form. 
It was ont of school that he aspited to be the leader ot every 


thing; in all Imyish games and amusements he would l>e 
first if possible. For this be was eminently calculated ; quick, 
enterprising, and daring, the energy of his mind en.ibled him 


to oxercome the impediments which nature had thrown in 


hi.s way. Even at that early period (from eight to ten vears 
of age), all his sports wore ot a manly character; fishing, 


shooting, swimming, and managing a horse, or steering and 
trimming lhe*sails of a boat, constituted his chief delights, 


and, to the sujierficial observer, seemed his sole occupation 


He was exceedingly lirave, and in the juvenile wars of the 
school, he generally gained the victory; upon one occasion, a 
boy pursued by another took refuge in Mrs Byron's kou.se: 
the latter, who had been much abused hy the funner, 
proceeded to take vengeance on him on the landing-place 
of ihe drawing-room stairs, when George interposed in his 
defence, declaring that nobody should be ill-used while un¬ 
der his roof and protection. Upon this the aggressor dared 
him to fight, and, although the former was by much the 
sUwnger of the two, the spirit of young Byron was so deter¬ 
mined, that after the combat had lasted for nearly two hours, 
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it was siispeaded only because both the boys were entirely 
eKhaiisted. 

A school-fellow of l)yroii*s had a vei'y small Shetland pony 
which his father had boug^bt him. One day they went to 
the banks of the Don to bathe, but having only the pony^ 
they w'cre obliged to follow the good old practice called 
in Scotland » ride and tic.» When they came to the bridge 
over that dark romantic stream, Byron bethought him of the 
prophecy which he has quoted in Don Junn: 

of Bat(;oiiriie, black 's vourwa'; 

Wi’ a wife.** ac ton and a nicar's tic foal, 

Douii vt diall fi‘.» 

He immediately stopped his rompauion, who was then riding, 
and asked him if he remembered the prophecy, saying, that 
as they were Itotli only son.s and as the pony might be « a 
mare's ae foa],^ lie would rather ride over first; because he 
had only a mother to lament him, should the prophecy be 
fulfilled by the falling of the )>ridge, whereas the other had 
both a father and a moilier to grieve for him. 

It is the custom of the grammar-school at Aberdeen, that 
the boys of all the five dashes of which it is composed should 
be assembled for prayers in tlic public school at eight o'clock 
in the morning; after prayers a censor calls over the names 
of all, and those wlio are absent are pauisbed. The first time 
tliat Lord Byron went to .school after his aecession to hU 
title, the rector having caused his name to be inserted in the 
censor's book, Georgius Dominns de Byron, instead of Geor* 
gius Byron Gordon as formerly, the boys, unaccustomed to 
the aristocratic sound, set up a loud oiid involuntary shout, 
wbioh bad such an effect on his sensitive mind that he burst 
into tears, and would have fled from the schcml had he not 
been restrained by Uie master. 

An answer which Lord Byron made to a fellow scholar, who 
qnestioned him as to the cause of the honorary addition of 
«Domiausde Byrons to his name, served at that time, when 
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he was only ten years of age, to point out Uuit he would he a 
man who would think, speak, and act for htniself—who, what* 
ever might he his sayings or his doings, his vices or hia vir¬ 
tues, would not condescend to take them at second hamL 
It happened on the very day after he had been menaced with 
a flogging round the school fii>r a fault which tie had not com¬ 
mitted. When the question relative to his title was put to him he 
replied, «it is not my doing; Fortune was to whip meyesti^daj> 
for what another did, and she has this day made me xi lord 
for what another has ceased to do. 1 need not thxnik her in 
either case, for 1 have asked nallung at her hands.** 

On the lylh of May, 1798, William, the filth Lord Byron, 
departed this life at Newstead. As the son of this eccentrii. 
nobleman had died when George was five years old, and oa the 
descent Loth of the titles and estates was to heirs male, tlip 
latter, of course, .succeeded his great uncle. Upon tliis change 
of fortune Lord Byron, now ten y^rs of age, was removed 
from the initnediate care of his mollier, and placed as a ward 
under the guardianship of the Earl of Carlisle, whose father 
had married Isabella, the sister of Uie preceding Lord Byron- 
In one or two points of character this great aunt resembled 
the bard: she also wrote beautiful poetry, and after adorn¬ 
ing the gay and fashionable world for many years, she 
left it without any apparent cause and with perfect indiftcr- 
ence, and in a great measure secluded herself from society. 

The young nobleinan's guardian decided that he should re¬ 
ceive the usual education given to England's titled sons, and 
that lies bould iu the first instance he sent to the public school 
at Harrow. He was xiccordingly placed there under the tui¬ 
tion of the IIev. I>r Drury, to whom he has testified his gra¬ 
titude in a note to the fourth canto of Childe Harold, in a 
manner which does equal honour to the tutor and the pupil. 
A change of scene and of circnoisUnces so miforeseeu and so 
rapid, wrould have been hazardous to any boy, but it was 
doubly so to one of Byron's ardent mind and previous habit.r 
Tai^en at once from the society of boy^s in lininble life, and 
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placed among youths of his own newly-<icquired rank, with 
mea* * of gratifioatioa which to him must have appeared con* 
sidei'^hle, it is hy no means surfirising that he should have 
been betrayed into every sort of extravagance; none of them 
appear, howoer, to have keen cd a very culpable nature. 

Though be was )ame,i» says one of his scliool-fellows, n he 
was a great lover of sports, and preferred hockey to Horace, 
relinquished even Helicon for * duck-puddle/ and gave up the 
Ijest poet that ever wrote hard liUtin for a game of cricket on 
the common. He was not remarkable (nor was he ever) for 
his learning, but he svas always a clever, plain-spoken, and 
undaunted boy. 1 have seen him fight by the hour like a 
Ttcyao, and stand up against the disadvantage of his lameness 
with all the spirit of an ancient combatant. * Don*! you re* 
member your battle witli Fitt?' (a Lrewei'sson) said 1 to him 
in a letter (for I had witnessed it), but it seems that he had 
forgotten it. M'oii are niUtaken, 1 think/ said he in reply; 
^it must have l>ceii willi liice-Pudding Morgan, or Lord Jo* 
celyn, or one of the Douglases, or George Baynsford, or Pryce 
(with whom I had two conflicts), or with Moses Moore (the 
clod), or with somebody else, and not with Pitt; for with 
all the above-named ami other .worthies of the fist had L 
an interchange of black eyes and bloody noses, at various 
and sundry periods; however it may liave happened for all 
that/* 

The annexed anecdotes are characteristic: 

The boys at Harroyr had mutinied, end in their wisdom 
had resolved to set fire to the seme of all their ills and trou¬ 
bles—the school-room: Byron, however, was,against the mo¬ 
tion, and by pointing out to the young rebels the names of 
their fathers cm the walls, he prevented the intended con¬ 
flagration. This early specimen of his power over the pas- 
stone of his school-fellows, his lordship piqued himself not 
a little upon, 

Byron long retained a friendship for several of his Har- 
fW school-fellows; Lord Clare was one of his constant emr- 
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r^spondeiitA; Scroope Davies was also one of his chief coirt- 
pankms before his lordship went to the continent. gen¬ 

tleman and Byron once lost all their money at « chicken 
hazard,■ in one of the hells of St. James's, and the next 
nn^miDg Davies sent for Byron’s pistols to shoot himself with; 
Byron sent a note refusing to give them, on the ground that 
they would he forfeited as a dcodand. Tliis comic excuse had 
the desired effect. 

'-on, whilst living at Newstead during the Harrow vaca¬ 
tion, saw and became enamoured of Miss Chhworth; she is 
the Mary* of his poetry, and bis beautiful « Drcamn relates to 
their loves. ^yJg]|^fi Worth was older than bis Lorilsliip by a 
lew years, was light and volatile, and tiiough, no iloiiht, 
highly Battered by his attachment, yet she treated our poet 
less as lui ardent lover than as a younger bi;other. She was 
punctual to the assignations, which took place at a gate di¬ 
viding the grounds of the Byrons from the Chaworlhs, nud 
accepted his lettei's from the covrlidonts; but her answers, it 
is said, were written with] more of the caution of coquetiy 
than the romance of "laves youug dreamshe gave him 
however, her picture, but her hand was reserved h)r an¬ 
other. 

It was somewhat remarkable that Lord Byron and Mis*^ 
Chaworth slioulJ both liave been under the guardiansiiip o( 
Mr White. This geuiJeroan particularly wi.dieU that his vvards 
should be united in marriage; but Miss C., as young ladies 
generally do in spdi circumstances, differed from him, and wa> 
resolved to please herself iti the choice of a hushimd. The 
celebrated Mr. M. counnoiily known by the name of Jack M., 
was at this time quite ^e rage, and Miss C. was ivot anbcK* 
enough to conceal the penchant she had for this jack*a-dafv()' 
Though Mr W. took her From one watering-place to an¬ 
other, still the lover, like an evil spirit, followed, and at last, 
being somehow more persuasive than the «child of song,* 
he carried off tlie lady, to the great grief of Lord Byron. 
The marriage, however, was not a happy one ; the parties 
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soon separated, and Mrs. M. afterwards proposed an interview 
wsth her former lover, which, by the advice of his sister, he 
declined. 

From Harrow Lord Byron was removed, and entered of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; there, however, he did not mend 
liis manners, nor hold the sages of antiquity in higher esteem 
than when under the command of his reverend tutor at Har¬ 
row. He was above studying the poetics, and held the rules 

the Stagyrile in as little esteem as in after life he did the 
«invariable principles* ot the Rev. Mr Bowles. Reading after 
the fashion of the stndiou.s men of Cam was to him a bore, and 
he held a senior wrangler in the greatest contempt. Persons 
of real genius are .seldom candidates for college prizes, and 
Byron left Mlhe .silver cup^* for those plodding characters who, 
perhaps, deserve tlieni, us the guerdon of the unceasing la¬ 
bour necessary to overcome tlie all but ioviiicible natural dul- 
iiess of their intellects. Byron, instead of reading wh.it 
pleased tutors, read what jdeased himself, and wrote what 
could not fail to displease those political weathercocks, lie did 
not admire their system of cJucatioii, and they, as is the case 
with roost scholars, could admire no other. He took to quiz¬ 
zing them, and no one likes to he laughed at; doctors frowned, 
and fellows fumed, and Byron at the age of nineteen left the 
university without a degree. 

Among other means w'hich lie adopted to show his con¬ 
tempt for academical honors, he kept a young l>ear in his 
room for some time, which he told all bis friends he was 
training up for a fellowship; but however much the fellows 
of Trinity may claim acquaintance with the « ursa major,* 
they were by no means desirous of associating with his lord- 
ship’s Mhje: 

When about nineteen years of age, Lord Byron bade adieu 
to the university, and took up his residence at Newstead 
Abbey. Here his pursuits were principally those of amuse¬ 
ment. »Among otliers he was extremely fond of the water. 
In his aquatic exercises he had seldom any other compa- 
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nion than a larjve Newfoundland clog, to try whose sagacity 
and fidelity he would soraetiincb fall out of the boat, as if by 
accident, when the dog would seir^? him, and drag hiia 
ashore. On losing this dog, in the autumn of i8n8, he caused 
a monument to lie erected, with an inscription coinineino-* 
rative of its attachment. 

The folloAving descriptions of Ncwstead’s hallowed pile will 
be found interesting: 

Ihis abbey was founded in the year 1170, by Henry II., as 
a priory of black tlanons, and dedicatetl to the \'^rgin Mary. 
It continued in the family of the Byrons until the time of 
the late Iru-d, who sold it first to Mr Claughtoii for the sum 
of x4o,ooo/., and on that gentleman’s not being able to fulfil 
the agreement, and thus paying ao,ooo/. of a forfeit, it was 
afterwards sold to another person, and most the money 
vested in trustce.s for the jointure of the Hon. Mrs Byron 
The greater pari of the edifice still remains. The present pos¬ 
sessor, Major Wildman, is, with a genuine Gothic taste, re¬ 
pairing this beautiful specimen of arcliitectuie. 'Ihe late 
Ijord Byron repaired a considerable part of it; but forgetting 
the roof, he had turned his attention to the inside, and tlie 
consequence was that, in a few years, the rain pacing a visit 
to the apartments, soon destroyed all those elegant cIcmccs 
which hU lorJsliip had contrived. His lordship's ow'ii studv 
was a neat little apartment, decorated with some good clcic^sic 
busts, a select collection of books, au antique cross, a swoni 
in a gilt case, and, at the end of the room, two finely polished 
skulls on a pair of light fancy stands. In the garden, like¬ 
wise, v^as a great number of these skulls, taken from the bu¬ 
rial-ground of the abbey, and piled up together; but after¬ 
wards they were recommitted to the earth. A writer, who 
viuted it soon after Lord Byron bad sold it, says: n In 0110 
comer of the servants’ hall lay a stone coffin, in which were 
fencing gloves and foils, and on the walls of the amj^de but 
cheerless kitclieii was painted in large letters, ^ Waste not,— 
want not/ During the minority of Lord Byron, the abbey 
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W 38 in the possession of Lord G-» his honnds, end divers 

«:oIonie6 of jiickdaiv.s swallows, and starlings. The intemal 
traces of this Goth were swept away; hiil withouts all ap 
pearcd as rude and unreclaimed as he could have left it. 
With the exception of the dog’s tomb, a roiispicuoug and 
elegant object, 1 do not recollect the slightest trace of cultnre 
or improvement. The late lord, a stern and desperate cha¬ 
racter, who is never mentioned by tlie neighbouring peasants 
wicheut a significant shake of the head, might have returned 
and recognised every thing al)Out him, except, perhaps, aii 
additional crop of weeds. There still .slept that old pond, 
into which he is said to ba\c hurled his lady in one of his 
fils of fury, whence she was lescueil by ihi* gardener, a coura¬ 
geous blade, wdio was the lords master, and chastised him for 
his barbarity. I’herc still, at the end of the garden, in a 
grove of oak, two towering satyrs, he with his goat and club, 
and Mrs Satyr with her ctiubby cloven-footed brat, placed 
on pedestals nt the iiiter'^cctioiis of the narrow and gloomy 
pathways, struck for a moment with their grim visages, and 
silent shaggy forms, the fear into y*oiir ho.soni which is felt by 
the neighbouring peasantry at *oud laird’s devils.' 1 have 
fre<|uently asked the country people near Newstead, what sort 
of a man his lordship (our Lord Byron) was. Iho impression 
of his eccentric but energetic character was evident in the re¬ 
ply, 'He’s the devil of a fellow for comical fancies. He (logs 
the ond laird to nothing; but he a hearty goodfellow for oil 
that.'w 

Walpole, who had visited Newstead, gives, in his usual 
bitter, sarcastic manner,, the following account of it': 

« As I retnmed I saw Newstead and Altliorpe; 1 like both. 
The fonner is the very abbey. The great east window of the 
church remains, and connects with the house; the hall cm- 
tiro, tlie refectory entire, the cloister untouched, with the 
ancient cistern of the convent, and their arms on it: it has 
a private chapel quite peifect. The pork, which is still cborm- 
iog, has not been so much ut^profaned. The present lord 
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has lost large sums, and pnid part in old oaks, five thousand 
pounds worth of which have )>een rut near the liouse. £n 
revanche, he has ]>nilr two hahy forts, to pay hicS country 
ill castles for damage done to the navy, and planted a hand¬ 
ful of Scotch firs, that look like ploughlioys dressed in old fa¬ 
mily liveries for a piihlic day* In the hall is a very good 
collection of pictures, all animals. The refectory, now the 
great drawing-room, is full of Byrons: the vaulted roof re- 
tnaining, but the windows have new dresses ir.akhiq for (hem 
by a Vencti.Jii tailor.«» 

This is a careless but happy description of one of the noblest 
mansions in llngland, and it will now be read with a far 
deeper interest than when it was wrillen* Walpole saw the 
beat of the Bvroiis, old, majestic, and venerable; but be saw 
nothing of that magic beauty which feme sheds over the 
habitations of genius, and which now mantles every turret of 
Newstcad Abbey. Ife saw it when decay was doing its woik 
fm the cloi.stcr, tlic refectory, and the chapid, and all its 
honors seemed munldcring into oblivion, lie could not know* 
that a voice was soon to go forth from those antique cloisters, 
that should be heard through all future ages, and cry, ^ Sleep 
no more to all (he house.' Whatever may be its future fate, 
New'stcad Abbey, must henceforth be a memorable abode. 
Time may shed its wdld flowers on the walls, and let the fox 
in upon the court-yard and the chambers; it may even pass 
into the hands of unlettered pride, or plebeian opulence; but 
it has been the mansion of a mighty poet. Its name is asso¬ 
ciated with glories that cannot perish, lind will go down to 
posterity in one of the proudest pages of our annals. 

Lord Byron showed,'^even in his earliest ^ears, that nature 
bad added to the advantages of high descent the richest gifts 
of genius and of fancy. His own tale is partly told fn two 
lines of l^ta: 


« Left hv hi9 sire, too yoritig suck loss to ktuiW, 
Lord of himself, that licrilar*r of 
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Ilis first literary adventure and its fate are veil remembered. 
The poems which he published in hisniinnrity had, indeed, those 
faults vrhich are inseparable from juvenile attempts, and may 
rather be considered as imitative of what had caii(;ht the ear 
and fancy of the youthful author, than as eshibitiii^ ori('inality 
of conception and expression. It was like the first essay of the 
singing-binl, catching at and imitating the notes of its parent, 
ere habit and time have given the fulness of tone, confidence, 
and self-poasession which render assistance unnecessary. Yet 
though there were many, and tbo.se nut the worst judges, who 
discerned in his « Hours of Idlrnessi* a depth of thought and 
felicity of expression which promise<I much at n mure mature 
age, the work did not e-scape the critical lash of the * Scotch 
Reviewers,* who couJd nut resist the o{)portunity of pouncing 
upon a titled poet, of showing off their own wit, and of seek¬ 
ing to entertain their readers with a flippan t article, without 
much re8}>ect to the feeiiugs of the author, or even to the indi¬ 
cations of merit which the work displayed. The review was 
read, and excited mirth; the poems were neglected, the au¬ 
thor was irritated, and took his revenge in keen iambics, 
which, at the same time, ]>rovcd the injustice of the offending 
critic and the ripening talents of the bard. Having thus 
vented his indignation against the reviewers and their readers, 
and pat all the laughter on his side, I.ord Byron went abroad, 
and the controversy was for some years foi^ottcn. 

It was at Newstead, just before his coming of age, that Ite 
planned his future travels, and his original iiitentioa included 
a much larger portion of the world than that which he after¬ 
wards visited." He first thought of Persia, to which idea indeed 
he for a long time adhered, lie afterwards meant to sail 
for India, and carried this project so fiir as to write for 
information from the Arabic professor at. Cambridge, and 
to ask his mother to empiire of a friend who hod lived in 
India, what things would be necessary for his voyage. He 
formed his plan of travelling upon very different grounds 
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from those which he afterwards advanced- All men should 
travel at one time or another, he thought, and he had then no 
connexions to prevent him; when he returned he might enter 
into political life, for which travelling would not incapacitate 
him, and he wished to judge of men hy experience. 

At length, in July, 1809, in company with John Cam HoIk 
house, esq. (with whom his acquaintance commenced at Cam¬ 
bridge), Lord Byron embarhed at Falmouth for Lislion, and 
thence proceeded, by the southern provinces of Spain, to the 
Mediterranean. The objects that he met with as far a^ Gibral¬ 
tar seem to have occupied his mind, to the temporary exclusion 
of his gloomy and misanthropic thoughts; for a letter which 
he wrote to his mother from thence contains no indication 
of them, bnt, on the contrary, much playful description of 
die scenes through which he had passed. At Seville, Lord 
Byron lodged in the house of two single ladies, one 'of whom, 
however, was about to be married. Though he remained there 
only three days, she paid him the most particular attentions, 
and, at their parting, embraced him with great tenderness, 
catting off a lock of bis hair, and presenting him with one of 
her own. With this specimen of Spanish female manners, he 
proceeded to Cadiz, where various incidents occurred to con¬ 
firm the Opinion he had formed at Seville of the Andalusian 
belles, and which made him leave Cadiz with regret, and 
determine to return to it. Lord Byron wrote to his mother 
from Malta, anuoiuicing his safety, and again from Previsa, 
in November. Upon arriving at Yanina, Lord Byron found 
that All Pacha was with his troops ii\ Illyrium, besieging 
Ibrahim Pacha in Berat; but the vizier having heard that 
an Ernglish nobleman was in his country, had given orders at 
Yanina to supply him with every kind of accommodation, 
free of expense. From Yanina, Lord Byron went to Tepaleen. 
Here he was lodged in the palace, and die next day introduced 
to Ali Pacha, who declared that he knew him to be a man of 
rank from the smallness of his ears, hU catling hair, and bis 
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white bands, and who ^ent bita a Tnrietv of sweetmeats, traits, 
and other luxuries. In going in a Turkish ship of war^ pro* 
\kleci for him by All Pacha, from Previsa, intending to sail for 
Patras, l«ord Byron ms very near lost in but a moderate gale 
of wind, from the ignorance of the Tnrkish officers and sailors, 
and was driven on the coast of Suit. An instance of disiii’* 
forested lid8[>itality in the chief of a Snliote village occurred 
to laord Byron, in consequence of liis disasters in the Turkish 
galliot. The honest Albanian, after assisting him in his dis¬ 
tress^ supplying his wants; and lod(png him and his suite, re~ 
fused to receive any remuneration. When Lord Byron pressed 
him to take money, he said: « I wish yon to love me, not to 
pay mc.» At Yanina, on hU return, he w«t5 introduced to 
Hussein Bey and Malmioiit Pacha, two young children of Ali 
Pacha. Subsequently, ho \isited Smyrna, whence he went in 
the Salsette frigate to Constant!uopie. 

On the 3 d ol May, 1810, while this frigate w;s lying at 
anclior in the Darduiiolles, liord Byron, accompanied by lieu¬ 
tenant Ekenhcad, swam the Hellespont from the European 
shore to the Asiatic — about two miles wide. The tide of the 
Dardanelles runs so strruig, that it is mipossible either to 
swim or to sail to any given point. Lord Byron went from the 
castle to Abydos, and landed on the opposite shore, full three 
miles briow his meditated place of approach. He had a hoot 
in attendance all llie way; so that no danger could be appre- 
k hendedeven if bis strength had failed. His lordship records^ in 
Time of his minor poems, that he got the ague Ijy the voyage; 
but it was well known, that when he lan^(),lie was so much 
fixbanitteci, that be glarfly accepted tlie offer of a TnrkUh 
fisherman, and reposed in his hat for sereral hours; he was 
very iti, and ns lieutenant Ekenitead was compeileil to 
on bo$Td his frigate, he was left alone. The Ti)fh had no idea 
of the rank or consetfneiico of bis inmate, but paid him most 
marked attention. His wife was his nnrse, and, at tlie end 
of five days, he left the shorn,' complet^y recovered. When' 
he was ahoMt to embark, the Tnrk gave him a large loaf, a 
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cheese, and a skin filled,with wine, and then presented him 
with a few praes (about a penny each), prayed Allah to bless 
him, and wished him safe home. His lordship made him no 
return to this, more than saying he felt much obliged. But 
when he arrived at Abydos, he sent over his man Stefano 
to the Turk, with an assortment of fisliing-nets, a fowling, 
piece, a brace of pistols, and twelve yards of silk to make* 
gowns for his wife. The poor Turk was astoiiishe^l, and said, 

« What a noble return for an act of humanity !» lie then 
formed the resolution i.f crossing the Hellespont, and, in 
propria persona^ thanking his lordship. His wife approved of 
the plan; and he had sailed about half way across, when a 
sudden squall upset his boat, and the poor Turkish fisherman 
found a watery grave. Lord Byron was much distressed 
when he heard of the catastrophe, and, with all that kindness 
of heart which was natural to him, he sent to the widow 
fifty dollars, and told her he would ever be her friend. This 
anecdote, so highly honorable to bis lordship's memory, is 
very little known. Lieutenant Hare, who was on the spot at 
the time, furnished the particulars, and added, that iu the 
year 1817, Lord Byron, then proceeding to Constantinople, 
lauded at the same spot, and made a handsome present to 
the widow and her son, who recollected the circninstance, but 
knew not Lord Byron, his dress and appearance having so 
altered him. 

It was not until after Lord Byron arrived at Constantinople 
that he decided not to go on to Persia, but to pa.s the follow* 
ing summer in the Morea. At Coostantiuople, Mr Ilobbonse 
left him to return to England. On losing his companion. 
Lord Byron went again, and alone, over much of the old track 
which he had already visited, and studied the scenery and 
manners, of Greece especially, with the searching eye of a 
poet and a painter. His mind apprared occasionally to have 
some tendency towards a recovery from the morbid state of 
moral apathy which he had previously evinced, and the gra* 
tification which he manifested on observing the snperiority, in 
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every respect, of Fngldiid to other countries, proved that pa¬ 
triotism was far from being extinct in his bosom. The em¬ 
barrassed state of his affairs at length induced him to return 
hutne, to endeavour to arrange them; and he arrived in the 
Volage frigate on the ad of July, 1811, having been absent 
exactly two yean. His health had not suffered by his travels, 
ahhoogh it had been intcrrupteil by two sharp feven; but he 
had put himself entirely ona vegetable diet, and drank no wine* 
Soon after his arrival, he was summoned to Newstead, in 
consequence of the serious illness of his mother; bnt on 
reaching the abbey*, found that she liad breathed her last. 
He soffered much from ibis loss, and from the disappoint¬ 
ment of not seeing her before her death; and while his feel¬ 
ing on the subject were still very acute, he received the in¬ 
telligence, that a friend, wliom he highly esteemed, had been 
drowned in the Cam. He had not long before heard of the 
death, at Coimbra, of n school-fellow, to whom be was much 
attached. These three nielaiicholy events, occurring within 
the space of a month, had no doubt a powerful effect on 
l«rd Byron's feelings. 

Towards the termination of his « English Bards and Scotch 
Heviewers,* the noble author had declared, that it was hk 
intention to break off, from that period, his newly-formed 
connexion with the Muses, and that, should he return in 
safety from the « Minarets ■ of Constantinople, the » Maidens* 
of Georgia, and the • Sublime Snows* of Mount Caucasus, no- 
thii^ on earth should tempt him to resume the pen. Such 
resolutions are mldum maintained. In February, 1813, the 
first two cantos of «CbiIde Harolds Pilgrimage* (with the 
manuscript of which he had presented his friend Mr Dallas) 
made their' appearance, producing an effect upon the public 
eqnal to that of any work which had been publidied within 
this or the hist century. 

This poem is perhaps the most original in the English lan- 
gnage, both in conception and execution. It is no more like 
pCattie's Minstrd tbn Paradise Lost—thon^ fke former 
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prodVlctMn -was in the noble author s mind when first think¬ 
ing of Ghilde Harold. A great poet, who gives himself up 
free and nnconfiued to the impulses of his genius, as Byron 
did in the better {>art of this singular creation, shows to us 
a spirit as if sent out from the bauds of nature, to range over 
the earth ai\d the societies of men. Even Shakspeure himself 
snbmifs to the shackles of history and society. But here' 
Byron has traversed the whole earth, home alqng hy the 
whirlwind of bis own spirit. Wherever a forest frowned, or 
a temple glittered— there he w'as privileged to bend his flight. 
He wddenly starts up from his solitary dream, by the secret 
fountain of the desert, and descends at once into the tumult 
of peopled, or the silence of deserted cities. Whatever actually 
lived—had perished heretofore — or that had 'within it a 
power to kindle passion, became the materiel of his all- 
embracing song. There are no unities of time or place to 
fetter him—and we fly with him from hill-top to bill-top,and 
from tower to tower, over all the solitude of nature, and all 
the magnificence of art. When the past pageants of history 
seemed too dim and faded, he would turn to the splendid 
spectacles that have dignified our own days; and the images of 
kings and con^erors of old gave place to those that were yet 
living in sovereignty and exile. Indeed mneh of the power 
which Byron possessed was derived from this source. He lived 
in a sort of sympathy with the public mind — sometimes 
wholly distinct from it— sometimes acting in opposition to 
it—sometimes blending with it, — hut, at all limes, in all 
bis thoughts and actions^ bearing a reference to the public 
mind. His spirit needed not to go back into the past,—though 
it often did so,7—to bring the objects of its love back to earth 
in more heautifnl life. The existence he painted was—the 
present. The chjects he presented were marked oat to him by 
man’s actnal regards. It was his to speak of all those great 
political events which were oijeets of passionate and nni* 
venal sympathy. Bat chiefly he spoke onr own feelings 
exalted in thought, language, and pasrion. Hb travels were 
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not, at first, the self-impelled act of a mind severing itself 
in lonely roaming from all partici|Mition in the society to 
which it lietonged, but rather obeying the general notion of 
the mind of that society. 

The indications of a bold, powerful, and original mind 
which glanced through every line of Childe Harold, eleclri- 
iied the mass of readers, and placed at once upon Lord By> 
ron's head tlie garland for which other men of genius have 
toiled long, and which they have gained late- Ife was placed 
pre-eminent among the literai’y men of his conntry by gene* 
ral acclamation. Those who had so rigoronsly censored his 
juvenile essays, and perhaps « dreaded such another field,» 
were the first to pay warm homage to his matured efforts; 
while others, who saw in the sentiments of Childe Harold 
much to regret and to censure, did not withhold their tri¬ 
bute of ajvplause to the depth of thought, the power and force 
of expression, and the energy of sentiment which animated the 
•PUgrimage.* Thus, us all admired the poem, all were pre¬ 
pared to greet the author with that fame wliich is the poet’s 
best reward. It was amidst such feelings of admiration that 
Lord Byron folly entered on (bat public stage where, to the close 
of his life, he made so distinguished a figure. 

Every thiqg in his manner, person, and conversation tended 
to maintain the charm wliich his genius had flung around 
him; and those admitted to his conversation, far from finding 
that the inspired poet sunk into ordinary mortality, felt them¬ 
selves attached to him, not only by many noble qualities, bat 
by the interest of a mysterions, undefined, and almost painful 
curiosity. 

is wdl knovrn how wide the doors of society are opened 
in London to literary pwrit, even to a d^free far inferior to 
Lord Byron’s, and that it is only necessary to be honorably 
distingnished by the public voice to move as a denizen in the 
first circles. This passport was not necessary ID Lord Byron, 
who possessed the hereditary claiau of birth and rank But 
the interest which hit genins attodied to his pttienee, and to 
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his conTertation, was of a oature for bevond what these 
hereditary claims could of themselves have conferred, and 
his reception was enthusiastic beyond any thing imaginable. 
Lord Byron was not one of those literary men of whom it may 
be truly sold, minuit pnesentia fatnam. A countenance, exqui¬ 
sitely modeled to the expression of feeling and passion, and 
exhibiting the remarkable contrast of very dark hair and eye¬ 
brows, with light and expressive eyes, presented to tlie physio¬ 
gnomist the most interesting subject for the exercise of his 
art. The predominating expression was that of deep and 
habitual thought, which gave way to the most rapid play of 
features when be engaged in interesting discustion; so tliat 
a brother poet compared them to the sculpture of a beauti¬ 
ful alabaster vase, only seen to perfection when lighted up 
from within. The flashes of mirth, gaiety, indignation, or 
satirical dislike which frequently animated Lord Byron’s coun¬ 
tenance, might, daring an evening's conversation, be mis¬ 
taken by a stranger for its habitual expression, so easily and 
so happily was it formed for them all; but those who had an 
opportunity of studying his features for a length of time, and 
npon various occasions, both of rest and emotion, knew that 
their proper language was that of melancholy. Sometime-. 
shades of this gloom interrupted even his gayest and most 
happy moments; and the follovring verses are said to have 
dropped from his pen to excuse a transient expression of 
melancholy which overclouded the general gaiety. 

«Whenfroin the hevt wbeie Sorrow siCti 
Herdoehy ihedow nKmale too high, 

And o'er the cheoging aspect Site, 

And doude die browi or ill* the ey e — 

Heed not the gloom tbet toon ihell lU, 

• My thoogbts their dsngeoa know too wcH; 

Beck to my hreast the cqptifee •hrioky 
And bte^ within tboir eil^ eelho 

It was impossible to notice a dqectloa which belmiged not 
to the rank, the oge, or the tneceiS' of this young nobleman, 
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without feeling an indefinable curiosity to ascertain whether 
it had a deeper cause than habit or constitutional tempera¬ 
ment. It was obviously of a degree incalculably iror serious 
than that alluded to by Prince Arthur— 


- ■■■ I remember wlien I was in France, 

Toaii([ (;entleinen would be as sad as ni^t. 

Only for wantonness-- — 

But howsoever derived, this, joined to Lord Byron’s air of 
mingling in amosenients and sports as if he contemned them, 
and felt that his sphere was far ai>ove tlie fashionable and 
frivolous crowd which surrounded him, gave a strong effect 
of colouring to a character whose tints were otherwise deci¬ 
dedly romantic. Noble and far descended, the pilgrim of 
distant and savage countries, eminent as a poet among the 
fint whom Britain has produced, and having besides cost 
around him a mysterious charm arising from the sombre tone 
of his poetry, and the occasional melancholy of his deportment, 
T.<>*d Byron occupied the eyes and interested the feelings of 
alls The enthusiastic looked on him to admire, the serious 
with a wish to adinonish, and the soft with a desire to con¬ 
sole. Even literary envy, a base sensa’tion, from which, pei^ 
haps, this age is more free than any other, foigave the man 
whose splendor diiomed the fiune of his competitors. The 
generosity of Lord Byron s disposition, bis readiness to assist 
merit in distress, and to bring it forward where unknown, 
deserved and obtained general regard; while his poetical effn- 
sious, poured forth with equal force and fortility, showed at 
once a daring ronfidence in his own powers, and a determina¬ 
tion to maintain by continned effort the high |dace he had 
attained in British literatora. 

At one of the fodiionahle parties where the noble bard 
was present, Uis IfajestyMidien Prince Regent, entered the 
room : Lord Byron was at some distance at the time, but, 
on learning who he was. His Royal Highness sent a gentle¬ 
man to him todesira that he woidd be presented. Of course 
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the preaentatioD todi place; the Be0eiit expresaed hia admi¬ 
ration of ■ Childe Harold’a Pilgrimage,* and entered into a 
coBTenation ‘which ao fascinated the poet, that had it not 
lieen for ao accident which deferred a levee intended to 
have been held the next day, he would have gone to court. 
Soon after, however, an unfortunate influence counteracted 
the effect of royal praise, and Lord Byron peiwtted hinue’f 
to write and s[>eak disrespectfolly of the prince. 

The whole of Byron’s political career may he summed up 
in the following anecdotes: 

The Earl of Carlisle having declined to introduce Lord 
Byron to the House of Peers, he resolved to introduce himself, 
and accordingly [went there a little before the usual hour, 
when he knew few of the lords would be present. On enter* 
ing be appeared rather abashed and looked very pale, hut 
passing the woolsack, where the Chancellor (I^ord Eldon) was 
engaged in some of the ordinary routine of the house, he 
went directly to the table, where the oaths were administered 
to him in the usual manner. The Lord Chancellor then 
approached, and offered his hand in the most open fomiliar 
nmnner, congratulating him on his taking possession of his 
seat. Lord Byron only placed the tips of his fingers in the 
Chancellor’s band i the latter returned to bis seat, and By¬ 
ron, after lonngii^ a few minutes on one of the opposition 
benches, retired. To his firiend, Mr Dallas, who followed him 
ont, he gave as a reason fer receiving the Chancellor's ad¬ 
vances so coldly, athnC it might have been supposed he would 
join the court party, whereas he intended to have nothnig 
at dl to do with politics.* 

He only addressed the honse duree times: the fiirst of his 
speeches was on the Fraroe-worik Bill; the second in fevonr 
of the Cadiolic claims, which gave good hopes of hisbecoaskig 
an orator; and the otherrelated to a petition from Major Cart- 
wri|^t. Byron himself says, the Lords told him * his manner 
was net dignified enough foe them, end would better suit the 
lower house;* others say, they gathered round him while 
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apteking, listeniag with the greatest attention—a sign at any 
rate that he was interesting. He always voted with the op¬ 
position, bat evinced no likelihood of becoming the blind 
partisan of either side. 

The following is a pleasing instance of the generosity, the 
delicacy, and the nnwonnding benevolence of Byron's nature: 

A young lady of considerable talents, but who had never 
been able to succeed in turning them to any profitable ac¬ 
count, was reduced to great hardships through the misfor¬ 
tunes of her fomily. The only |>ersons from whom she could 
have hoped for relief were abroad, and urged on, more by 
the sufforings of those she held dear than by her own, she 
suamoned up resolution to wait on Lord Byron at bis apart¬ 
ments in the Albany, and ask his subscription to a volume 
of poems: she had no previous knowledge of him except 
iirom his works, but from the bolduess and feeling expressed 
in^'them, she concluded that he must be a man of kind heart 
and amiable disposition. F.xperience did not disappoint her, 
and though she entered the apartment with faltering steps 
and a palpitating heart, she soon fonnd courage to state her 
xe^pMst, which she did in the most simple and delicate man¬ 
ner : he heard it with the most marked attention and the 
keenest sympathy; and when she had ceased speaking, he, as 
if to avert her thoughts from a sobject which could not but 
be painful to her, began to converse in words so fascinating, 
and tones so gentle, that she hardly perceived he had been 
writing,- until he pat a folded slip of paper, into her hand, 
saying it washis sahacriptbn,and that he most heartily wished 
her success. • But,* added he, > we ore both young, and 
the world is very, censorious, and so if I were to take any 
active part in procnring subscribers to yonr poems, I fear it 
weidd do yon ham rather than good.* The yonng lady, 
o terpc w rored by the pmdence and delicacy of his conduct, 
tpolt'her leave, and npon opening in the street die paper, 
wdddb in her ^tatiott she had not previously looked at, riie 
fonnd it was a draft npon his banker for fifty ponndsl 
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- TIm, enmity that Byron entertained umardc the Earl of 
Caiittle was owing to two causes: the earl had spoken rather 
irreverently of the ■ Honrs of Idleneas,* when Byron ei* 
pected, as a relation, that he would have countenanced it. 
He had moreover refused to introduce him (Byron) his kins¬ 
man to the Honse of Lords, even, it is said, scunewhat doubt¬ 
ing his right to a seat in that honourable house. 

The Earl of Carlisle was a great admirer of the clanic 
drama, and once published a sixpenny pamphlet, in which he' 
strenuously signed in behalf of the propriety and necessity of 
small theatres: on the same day that this weighty publication 
appeared, he subscribed a thousand pounds for tome public 
purpose. On this occasion Byron composed the following 
epigram: 

« Carlisle subscribes a thousaiHl pound . 

Out of his rich domains; 

And for a sixpence circles round • 

The produce of his brains: 

‘T is thus the difference you may hit 

Between his fortune and his wit.» 

Byron retained hk antipathy to this relative to the last. On 
reading some lines in the newspapers addressed to Lady Hol¬ 
land by the Earl of Carlisle, persuading her to reject the snuff¬ 
box bequeathed to her by Napoleon, beginning: 

«Lady, reject the gift,a etc. 

a 

He immediately wrote the following parody: 

alady, soeept the gift a hero wore, 

In spite of all this elegiac staff: 

Let not Mven stanxos written by a boro 
Prevent your ladyship from taking snuff.a 

Sir Lnmley Skeffington had written a tragedy, called, if we 
remember ri|^t, «T^ Mysterious Bride,* which was fiuriy 
damned on the first night: a masquerade look place soon after 
thb fotal catastrophe, to which went John Com Hobhoose, as a 
Spanish mm who had been ravished by Hie French army, and 
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Wat under the protection of hn lordship. SkefGngton, com¬ 
passionating die yonng woman, asked Byron, in a very sen¬ 
timental manner, «who is shela ^The Mysterious Bride,* 
replied bis lordship. 

On Byron’s return from his 6rst tonir, Mr. Dallas called upon 
him, and, after the usual salutations bad passed, enquired if 
lie WHS prepared with any other work to support the fame 
which he had already‘acquired. Byron then delivered for his 
esamination a poem, entitled « Hints from Horace,* being a 
paraphrase of the art of poetry. Mr. Dallas promised to super¬ 
intend the publkaticfla of this piece as he had done that of 
the satire, and accordingly it was carried to CHWtkom \hc 
bookseller, and matters arranged; hut Mr Dallas, not thinking 
the poem likely to increase his lordship’s reputation, allowed 
it to linger in the press. It began thus: 

u Who would not Liudfli if Lawrence, hired to 0racc 
Hi'S costly canvas with each flatter'd face, 

Abused hia art, till Nature with a blush 
Saw cits i^row centaurs underneath his brush! 

Or slioalJ some limner join, for show or sale, 

A maid of Jronour to a mermaid's tail; 

Or low p*** (us once the world hat seen) 

Degrade Gods creatures in his graphic spleen— 

Not all that forced politeness which defends 
Fools in their faults^ould gag his grinning friends. 

Believe me, Moschullnkc that picture seems 
The book which, sillier than a sick man's dreams, 

Displays a crowd of figures incomplete,. 

Poetic night-marea, without head or feet.a 

Mr Dallas expressed his sorrow that his lordship had writ¬ 
ten nothing else. Byron then told him that he had occasion¬ 
ally composed some verses in Spensers measureg relative to the 
conntries he had visited, a They are not worth tmubling yon 
wldit* said his lordship, « but you shall have them all with 
yon: a' he then took « (Ailde Harold's Pilgrimages from a 
tmnkt and delivered it to him. Mr Dallas having read the 
poem, was in raptures with it; he ioatantly resolved to 
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do his Utmost ia snppressing the • Riots fimn Horace,* and 
to -biing out Cbilde Harold. He urged Byron to publish thu 
last poem; Imt be was unwilling, and preferred having the 
■ Hiuts* published. He would not be convinced of the great 
merit of the ■ Childe,* and as some person bad seen it before 
Mr. Dallas, and expressed disapprobatiou, Byron was by no 
means sure of its kind reception by the world. In a short 
time afterwards, however, he agreed to its publication, and 
requested Mr Dallas not to deal with Cawthom, foit to offer it 
to Miller of Albemarle Street. He wished a feshionable pub* 
Usher; but Miller declined it, chiefly on account of the 
strictures it contained on Lord Eight, whose publisher he was 
Longman had refused to publish « the Satire,* and Byron 
would not suffer any of hu works to come finm that boose: 
the work was therefore carried to Mr Murray, who then 
kept a shop opposite St Dunstan’s church in Fleet Street. 
The latter had expressed a desire to publish for Lord Byron, 
and regretted that Mr Dallas had not taken the « English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers* to him; hut this was after its 
success. 

Byron fell into company with Hogg, the Ettrick Shepbevd, 
at the Lakes. The Shepherd was standing at the inn door of 
Ambleside, when forth came a strapping young man firom the 
house, and off with his hat, and out with his hand. Hogg 
did not know him, and, appearing at a dead halt, the other 
relieved him by saying, • Mr Hogg, I bopeyoa'will excuse me; 
my name is Byron, and 1 cannot help thinking that we ought 
to hold ourselves acquainted.* The poets accordingly shook 
hands immediately, and, while they continued at the liakes, 
were hand and glove, ifeanh faviously together, and laughed 
at their brother bards. On Byrons leaving the Lakes, he sent 
Hogg a letter aoi«ing, the Lakists, whick the Sheidierd was 
so Dtischiavoos as to show to them. 

When residing at Mitylene in the year tflia, ha portioned 
oight yoong girls very liberally, and even danced widi them 
.at the marriage feast; he gave a cow to mio man, hones to 
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another, add cotton end silk to Mveral girls who lived fafy 
weaving these materiab: he also bought a new boat for a 
ttshennan who had lost his own in a gale, and he often gave 
Greek testaments to the poor children. 

While at Metaxata, in iSaS, an embankment, at which se* 
veral persons had been engaged digging, fell in, and buried 
some of them alive: be was at dinner when he heard of the 
accident, and, starting up from the table, ran to the spot, ac* 
companied by his physician, who took a supply of medicines 
with him. The labourers who were employed to extricate their 
companions, soon became alarmed for themselves, and re¬ 
fused to go on, saying, they believed they had dug out all 
the bodies which had been covered by the ruins. Lord Byron 
endeavoured to induce them to continue their exertions, but 
finding menaces in vain, he seized a spade and began to dig 
most zealously; at length the peasantry joined him, and they 
succeeded in saving two more persons from certain death. 

It is stated in the « Conversations,* that Byron was engaged 
in several duels,—that in one instance he was himself prin¬ 
cipal in an ■affair of honour■ with llobhouse,—and would 
have hem so in another with Moore, if the Bard of Erin’s 
challenge had been properly forwarded to him. 

On tlte ad of January, i 8 i 5 , Lmd Byron married, at Sea- 
ham, in the county of Durham, Anne Isabella, only daugh¬ 
ter of Sir Ralph Millbank (since Noel), Bart. .To this lady 
he had made a proposal twelve months before, but was re¬ 
jected:-well Would it have been for their mutual happiness 
had diet rejection been repeated. Afiter their marriage, Lord 
imdy Byron took a house in London; gave splendid 
dtiiMP-^rties; kept separate carriages; and, in shoit, 
Jinnehed into every sort of fiishionable extravagance. This 
cottU not last long; the portion which his lordship had received 
with Miss Millbank (ten thousand pounds) soon melted away; 
■nd^ at length, an exaention was actnally levied on the fiir- 
nitore of his residence. It was then agr^ diat. Lady Byron, 
who on the loth of December, i 8 i 5 , had furesented her lord 
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with a daughter, should pay a visit to her lather till the' 
storm was blown over, and some arrangements had L een 
made with their creditors. From that visit she never returned, 
and a separation ensued, for which various reasons have bceu 
assigned; the real cause or causes, however, of that regretted 
event, are up to this momeut involved in mystery, though, 
as might be expected, a wonderfoi sensation was excited at 
the time, and every description of contradictory rumour was 
in active circulation. ' 

Byron was first introduced to Miss Millbank at Lady — —*’s. 
In going up stairs he stumbled, and remarked to Moore, who 
accompanied him, that it was a bad omen. On entering the 
room, he perceived a lady more simply dressed than the 
rest sitting on a sofa, and [asked Moore if she was a humble 
companion to any of the ladies. The latter replied, a She is 
a great heiress; you'd better marry her, and repair the old 
place Newstead.a 

The following anecdotes on the subject of this unfortunate 
marriage are given from Lord Byron’s Couversations, in his 
own words: 

a There was something piijuant, and what we term pretty, 
in Miss Millbank; her features were small and feminine, 
though not regular; she had the fairest skin imaginable; her 
figure was peiiect for her height, and there was a shiiplidty, 
a retired modesty about her, which was very characteristic, 
and formed a happy contrast to the cold artificial formality 
and studied stiffness which is called foshion: she interested 
me exceedingly. It is unnecessary to detail the progress of 
our acquaintance: I became daily more attached to her, and 
it end^ in my making her a proposal that was rqectcd; bet 
refusal was couched in terns that could not offond me. I 
was besides persuaded that in declining my offer she was go¬ 
verned by tbeinfloenceof her mother; andwasthe morecoop 
firmed in this opinion by her reviving onr correspondence 
herself twelvemonths aftw. The tenor of her letter was, that 
although she could not love me, she desired my friendship. 
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I'rieadthip is a dangerous word for young ladies; it is love 
folUfledged, and waiting for a fine day to fly. 

■ I was not so yoang whm my father died, but that I 
|)erfeclly remember him, and b k1 very early a horror of ma¬ 
trimony from the sight ol domestic broils; this feeling came 
over roe very strongly at my wedding. Something whispered 
me that I was sealing my owr death-warrant. I am a great 
believer in presentiments; .S«>crates’ .icnion was not a fiction; 
Monk Lewis bad his mouitur; and Napoleon many warnings. 
At the last moment I would have retreated if 1 could have 
done so; I called to mind u fneitd of mine, who had married 
a young, heauiiftil, and rich girl, and yet was miserahle; he 
liad strongly urged me against putting my ne'ek in the Mme 
yoke: and to show you how firmly I was resolved to attend 
to his advice, 1 betted Hay fifty guineas to one that I shonid 
always remain single. Six years afterwards I sent him the 
money. 1 'he day before 1 proposed to Lady Byron, I had no 
idea of doing so. 

• It had been predicted by Mrs Williams, dial twenty-seven 
was to be a daugerons age for me; the fortune-telling witch 
was right, it was .destined to prove so. 1 shall never forget 
the ad of January I Lady Byron (Bym, he pronounced it) 
was the only unconcerned person present; Lady Noel, her 
mother, cried; I trembled like « leaf, made the wrong re¬ 
sponses, and after the ceremony called her Miss Milbank. 

« There u a singular history attached to the ring The very 
day the mafoh was concluded, a ring of my mothers that had 
been lost was ^fog up by the gardener at Newstead. Ithonght 
it was SMi on pnipose for the wedding; bnt my mother’s 
-Msvisge had noS been a fortunate one, and this ring was 
doomed to be the seal of an onhappier union still 

» After the ordeal was over, we set off for a conntry*saat 
of Sir Balph’s, and 1 Was surprised at the arrangements for 
the journey, and amnawhat out of humour to find a lady’s 
maid stock between me and ray bride. It was rather too 
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early to auume the husband, so 1 was forced to submit, but 
it was oot with a very good grace. 

« I have been accused of saying, on getting into the car* 
riage, that I had married liady Byron out of spite, and be* 
cause she had refused me twice. Though 1 was for a rooment 
vexed at her prudery, or whatever it may be called, if I had 
made so uncavalier, not to say brutal, a speech, I am con* 
vioced Lady Byron would instantly have left the carriage 
to me and the maid (I mean the lady's); she had spirif 
enough to have done so, and would properly hafve resented 
die affront. 

■ Our honey-moon was not all sunshine, it had its clouds; 
and Hobhouse has some letters which would serve to explain 
the rise and fall in the barometer; but it was never down at 


aero. 

« A carious thing happened to me shortly after the honey* 
moon, which was very awkward at the time, but has since 
amused me much. It so happened that three married women 
were on a wedding visit to my wife (and in the same room 
at the same time), whom I had known to be all birds of the 
same nest. Fancy the scene of confusion that ensued. 

« The world says 1 married Miss Millbank for her fortune, 
liecause she was a great heiress. All I have ever received, 
or am likely to receive (and that has been twice paid back 
too), was 10,000/. My own income at this period was small 
and somewhat bespoke. Itewstead was a very unprofitable 
estate, and brought me in a bare tSooI. a year; the Lan* 
cashire property was hampere d with a law*suit, e^ch j^s 
cost me i4oool., and is not yet finished. 

• I l^rd afterwards that Mrs Charlment had been the 
means of poisoning Lady Noel's nund against me ; that she 
hod employed herself and others in watching me in Londmi, 
and had reported having traced me into a house in Port* 
land-place. There was one act unworthy of any one but 
such a confidante; I allude to the breaking open my writ* 
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ing-desk; a book wa* fonnd. in it that did not do much 
credit to my taste in literature, and sonic letters from a mar'* 
tied iroman irith whom 1 had been intimate before my mar* 
riage. The use that was made of the latter was most unjus¬ 
tifiable, whatever may be thought of the breach of confidence 
that led to their discovery. Lady Byron sent them to the 
husband of the lady, who had the good sense to take no notice 
of their contents. The gravest accusation that has been made 
against me is that of having intrigued with Mrs Mardyn in my 
own house, introduced her to my own table, etc.; there 
never was a more unfounded calumny. Being on the Com¬ 
mittee of Drury-Lane Theatre, 1 have no doubt that several 
actresses called on me; but as to Mrs Mardyn, who was a 
beautiful woman, and might have been a dangerous visitress, 
I was scarcely acquainted (to speak) with her. I might even 

make a more serious charge against-than employing spies 

to watch suspected amours. 1 had been shut up in a dark 
street in London writing * The Siege of Corinth,' and had re¬ 
fused myself to every one till it was finished. I was sur¬ 
prised one day by a doctor and a lawyer almost forcing 
themselves at the same time into my room; I did not know 
till afterwards the real object of their visit. 1 thought 
their questions singular, frivolous, and somewhat importu¬ 
nate, if not impertinent; hat what should 1 liave thought if I 
had known that they were seat to provide proofs of my in¬ 
sanity? 1 have no doubt that my answers to these emissa¬ 
ries* interrogations were not very rational or consistent, for 
my imaginatioa was heated by other things; but Dr Boillie 
conid not conscientioosly make me out a certificate for Bed¬ 
lam, and perhaps the lawyer gave a more favourable report 
to hU employers* The doctor said rfterwards he had been 
told that I always looked down when Lady Byron bent her 
eyes on me, and exhibited other symptoms equally infallible, 
particularly those that masked the late king's case so strongly. 
I do not, however, tax Lady Byron with this transaction: 
probably she was not jnrivy to it; she was the tool of others. 
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Her nother always detested me; 4)6 bpd not even the de¬ 
cency to conceal it in her own liQiise. Dining one day at ^ir 
Ralph's (who was a good sort of man, and of whom you may 
fom some idea, when I tell you that a leg of mutton was 
always served at his table, thnt he might cut (he same joke 
upon it), I broke a toolk^ and was in great pain, which 1 
could not avoid showing. * It will do you good,’ said Lady 
Nod; * 1 am glad of it !* I ga\e her a look! 

« Lady Byron had good idc^s, but could never express 
them; wrote poetry too, but it only good by accident ; * 
her letters were always enigmatical, hften unintdligible. She 
was easily made ihe du|^ of the designing, for she thought 
her knowledge of mankind infallible. She had got some 
.foolish idea of Madame deStael’s into her head, that a person 
may be belter known in the first hour than in ten years. She 
had the habit of drawing people’s characters after she had 
seen them once or twice. She wi*ote pages on pages about m\ 
character, but it w’as as unlike as possible. Slie was {foverueJ 
by what she called fixed rules and principles, .s<|iiared m.ithe- 
matically. She would have made an excellent wrangler at 
Cambridge. It must be confessed, however, that she gave no 
proi^f of her boasted ronsistency; first she refused roe, then 
she accepted roe, then she separated herself from me—s« 


much for consistency. 1 iired not tell you of the obl oguy and 
opprobriitni that were cast upon my name when uur separation 


was made public. 1 oiice niaije a list from the journals of the 


day of the different worthies, ancient and modern, to whom 


I was compared: I remember a lew, Nero, Apicins, Epicurus. 
Galigiila, Heltogubalus, Henry the Eighth, and lastly, the 

-- All my former friends, even iny cousin George 

nyrtm, who had been brought up with ma, and whom I ioved 
as a brother, took my wife’s part: he followed the stream 
when it was strongest against roe, and can never expect any 
thing from nie; he shall never touch a sixpence of mine. 1 
was looked upon as the worst of husbands, the most aliuiH 
doned and wicked of men ; and iny wife as a snfTering angcl^ 
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an incarnation of all the virtnea and perfections of the sex. 

1 was abused in the public prints, made the common talk of 
private companies, hissed as I went to the House of Lords, 
insulted in the streets, afraid to no to the theatre, whence 
the unfortunate Mrs Mardyn had been driven with insult. 
The Examiner was the ouly paper that dared say a word in 
iny defence, and Lady Jersey the only person in the fashion* 
able world that did not look upon me as a monster.* 

«In addition to all these morti&cations, my affairs were 
irretrievably involved, and almost so as to make me what they 
wished. I was compelled to part with Mewstead, which I 
never could have ventured to sell in my mother’s life>time. 
As it is, 1 shall never forgive myself for having done so, 
thongh 1 am told that the estate would nut now bring half as 
I much as 1 got fur it: this does not at all reconcile me to 
having parted with the old Abbey. 1 did not make np my 
mind to this step bnt from the last necessity; 1 had my wife’s 
jtortion to repay, and was determined to add io,ooo/. more 
of my own to it, which 1 did: I always hated being in debt,' 
and do not owe a guinea. The moment 1 had pot niy affaire 
in train, and in little more than eighteen months after my 
marriage, 1 left England, an involuntary exile, intending it 
should be for ever.* 

Fe shall here avail ourselves of some oljservatious by a 
powerful and elegant critic,' whose opinious on the personal 
character of Lord hyron, as well as on the merits of his poems, 
are, from their originality, candour, aud keen discrimination, 
of considerable weight. 

■ The charge against Lord Byron,* says this writer, « is, 
not that ha fsli a victim to excessive temptations, and a com¬ 
bination of ciccamstonces, which it re<{oired a rare and extra¬ 
ordinary degree of virtue, wisdom, prudence, aud steadiness 
to surmount; but that he abandoned a sitnatiou of uncom¬ 
mon advantages, and fell weakly, pnsUlanimousIy, and sel- 

• Sir Egerton Brydget, Bart, who bat written so eloquently and so ably 
on .Lord Byron’s genius and ebaracter. 
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fishly, when victory ^ild have been eSiy, and when defeat 
was ignoininioQs. In i^>ly to this charge, I do. not deny that 
Lord Byron inherited scbc very desirable, and even en^|iabIe 
privileges in the lot of ife which fell to his share. 1 should 
falsify my own sciitiineitls if 1 treated lightly the gift of an 
ancient English peerage, and a name of honor and venerable 
antiquity; but without a fortune competent to that rank, it 
is not * a bed of roses,' nay, it is attended with many and ex¬ 
treme difficulties, and the difficulties are exactly such as a 
genius and temper like Lord Byrons were least calculated to 
meet—at any rale, least calculated to meet under tlie peculiar 
collateral circumstances in which he was placed. His income 


was very narrow; his Newstead property left him a very 
small dis]M}Sable surplus; his Laucasliirc property was, in its 
condition, etc. unproductive. A profession, such as the army, 
might have lessened, or almost annihilated the difficulties of 
liis peculiar position; but probably his lameness rendered this 
impossible. He seems to have had a love of independence, 
which was noble, and probably even an intr ac tabilify^ but 
this temper added to his indisposition to Lend and adapt 
himself to his lot. A dull, or supple, or inlrigutng man^' * 
without a single good qualify of hea^ or heart, might have 
managed it much better; he might have made himself subr 
servient to governmeut, and wormed himself into some lu* 
crative place; or he might have lived meanly, conformed him¬ 
self stupidly or cringingly to all humours, and been borne 


onward on the wings of society with little personal expense. 

« Lord Byron was of another quality and temperament. If 
the world would not conform to him,still less would he con^ 


form to the world. He had all the manly, baronial pride of 
his ancestors^ though be had not all their wealth, and their 
means of generosity, hospitality, and patronage. He had the 


will, alas! without the power. 

« With this temper, these feelings, this genius, exposed to a 
combination of such untoward and trying circumstances, it 
would indeed have been inimitably praise-worthy if Lord 
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Byron could have been alvi'ays wisej prudent, caliD, correct^ 
pure, virtaous, and unassailable: he could have shown 

all the force and splendour of his nighty poetical energies, 
without any mixture of their clduls, their baneful light¬ 
nings, or iheir storms:—if he couU have preserved all his 
sensibility to every kind and noble pission, yet have remained 
placid, and unaffected by the attac of any blamcable emo¬ 
tion ; — that is, it would have been admirable if he had been 
an angel, and not a man) 

■ Unhappily, the outrages he received, tlie gross calumnies 
wliich were heaped upon him, even in the time of his highest 
favour with the public, turned the delights of his very days 
of triumph to poison, and gave him a sort of moody, fierce, and 
violent despair, which led to humours, acts, dnd words, that 
mutually aggravate the ill-will and the offences between him 
and his assailants. 11iere was a daring spirit in his temper 
and his talents, which was always inflamed rather than cor¬ 
rected by opposition. 

• In this most unpropitjon s state of things, every thing 
that vent wrong Was attribnted to Lord Byron, and, when 
once attributed, was assumed aud argued upon as an nnde* 
niabtc fact. Tet, to my mind, it is quite clear, — quite unat¬ 
tended bj a particle of doubt,— that in many things in 
which he has been the most blamed, he was the absolute vic¬ 
tim of misfortune; that unpropitious trains of events (for I 
do not wish to shift the blame on others) led to explosions 
and consequent derangements, which no cold prudent pre¬ 
tender to extreme propriety and correctness could have averted 
or met in a manner less blameable than that in which Lord 
Byron met it. 

■ It is not easy m conceive a character less fitted to con¬ 
ciliate general society by his manners and habits than that ^ 
Lord Byron. It is probable that be could mahe his address 
and conversation pleasing to ladies when he chose to please; 
bat, to the young dandies of fashion, noble and ignoble, he 
ninst have been very repulsive; as long as he continued to 
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be the ton>—*the Hod^— they may have^ndured him without 
0 ])entn(][ their mouths, because he had a frown and a lash 
which they were not wilKng to encounter; but when his 
back was turned, and they thought it safe, I do uot doubt 
that they burst out into full cry! I have heard complaints of 
his vanity, liis peevishness, his desire to monopolize dislinc- 
iioii, bis dislike of all hobbies but his own. It is not impro¬ 
bable that there may have been some foundation for these 
complaints: I am sorry for it if there was; I regret such* 
littlenesses. And then another part of the story ts probably 
left untold: we bear nothing of the provocations given him; 
—sly hints, curve of the lip, side looks, treacherous smiles, 
flings at poetry, shrugs at noble authors, slang jokes, idiotic 
bets, enigmatical appointments, and boasts of being senseless 
brutes! We do not hear repeated the jest of the glory of the 
Jew, that buys the ruined peer's falling castle; the d—d good 
fellow, that keeps the finest stud and the best hounds in the 
country out of the snippings and odds and ends of his con¬ 
tract; and the famous good match that the duke's daughter 
is going to make with Dick Wigly, the son of the rich slat^e 
merchant at Liver{>ool! We do not hear the clever dry 
jests whispered round the table by Mr —, eldest son of the 

new and rich Lord-,by young Mr->only son of Ijord—, 

the ex-4ords A., B., and C., sons of the three Irish Union earls, 
great borough-holders, and the very grave and sarcastic liOrd 

—, who believes that he has the monopoly of all tl&e talents 
and all the political and legislative knowledge of the king¬ 
dom, and jthat a poet and a bellman are only fit to be yoked 
together. 

« Thus, then, was this illustrious and mighty )K>et driven 
into exUb! Yes, driven! who would live in a country in which 
he had been so nsed, even though it was the land of his nati¬ 
vity, the land of a thousand noble ancestors, the land of 

freedom, the land where his head bad been crowned with 

■ 

laurels,—but where his heart had been tortuMcl, where all 
his most generous and moat noble thoughts had been distorted 
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and rendered ngly, and where hi« slightest errors and indis- 
qgeC^ons had been magnified into hideous crimes.* 

Dbrd Byron’s own opinions on the connubial state are thus 
related by Captain Parry 

• There are,* said hia lordship, »so many undefinable, and 
nameless, and not-to-be named causes of dislike, aversion, 
and disgust, in the matrimonial stale, that it is always impos¬ 
sible for the public, or the best friends of the parties, to 
judge between man and wife. Theirs is a relation about which 
nobody but themselves can form a correct idea, or have any 
right to qieak. As long as neither party commits gross injus¬ 
tice towards the other; as long as neither the woman nor the 
man is ^iity of any offence which is injurious to the commu¬ 
nity ; as long as the husband provides for bis offspring, and 
secures tlie public against the dangers arising from their ne¬ 
glected education, or from the charge of supporting them; by 
what right does it censure him for ceasing to dwell under 
I tic same roof with a woman, who is to him, because he kuows 
her, while others do not, an object of loathing? Can any 
thing be more monstrous than for the public voice to compel 
individuals who dislike each other to continue their cohabi¬ 
tation? This is at least the effect of its interfering with a 
relationship, of which it has no possible means of judging. 
It does not indeed drag a man to a womans bed by phy¬ 
sical force; hut it does eaert a moral force continually and 
effectively to accomplish the same purpose. Nobody can es¬ 
cape this force but those who are too high, tnr those who are 
too low, for public opinion to reach; or those hypocrites 
who are, before others, the loudest in their approbation of 
the empty and unmeaning forms of society, tl^t tliey may 
securely indulge all their propensities in secret. I have suf¬ 
fered amazingly from this interference; for diough 1 set it at 
defiance, I was neither too high nor too low to be reached by 
it, and I was not hypocrite enough to guard myself from its 
consequences. 

> Wli.it do they say of my family 


irs in England, 
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Parry? My story, 1 suppose, like othtfr minor events, inter¬ 
ested the people for a day, and was then forgotten ?» 1 

replied, no; I thought, owing to the very great interest the 
public took in him, it was still remembered and talked about. 
1 mentioned that it was generally supposed a difference of re¬ 
ligious sentiments between him and Lady Byron had caused 
the public breach. « No, Parry,»» was the reply; « Ijady Byron 
has a liberal mind, particularly as to religious opinions; and 
I wish, when 1 married her, that I had |)055e8sed the sam^; 

command over myself that 1 now do. Had I possessed a little 
more wisdom, and more forbearance, we might have been 
happy. 1 wished, when I was first married, to have remained 
in the country, particularly till my pecuniar)^ embarrassments 
were over, I knew the society of London; I knew the charac¬ 
ters of many of those Who arc called ladies, with whom lidciy 
Byron would necessarily have to associate, oiid Ldreaded her 
contact with them. But I have too much of my mother aliout 
me to be dictated to: 1 like freedom from constraint; I hare 
artificial regulations: niy conduct has always been dictated 
by my own feelings, and L<idy B^ron was quife the croii- 
ture of rules. She w'as not |)ermitted either to ride, or run, 
or walk, but as the physician prescribed. She w*as not suf¬ 
fered to go out when I wished to go; and then the old house 
was .a mere gho.st-housc; I dreamed of ghosts, and thought 
of them waking. It was an existence I could not support. 
Here Lord Byron broke off abruptly, saying, m I hate to 
speak of my family affairs; though 1 have been compelleil to 
talk nonsense concerning them to some of my butterfly visi¬ 
tors, glad on any terms to get rid of their importunities. I 
long to be again on the niountaios. 1 am fond of solitude, 
and should never talk nonsense if I always found plain men 
to talk to.» 

\ 

In the spring of 1816 , Lord Byron quitted England, to 
return to it no .more. He craned over to France, through 
which he passed rapidly to Brussels, taking in his way a survey 
of (he field of Waterloo. He then proceeded to Coblentx, and 
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up the Rhine to Basle. He passed the summer on the banks of 
the lake of Geneva. With what enthusiasm he eojoyed^ and 
with what contemplations he dwelt among its scenery, his 
own poetry soon exhibited to the world. Bis third canto of 
Childe Harold^ his Manfred^ and his Prisoner of Chillon were 
composed at the Campagne Diodsti* at Coligny, a mile from 
Geneva. 

These productions evidently proved that the nnfinrtnnate 
events which had induced Lord Byron to become a voluntary 
exile from his native land, however they might have exacer¬ 
bated his feelings, had in no measure chilled his poetical fire. 

The anecdotes that follow are given as his lordship related 
tliem to Captain Med win:— 

« Switzerland is a country I have been satisfied with seeing 
ouce; Turkey I could live iii for ever, I ne%'er forget my 
predilections. I was in wretched state of he«'ikh« end worse 
spirits, when I was at Geneva; but quiet and the Jake, physi-* 
rians better than Polidori, soon set me up. 1 never led so 
moral a life as daring my residence in chat country; but 1 
gained no credit by it. Where there is a mortification, there 
ought to be reward. On the contrary, there is no story so 
absurd that they did not invent at my cost. I was watched 
by glasses on the opposite side of the lake, and by glasses too 
that must have had very distorted optics. I was waylaid in 
iny evening drives — I was accused of corrupting all the 
grisMes in the rue Basse. 1 believe that they looked upon 
me as a man-monster worse than the pi^ueur.* 

« I knew very few of the Genevese. Hentsh was very civil 
to me; and 1 have a great respect for Sismondi. 1 was forced 
to retura the civilities of one of their professors by asking 
him, and an old gentleman, a friend of Gray**, to dine with 
me. 1 had gone out to sail early in the morning, and the 
wind prevented me from returning in time for dinner. 1 un¬ 
derstand that I offended them mortally. ' Polidori did the 
honours. 

. 

• Among our conotrymen I made no new acquaintances; 
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Shelley, Monk Lewie, and Hobhoose, were almost the only 
English people I saw. No wonder; I showed a distaste for 
society at that time, and went little among the Genevese; be¬ 
sides, I could not speak French. What is become of my boat¬ 
man and boat? I suppose .she is rotten; she was never worth 
much. When I went the tour of the lake in her with Shelley 
and Hobhouse, she was nearly wrecked near the very spot 
where Saint-Preux and Julia were in danger of being drowned. 
It would have been classical to have been lost there, but not' 
so agreeable. Shelley was on the lake much oftener than 1, 
at all hours of the night and day: he almost lived on it; his 
great rage is a boat. We aru both building now at Genoa, I 
a yacht, and he an open boat.» 

H Somebody possessed Madame de Stael witii an opinion of 
my immorality. 1 used occasionally to visit her at Coppet; 
and once she invited me to a f;nnily-dinner, and I found the 
room full of strangers, who bad come to stare at me as at some 
outlandish beast in a raroc-sliow. One of the ladies fainted, 
and the rest looked as if his satanic majesty had been among 
them. Madame dc >Stael took the lilierty to read me a lecture 
before this crowd, to which I only made her a low bow.* 

His lordship’s tra\citing equipage was rather a singular 
one, and afforded a strange catalogue for the Dogana: seven 
servants, five carriages, nine horses, a monkey, a buli-dog 
and mastiff, two cats, three pea-fowls and some bens (I do not 
know whether I have classed them in order of rank), formed 
part of his live slock; these, and all bis honks, ron.sisting 
of a very large library of modem works (for he bought all 
the best that came out)* together with a vast quantity of 
furniture, might well be termed, with Caesar, • impedi¬ 
ments.* 

From about the cornmeucemenC of the year 1817 to that 
of i 8 ao. Lord Byron's principal residence was Veuice. Here 
he continued to employ himself in poetical coropositioB with 
an energy still increasing. He wrote the Lament of Tasso, 
the fourth canto of Childe Harold, the dramas of Marino Fa- 

3 
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iiaroi and ihe Two Foscari; Ite{ipo, ]!|laKepp49 and tbe Mrliat' 
cantos of Don Jiiaiii etc. 

Gofiftidermg these oidy with regaixl to ifitaMoatiMil,activity 
jud force, there can he no difference o£ opinipn; though 
there inay be a« to their degreo of poetical excelleiico, the 
tlau ill the scale of literary merit to which they belong, and 
iheir moral, religious, and tendencies. The Lament 

<if Tasso, which in every liiieahoatuU in iheipost perfect poe¬ 
try, is liable to no countervailing objection on the part of the 
nioraiisl. 

In the third canto ol the Vilgriuiage ,» tlie discontented 
and repining spirit of Hdrold had already becpijne mMcb sat> 
tened: 


K Jov wns lu^c ulwdvs fibscot fraiii Ills fucc, 

But o'er it in »u<ii sccnca would stcjl with tranquil grace.. 

II0 «» a Iteing of still grittier mould in the fourth cavlo; hi* 
tle«ip<ur hits eien sometimes aosuiued a suoUinguess, and the 
lovely 3 im1 lively creations of the poet’s brain are less, pain¬ 
fully alioyed^and less suddenly checked by the gloomy visions 
of j luorbid imagination, lie represented bimself, front the 
heginuing, as a ruin; and when we first gazed u{ion him, we 
saw indued in abundance tlie black.lcaces of recent violence 
apd convulsion. The edifice was not rchuilt^ lutf its hues 
iteve softened by the passing wings of Time, and, the calm 
sknv ivy had found leisure to wreath (tie so^t green' of its 
inabuidholy amoug the fragments of the decay. In so far the 
pUgrintthacame wiser, as he seemed to think mtwe of others 
and with a greater spirit of humanity. There wus something 
fiendish in tha air with which he surveyed, the first scene 
of his wanderings; and no proof of the strength of geniug 
wanever eihihitml so atVMig and na^neationahle as the sudden 
and entire possession of dve minds of men hy such a being 
as he then appeared to he. He looked npon a buH-fiil^t and «. 
field of battle with on variaty of einqtkm. Hrutes and men 
were, in. his eyes Iha saaia blind, stupid viotins of ihp savage 
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loil of power. He seemed to shot his eyes to every thing 
of that citizenship and patriotism which ennobles the spirit 
of the soldier, and to delight in scattering the dust and 
ashes of his derision over all the most sacred resting-places 
of the sou) of man. Kven then, we must allow, the original 
spirit of the Eiiglishman and die poet broke triumphantly, 
at times, through the chilling mist in which it had been vpon- 
Uneously enveloped. lu Greece, above all, the contemplation 
of Actiuin, Sahiinib, Marathon, Thermopylae, ami Platsea, sub¬ 
dued the prejudices of him who had gazed unmoved, or 
with disdain, upon fields of more recent glory. The nobility 
of manhood appeared to 'jjelight this moody visitant; and he 
accorded, without reluctance, lo the shades of long departed 
heroes that I'everent honiage which, in the strange mixture of 
envy and scorn wherewith the contemplative so often regal'd 
active men, he had refused to the living, or to the newly dead. 

fiat there would he no end of descantiiigon the character of 
the Pilgrim, nor of the moral reflections which it awakens; w'e 
therefore lake leave of Childe Harold in his own beautiful lan- 
gnage: 

« Fiirewdl! a word that must l>r. and hath been-- 
A .sound lk:*t makes us linger;—yet—farewell! 

Yc * who htivc traced the pilgriai to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A ibought vrhidi once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollcutiofi, not in vain 
He wore bis sandal sKoon and scallop shell- 

Farewell! • • • t • 

* * • • • • 


Alas! we must now say fareillre)l for ever. 

Manfced was the fi|»t of Lord Byrou's dramatic poeius, and, 
wo think, tbo finost. The spirit of his genius seems there 
wrestling with the spirit of his nature, tha struggle heiug 
for tlie palm of sublimity. Manfred has always appeared to 
us one of the most genaine creations of the noble bard's 
mind. The mdanclioly is more heartfelt: the poet does not 
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here seem t 6 scowl his brows, but they drop under the weight 
of his thoughts; his intellect, too, is strongly at work tu it, 
nnd the stern haughtiness of the principal character is alto¬ 
gether of an intellectual cast: the conception of this cha-^ 
racter is Miltonic. 1 he poet has made him worthy to abide 
amongst those «palacrs of nature,» those «icy halls, where 
forms and fills the avalanche.» Manfred stands up against 
the stupendous scenery of ihe poem, and is as lofty, towering, 
and grand as the mountains; wlieii we picture him in iina* 
giuation he assumes a shape of height and independent dig- 
nit^, shining in its own splendour amongst the snow'y summits 
which he was iircustoined to climb. The passion, too, in this 
composition, is fervid and impetuous, but at the same time 
deep and full, which is not always the cHse in Byrons produc¬ 
tions ; it is serious and sincere throughout. The music of the 
language is as solemn and as touching as that of the wind 
coining through the bending ranks of the inacerssilde Alpine 
foi'esls; and the mists and vapours rolling down the gullies 
and ravines that yawn horribly on the eye, are not more wild 
and striking in their appearance than are the supernatural 
creations of the poet's fancy, whose magical agency is of 
mighty import, but is nevertheless continually sunnounted 
by the high intellectual power, invincible will, and intrepid 
philosophy of Manfred. 

The first idea of the desc riptive passages of this beautiful 
poem will be easily recognised in the following extract from 
I^ord Byron’s travelling memorandum })ook. 

•t 'Sept. ai, 1816. Left Thun in a boat, which carried us 
the length of this lake in three hours. The lake small, but 
the banks fine—rocks down to the water's edge—-landed at 
Kewhouse. Passed Interlachen—entered upon a range of 
scenes beyond all description or previous conception. Passed 
a rock bearing an in.scriptton—two brothers —one murdered 
the other—just the place for it. After a variety of windings 
came to an enormous rock—arrived at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain (the Jungfraw)—glaciers—-torrents—one of these 900 feet 
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visible descent — lod(;e at the curate's—set out to see the 
valley — heard an avalanche fall^ like thunder !-• glaciers 
enormous--storm comes on—thunder and lightning, and hail! 
all in perfection and beautiful. The torrent is in shape, 
curving over the rock^ like the tuil of the white horse stream* 
ing in the wind—just as might he conceived would be that 
of the Pale Horse/ on which Death is mounted in the Apo¬ 
calypse. It is neither mist nor water, but a something be¬ 
tween both; its immense height gives it a wave, a curve, a 
spreading here, a condension there — wonderful -j- indescri¬ 
bable. 

« Sept. Ascent of the Wingren, the Deni dargeni shin¬ 
ing like truth on one side, on the other the clouds rose 
from the opposite valley, curling up perjieiidiciilar precipices, 
like the foam «/ the ocean of hell during a spring tide! It was 
white and sulphury, and immeasurably deep in appearaure. 
The side we ascended was of course not of so precipitous a 
nature, but on arriving at the summit we looked down on 
the other side upon a boiling sea of cloud, dashing against 
the crag on which we stood. Arrived at the Ureenderwold; 
mounted and rode to the higher glacier—twilight, but dis>^ 
tinct—very fine—glacier like a frozen hurricane—starlight 
beautiful—the whole of the day was fine, aud, in point of 
weather, as the day in which Paradise was made. Passed 
whole woods of withered pines—all withered—tranks stripped 
and lifeless—done by a single winter.. 

Of Lord Byrons tragedies we shall merely remark, with 
reference to the particular nature of their tragic character, 
that the effect of them all is rather grand, terrible, and ter. 
rific, than mollifying, subduing, or pathetic. As dramatic 
poems they possess much beauty and originality. 

The style and nature of the poem of Don Juan forms a siii- 
gnlarly felicitous mlxtare of burlesque and pathos, of humor¬ 
ous observation and the higher elrnients of poetical compo¬ 
sition. Never was the English language festooned into more 
luxurioas stanzas than in Don Joan: like the dolphin sporting 
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in its native waves, at every turn, Irawever groteeque, dis- 
playing a new hue and a new beauty, lo the noble antiior 
there shows an absolute control over his means, and at every 
cadence, rhyme, or construction, however whitnstral, delights 
us with novel and magical associations. We wish, wv heart¬ 
ily wish, that the Hne poetry which is so richly scattered 
through the sixteen cantos of this moat original and most 
astonishing production, bad not been tailed up with very 
mnch that is e<J[uaIIy frivolous as foolish; and aincerely do 
we regret that the alloying dross of sensnality should ran so 
freely through the otherwise rich vein of the author’s verse. 

Whilst at Veoict’, Byron displayed a most noble instance of 
generosity. The house of a shoemaker, near bis Icndship’s resi¬ 
dence in .St. Samnel, was burnt to the ground, with every 
article it c'ontained, and the proprietor reduced with a large 
family to the greatest indigence and want. When Lord Syren 
ascertained the afflicting circumstamces of that calamity, he 
not only ordered a new and superior habitation to be im¬ 
mediately bnilt for the sufferer, the whole expense of which 
was home by his lordship, but also presented the unfortu¬ 
nate tradesman with a sam equal in valne to the whole of 
his lost stock in trade and furnitnre. 

L Lord Byron avoided as moch as fiossable any intercoarse 
ith his countrymen at Venice; Ibis seems to have been in a 
great measure necessary, in order to prevent the intnision of 
im|N:rtiiieiit curiosity. In an appendix to one ef his poems, 
written with reference to a book of travels, the author of 
which disclaimed any wish to lie introduced to the nolde 

m 

lord, he loftily and sarcastically chastises the incivility of 
such a gratuitous declaration, expresses his'« utter abhor¬ 
rence of any contact with the travelling English;* and thus 
cendodes; • Except lionb l^ansdownr, Jersey, and Lauder¬ 
dale, Messrs. Scott, Hattimond, Sir Hiinqdirey Savey, die kite 
Mr Lewis, W. Bankes, M. Hoppner, Thmuas Moore, Lord 
BLinUaird, hb brother, Mr Joy, and Mr ilehhoase, I do not 
Mcolleet to have mtehinged a word with Mtnihhr Englishman 
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stwe I left their otimitry, and alinogt alF these 1 hnd kiio^*n 
before* I 4 ie others, and God knows there wete some haii- 
dreds who bored me wdlh letters or visits, 1 reftised to have 
any eoiDliiunicalioii with; and shall be proud and happy when 
that vtdsh becomes mutual** 

After a resideitce of three yea^s at Venice, Lord Byron 
removed to Aavcnna, towards the close of the year 1B19. 
Here be wrote the Prophecy of Oante, which exhibited a new 
spedintni of the astonishing variety of strength and expan¬ 
sion of faculties he possessed and exercised. Abonrtithe same 
time he wrote Sardaiiapalus, a tragedy; Cain, a mystery ; and 
Heaveii and Earth, a mystery. Tfaoii{^ there arc some obvi¬ 
ous reasons which render Sardauapalus unfit for the English 
stage, it is, on the whole, the most splendid specimen which 
our language affonis of that species of tragedy which was 
the exclusive object of Lord ByroiVs admiration. Gain is one 
of the productions which has subjected its noble author to the 
severest denunciations, on account of the crime of impiety 
alleged against it; it seems to have a tendency to call in 
^estion the ^benevolence of Providence. In answer to the 
load and general outcry which this production occasioned. 
Lord Byron observed, in a letter to his publisher, m If * Cain* 
be Masphemous, ‘ Paradise CiOst’ is blasphemous, and the 
wdrds of she Oxford gentleman, ' EvU, be thou my good,’ arc 
from that very poem from the mouth of Satan 9 and is tlicre 
any tKnig more in that df Lucifer in the mystery 7 * Caiti’ 

is Doriiing more than a drama, not a piece of argument: if 
laicifer and Cain speak as the first rebel and first murderrT 
may be supposed to speak, nearly all the rest of the person* 
ages talk also aecordtng to their'characters; and the stronger 
passions have ever been permitted to the drama. 1 have 
avoided introducing the Deity as in Scripture, though Mil- 
ton does, and toot very wisely either: but have adopted his 
angel as sent to Cain instead, on purpose to avoid shocking 
any feelings on the subject, by falling short of wbaC all un¬ 
inspired men must firfi short in^ viz. giving an adequate no- 
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tioii of the effect of the presence of Jehovah. The old mys¬ 
teries introduced him liberally enoughi and all this I avoided 
in the new one.» 

An event occurred at Ravenna during his lordship’s stay 
there, which made a deep impression on him, and to which 
he alludes in the fifth Canto of Don Juan. The military 

m 

commandaitt of the place, who, though suspected of being 
secretly a Carbonaro, was too powerful a luan to be arrested, 
was assassinated opposite to I^ord Byron s palace. His lordship 
had his foot in thestirmp at the usual hour of exercise, when 
his horse started at the report of a gun: on looking up. Lord 
Byron perceived a man throw down a carbine and run away 
at full speed, and another man stretched upon the pavement 
a few yards from himself; it was the unhappy commandant. 
A crowd was soon collected, but no one ventured to offer the 
least asustance. Lord Byron directed his servant to lift up 
the bleeding body, and carry it into his palace; though it 
was represented to him that by doing so he would confirm 
the suspicion, which was already eotertained, of his belonging 
to the same party. Sack an apprebenuon could have no ef¬ 
fect on Byron's mind when an act of humanity was to be 
perfbnned; he amisted in bearing the victim of assassination 
into the house, and patting him on a bed. He was already 
dead from several wounds: « he appeared to have breathed 
his last without a struggle,, said his lordship, when afters 
wards recounting the affair, « I never saw a' countenance 
so calm. His adjutant followed the corpse into the house; 1 
remember his lamentation over him:—' Povero diavolo! non 
aveva &tto male, anchk ad un cane.' . The following were 
the noble writer's poetical reflections (in Don Juan) on view¬ 
ing the dead body: 


-«I gated (as oft 1 gaud the sanu) 

To try if 1 could wrench ailght out of death, 
Which should ooatlnn, or sbahe, or make a laith; 
But it was all a mystaryhere wo aro, 

And ibeu ve go:—but wheret Rva hitaof lead. 
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Or three, or two, or ooc, iiend very fer. 

And is this blood, then, form'd but to be shed ? 

Gan every element our elements mar? 

And air, earth, water, rire,-*llvc, and wc dead^ 

We whose minds comprehend all things?—No more * 

But let us to the story as before.^ 

That a being of such glorious capabilities should abstract- 
ediy^ and without an attempt to throw the responsibility on 
a fictitious personage, have avowed such startling doubts, was 
a daring which, whatever might then have been his private 
opinion, he ought not to have hazarded. ^ 

It is difiicult,» observes Captain Medwin, m to judge, from 
the contradictory nature of bis writings, what the religious 
opinions of lx>rd Byron really were. From the conversations 
1 held with him, on the whole, I am inclined to think tiiat if 
he were occasionally sceptical, and thought it, as he says iu 
Don Juan, 


————« A picasuiit voyage, perhaps, to float 
Like Pyrrho, in a sea of speculation.!) 


yet his wavering never amounted to a disbelief in tlie divi^. 

Founder of Christianity. ‘ 

M Galling on him one day,« continues the Captain, Mwe 
found him, as was sometimes the case, silent, dull, and sombre. 
At length he said: ^Uere is a little book somr jody has sent 
me about Christianity, that has made me ver^- i^comfortable; 
the reasoning seems to me very strong, the proofs are very 
staggering. 1 dont think you can answer it, Shelley, at least 
I am sure I can t, and what is more, I don’t wish it.’ 

• Speaking of Gibbon, Lord Byron said: thought 

the question set at rest in the history of the Decline and Fall, 
but I om not so easily convinced. It is not a matter of volition 


to unbelieve. Who likes to own that he has been a fool all his 
life,-*to unlearn all that he has been taught in his youth, or 
can think that some of the best men that ever lived have been 
fools? 1 don’t know why 1 am considered an unbeliever. 1 
disbwned the othw day that I was of Shelley’s school in meta* 
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pliyaics, though I ailmired his poetry; not but what be has 
changed his mode of thinking very much since he wrote the 
notes to «Queen Mah«» which 1 was accused of having a hand 
ill. I know, however, that I am considered an iiifi<lel. My 
wife and sister, when they joined parties, sent me prayer- 
books. Then* was a Mr Muluck, who went about the conti¬ 
nent preaching orthodoxy in politics and religion, a writer of 
had sonnets, and a lecturer in worse prose,—he tried to con¬ 
vert me to some new xect of chrisliaiiity. He was a great 
anti-materialist, and abused Locke.' 

ft On another occasion he s^ul. '1 have just received a letter 
from a Mr Shcppaid, inclosing a prater made for my welfare 
by his wife a few days boibre her death. The letter states 
that he has had the mUfortune to lose this amiable woman, 
who had seen me at llamsgate, many years ago, rambling 
among theclilTs; that she had been impressed with a sense oi 
my irreligion from the tenor of my works, and had often 
prayed fervently for my coriver-'ion, particnlaiiy in her last 
moments. The prayer is beautifully written. I like devotion 
in wooieti. She must have been a divine creature. I pity 
the man who has lost her! I .shall write to him by return 
of the courier, to condole with him, and tell lam that Mrs 
S. need not have entertained any concern for my spiritoal 
affairs, for that no man is more of a Christian 4han / am, what¬ 
ever my writings may have ted her and otbevsto su$pedt.'» 

We have given the above extracts from a sense of justice to 
the meinery of Lord Uyrou; they are redeeming and consola¬ 
tory evidences that his heart was for from being .sheathed iti 
OMssailabie scepticism, and, as mch, ought not to be otnicted 
in a preface to his works. 

10 the atttnknn of i8ai, the noble bard removed to Pisa, 
jfn Tuscany. He took up his residence there in the l4infraii- 
chi palace, and engaged in an incrigue whh the beautiful 
^icetoH, wife of tlie donot of that nimie, which conitexion, 
with more than his usuai constancy, he maintained for nearly 
tirree years, daring which period the counteia was separated 
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iiom her husband, on an application from the latter to the 
Pope. 

The folhmiog is a sketch of this « fair enchantress," as 
taken at the time the liaison was formed between her and 
Byron. « The countess is twenty-three years of age, though 
she appears no more than seventeen or eighteen. Unlike 
most of the Italian women, her complexion is delicately fair. 
Her eyes, large, dark, and languishing, are shaded by the 
longest eye-lashes in the world, and her hair, which is un¬ 
gathered on her head, plays over her falling shoulders in a 
profusion of natural ringlets of the darkest unborn. Her 
figure is, perhaps, too much embonpoint fur her height; bat 
her bust is perfect Her features want little of possessing a 
Grecian regularity of outline; and site has the most beautiful 
mouth and teeth imaginable. It is impossible to see without 
admiring—to hear the Guiccioli speak without being fascin¬ 
ated. Her amability and gentleness show themselves in every 
intonation of her voice, which, and the music of her perfect 
Italian, give a peculiar 'chann to every thing she otters. 
Grace and elegance seem component parts of her nature. Not¬ 
withstanding that she adores Lord Byron, it is evident that 
the exile and poverty of her aged father sometimes affect her 
spirits, and throw a shade of ttelaincholy on het countenance 
which adds to the deep interest this lovely woman creates. 
Her conversation is lively without being learned; she has read 
all the best authors of her own and the French language. She 
often conceals what sbO knows, from the fear of being thought 
to know too much, possibly from being aware that Lord Byron 
was not fond of iflties. He is certainly very much attached 
to her, without being nctaaUy in love. His description of the 
Georgiotti in the KMfrhii |edac!e at Yenlce b meant for the 
conntess. The beaottfril annnat |irefixed to the ' Prophecy 
of Dante’ wns addremad to her.* 

The anMiced Hneis 'brilMh by Dyton tehen he was ahont 
to qnit Venleh tojolti frm todntett dt ttevenhi, tvill show the 
state of his frnlings at Hint titte. 
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« Biver ■ Ui&t rollest hj the ancicnl walls 
Where dwells the Isdy of my love, when she 
Walks by the brink, and there perchance recaU 
A faint and fleeting memory of me: 

« What if thy deep and ample streom should be 
A mirror of my heart, where she may read 
The thousand thoughts t now betray to thee. 

Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy speed? 

What do I say—a mirror of my heart? 

Are not thy waters sweeping, dark, and strong? 
Such as my feelings were and are, thou art; 

And sudi as thou art, were my passions long. 

«Time may have somewhat tamed them, not for ever; 

Thou overflow's! thy hanks, and not for aye: 

Thy bosom overboils, congenial river! 

Thy floods subside, and mine have sunk away^ 

li But left long wrecks behind them, and again 
Borne on our old unchanged career, we move; 
Thou tendest wildly onward to the main, 

And 1 to loving one I should not love. 

« The emrent I behold wfll sweep beneacb 
Her native walls, and murmur at her feet; 

Her eyea will look on thee, when she shall breathe 
The twilight air, unbann'd by summer s heat 

«8he will look on thee; I have look'd on thee, 

Full of that thought, and from that moment ne'er 
Thy waters could I dream of, name, or me, 

Witliout the inseparable sigh for her. 

« 

a Her bright eyes will be imaged in thy itream; 

Tes, they will meet the wave I gate on nows 
NBiie cannot witness, even in a dream, 

That happy wave repais me in its flow. 

«Tlie wave that heart my tears returns no more: 

Will she return by whom that wave dmil sweep? 
Both tread thy banks, both wander on ihy diore; 

I near thy loaroe, she by the, dark-blue deep. 

1 The Po. 
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«Bat that which Iceepeth m apart !• not 
Dittanoe, nor depth of ware, nor apaee of earth. 

But the diatraction of a varioua lot, 

At variout at the climatet of oar birth. 

• A itranijer loves a lady of the laod. 

Bom fur beyond tlie maantaint, but hit blood 

It all meridian, as if never fum'd 
By the bleak wind that ehilia the polar flood. 

•My blood it all meridian; were It not, 

I had not left my dime;—I shall not be, 

In spite of tortures ne'er to be foriiot, 

A slave again of love, at least of thee. 

vT it vain to struggle—let me peridi young— 

Live at I lived, and love at I have loved: 

To dust if 1 return, from dust 1 ^rung^ ' 

And then at least my heart can ne'er be noved.a 

It is impossible to conceive a more unvaried life than Lord 
Byron led at this period in the society of a few select friends. 
Billiards, conversation, or reading, filled np the intttvals till 
it was time to take the evening drive, ride, and jnstoLpractice. 

He dined at half an honr after sun<«et, then drove to 
Connt Gamba's, the Countess Guiccioirs fhther, passed several 
hours in her sctdBty, retnrned to his palace, and either read 
or wrrote till two or three in the morning; oeeastonally 
drinking spirits diluted with water as a medicine, from a dread 
of a nephritic complaiiit, to which he was, or fancied himself, 
subject. 

While l4ord Byron resided at Pisa, a serious affray occnrred, 
in which he was personally concerned. Taking his nsnal ride, 
with tome fridndt, one of them was violently jostled by a ser^ 
jeantHntjor of hnstan, who dashed, at fall'speed, throngli 
the midstbf tite party. They pnmed andeverlodt him near 
thePiaggia gate; but their retnonstnnccs were answered only 
by dmse and meiiAWy and an attempt, tm the part of' the 
l^fd at thd gate, to hrmtihem. Thu oecaaioned a severe 
scnflle, in wUeh severid of Loid Byron's party were wounded. 
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as wag algo the hugsar. The cuoseqnence wa^ that all Lord 
Byron’s gecwaatg (ivho were wariaJy attached to him, and 
had shown great ardour in his defence), were baaUhed from 
Pisa; and with them the Countt GamlMi, father and eon. Lord 
Byron was himself advised to leave it; and as the countess ac¬ 
companied her father, he soon after joined them at Leghorn, 
and passed six weeks at Monte Nero. Ills retom to Pisa was 
‘ occasioned by a new persecution the Counts Gamba. An 
order was issued for them to leave the Tuscan states in four 
days; and after their embarkation for Genoa, the countess 
and Lord Byron opanly lived together, at the Lanfranchi 
palace. 

It was at Pisa tluU Byron vnrote ■■ Werner,* a tragedy; the 
• Deformed Transfomted,* and continued his « Don Juan* to 
the end of the sixteenth canto. We venture to introduce here 
the following critical summary' of this wonderfnl production of 
genius: 

The poem of Don Juan has all sorts of faults, many of 
srlttch canitpt bo.defended, and some pf which ate disgusting; 
but it has, also, almost every sort of pootiical merit: there ore 
ill it some of the iiaest passages LprdtByron overwrote; there 
is amaaing knowledge of humen natBRe in it; theve is exqui¬ 
site humoar; there is freedom, and,hQnAd,.and vigour of nar¬ 
rative imagery, sentiment, and ttyM* which, cm admirable i 
there is a vast fertility of deep, extensive, and original thought; 
and, an Uio same time, there is ;the profuaian of a prompt ami 
most richly-stored memory. The invention is lively and poe- 
tieaU descviptions are hrilliant and glowing, yet not over- 

wrpli^ll^Jbpit' Bresh ifipctn nature, and faithful to her colours; 
aaid. tba {nwraletit character of (ha whole ^ting too inapy 
dealt vot dispiriUDg, though gloomy; not misanthropic, 
thongh bitter; apd not repnlsive to the visions of poetical 
eidhnetMni* though indignant and resentfoh 

Load byron’e acgwahKOBcc with beigh Hont, the late editor 
of the ^xamiiier, originaeed in his grateful feeling for the man¬ 
ner in which Idr Hunt ttood forward in his justification, at a 
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tiow whea ihe onrreat of {lalilie oyt fliaifc ima Mtongly against 
hip. Thia feeling induoed kin. to invite Mr Hopit to the 
Lapfrapchi palace, where a suite of apartments were fitted up 
for ksni. On his anival in- the spring of 1833, a periodical 
pohlieation was pr«jected» under the title of (The liberal,* 
of which-Hunt was to be the editor, and to.which Lord Byron 
and Percy Shelley (who had been 'residing for sone time on 
terms of great uttimacy with his lorddsip) were to pjsntribute. 
Three non^ers of the « Liberal* were pnblisbed in*Loudon, 
when, in consequence of the nnh«|q>y fate of Mr Shelley 
(who perished in the Meditermnean by the upsettUtg of a 
boat), and of. ojdier discouraging circnnstaucee, it waa discon- 
turned. 

Byron attended the funeral of his poet-friend, the following 
description wbidi, by a person who was present, is not 
without interest 

• 18th August, 1833. — On the ooceeion of Shelley's me- 
lancdmly fate, I revisited Pisa, and on the day of my arrival 
learnt that Land-Pyron was gone to the sea^shore, to assist in 
pMdiMnniQg the,last offices to bis friend. We came to a spot' 
raaihed.by an oU and widiered trunk ef a fir-tcee, and near 
it, on tho beach, stood a solitary hut covered with reeds. The 
situation, was welheidcalated for a poet’s grave, A few weeks 
before 1 had ridden with him and Lord Byron to.thU,v«ry spot, 
which I afterwards visited more than onee. hs front was a 
magnificent extent of the blue mid windless Mediterranean, 
with the isles, of Elba and Guyana* -r-Lord Byxou'a yacht at 
anchor iu-the offing: on the other side an almost honodless 
cateut of sandy wddeaness, uncnltiveted. and. nniuhahUed, 
Ipre aisd tiSeaainten|temed in tufts with nnderwood curved 
by Uif. safrdnaaM, and sinntnd by the harmnaod dry nailiiKe 
of thosoiljiu wUch it grew. At e^al djatanaes, alonf the 
coaet sthodihigh't9>acu timers, for the dpuhlc porpose of 
guarding tha ooast hwn.smttggUng, and enforcuig the qm- 
rantina ImpA ’Bus vkni washoundedby mi issmensa eataot 
of thg teilian irtuah are hare partkwiaily.pictttresque 
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frtna Uieir voleank: and manifold aflpearancet, and which 
being conlipoied of white marble, give their eommits the ap¬ 
pearance of snow. iU a foreground to this picture appeared 
tis extraordinary a group. Lord Byron and Trelawney were 
seen standing over the burning pile, with some of the sol¬ 
diers of the guard; and Leigh Hunt, whose feelings and 
nerves could not carry him through the scene of horror, 
lying back in the carriage,—the four post-horses ready to 
drop with the intensity of the noon-day sun. The stillness 
of all around was yet more felt by the shrill scream of a so¬ 
litary curlew, which, perhaps attracted by the body, wheeled 
in such narrow circles round the pile, that it might have been 
struck with the hand, and was so fearless that it could not 
be driven away. Looking at the corpse. Lord Byron said:— 
' Why, that old black silk handkerchief retains its form better 
than that human body! ’ Scarcely was the ceremony con- 
dodcd, when Lord Byron, agitated by the spectacle he had 
witnessed, tried to dissipate in some degree the impression of 
it by his fiavourite recreation. He took off his clothes, there¬ 
fore, and swam to the yacht, which was riding a fow miles 
distant. The heat of Hie ton and cheeked perspiration threw 
him into a fever which he felt coming on before he left du 
water, and which became more violent before he reached Pisa. 
On hisTetam he immediately took a warm bath, and the next 
momhig was perfectly recovered.• 

The enmity between Byron and Southey, the poet-lanrsate, 
is as well known as that between Pope and Colley Cibber. 
Their ptditics were diametrically opposite, and the noble bard 
regnrded the bard of royalty as a renegado from his early 
pkhaciplet. It was not, however, so much on account ttf 
pditical principles that the enmity between Byron nnd 
Southey was kept up. The peer, in his satire, had handled 
the epics of the laureate ■ too roughly,* aiul this the latter 
deeply resented. Wltilsf travelling on ^ continent, Southey 
dbs^ed Kelley’s name in the Album, at Mont Anveit 
with «A 0 *»r» written after it, and an indignant oommentin 
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the Mone laii|[aage written under it; elio the names of some of 
Byrons other friends. The laureate, it is said, copied the 
names and the comment, and, on hie return to England, re> 
ported the whole circomstances, and hesitated not to conclude 
Byron of tile same principles as his Mends. In a poem he 
snbsequently wrote, called the «Vision of Judgment,* he stig> 
matiaed Lord Byron as the father of the « Satanic School of 
Poetry.* His lordship, in a mite appended to the ■ Two 
Foscari,* retorted in a very sevnre manner, and even per> 
mitted himself to ridicule Sonthey’s wife, the uster of Cole¬ 
ridge’s wile, they having been at one time «two< milliners of 
Bath.» The laureate wrote on answer to this note in the 
Conrier newspaper, which, when Byron saw it, enraged hhn so 
much that he consulted with his friends whether or not he 
odght to go to England to answer it personally, tn cooler 
momeilts, however, he resolved merely to write Au * Vision of 
Judgment,* which was a parody on Sonthey’s, and appeared 
in ona of the humhefs of tike • Liberal,* for which Hunt, the 
publisher, was prosecuted by the « Constitutional Association,» 
and found guilty. 

As some of our readers may he enrions to knew the rate nt 
which Lord Byron was paid for his productions, we aanek 
the follovring statement, by Mr Murray, the bodaeller, of the 
tuttis ^veti by him for tiie copy^rights of roost of his lord- 
ship’s works: 


Childe tiarold, 1.11 . 6ooi. 

-, m.1,575 

IV.a,ioo 

Oiaonr. 5s5 

fonda of AbydOs. 5 a 5 

OOfSair Sa5 

Lam. 700 

Bilglir'afCeinaflii . . . . 5s6 

iParirinn 5aA 

'tikmdif nf niMa. -Iia 

3. 
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Manfred. 3 ■ 5 

B«|4^ .... . . . . 5a5 

Don Joan 1. II.t,5a5 

-III. IV. V. .... i. 5 a 5 

Doge of Venice.i,o5o 

Sardauapalns, Cain, and Foscari i, i oo 
Maaeppa . . . .... 5a5 

Primner of Chillon .... 5a5 

Suodriet. 45e 


Total . iS, 4 S 5 ]. 


As is the case with many men in affluent circumstances, 
Byron was at times more than generous; and again, at other 
tianes, what might be called mean. lie once borrowed 5oo/. 
in order to give it to the widow of one who had been his 
frtend; he frequently dined on five Pauls, and once gave 
bis bills to a lady to be exaniiued, because he thought hr 
was cheated. He gave loooL for a yacht, which he sold again 
for 3ooL, and refused to give the sailors tlidr jackets; It 
ought, however, to be observed tlmt generosity was natural 
to him, and that his avarice, if it can be so termed, was a mere 
whim or caprice of the moment—a r6le he conid not long 
sustain. He once borrowed too/, to give to the brother-in-law 
of Sonthey, Coleridge, dte poet, when the latter was in dis¬ 
tress. In his quarrel with the laureate he was provoked to 
allude to this circumstance, which certainly be onght not to 
have done. 

Byron was a great admirer of the Waverley novels, and 
never travelled without them. tThey are,> said he to Captain 
Medwin one day, • a library in themselves,—a perfect li¬ 
terary treasnre. 1 could read tnm once n year with new 
pleasnse.» During that morning be had be^ reading one 
of Sir Walter’s novels, and delivered, aeeorduig to Medwin, 
the following criticisai. • How difificnit it is to say any thing 
new! Who was that vdnptnary of antiqtnty, who offered a 
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reward for a new pleasure ? Perhaps all nature and art conld 
not supply a new idea.* 

The anxious and paternal tenderness Lord Byron felt for 
his daughter, is expressed with unequalled beauty and pathos 
in the first slanxa of the third canto of Childe Harold. 
« What do you think of Ada?* said he to Medwin, looking 
earnestly at his daughters miniature, that hung by the side 
of his writing>table. « They tell me she is like me — but she 
has her mother’s eyes. It is very odd that my mother was 
an only child; —1 am an only child; my wife is an only 
child; and Ada is an only child. It is a singular Coincidence; 
that is the least that can be said of it. I can t help thinking 
it was destined to be so; and perhaps it is best. I was once 
anxious for a son; but, after our separation, was glad to have 
had a daughter; for it would luve distressed me too much to 
hare taken him away from Lady Byron, and I coijild not have 
trusted her with a son’s education. I liave no idea of boys 
being brought up by mothers. I suffered too much from 
that myself: and then, wandering about the world as 1 Jo, I 
conld not take proper care of a child; otherwise I should not 
have left Allegra, poor little thing! at Ravenna. She has 
been a great resource to me, though 1 am not so fond of her 
as of Ada: and yet 1 mean to make their fortunes equal— 
tliere will be enough for them both. 1 have desired in my will 
that Allegra shall not marry an Englishman. The Irisb 
and Scotch make better husbands than we do. You will 
think it was aO odd foncy; but 1 was not in the best of hu¬ 
mours with my countrymen at that moment—yon know the 
reason. I am told that Ada isa little termagant; I hope not. 1 
shall write to my sister to know if this is the case: perhaps I 
am wrong in letting Lady Byron have entirely her own way 
in her education. I hear that my name is not mentioned in 
her preseiKe; that a green curtain is always kept over my 
portrait, as over sometliiDg forbidden; and that she is not to 
know tbt she has a father till aha comes of age. Of course 
she will be taught to hate me; she will be brought np to it. 
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I^dy Byron U consrioasi of all this, and is afraid that I shall 
some day carry off her daughter by stealth or force. I might 
claim her of the Chancellor, urithont hasing recourse to eU 
ther one oV the other; but I bad rather be unhappy myself 
than make her mother sit; probably 1 shall never see her 
again.* Here he oitened his tvriring-deA, and showed me 
some hair, vrhirh he told me was his child’s. 

Sei'erai years ago, Lord Uyrou presented his friend, Mr 
Thomas Moure, with his « Memoirs,* written by himsdf, with 
an understanding that they were not to he {tufalished ontil 
after hi.s death. Mr Moore, with the consent and at the desire 
of Lord Byron, sold the mannscript to Mr Murray, the bodi- 
s^ler, for the sum of two thousand guineas. The following 
statement by Mr Moore, will however show its fate. • Without 
entering into the respective claims of Mr Mniray and myself 
to the property in these memoirs (a question which new that 
they are destroyed can he but of little moment to any one), it 
is sufficient to say that, believing the manuscript still to be 
mine, I placed it at the disposal of T^ord Byron’s sister, Mrs 
Leigh, with the sole reservation of a protest against its total 
destruction; at least, without previous perusal and consttita > 
tion among the parties. The majority Of the persons present 
'disagreed with this opinion, and it was the nnfy /Mint a|M)u 
whi^ there did exist any difference between us. llie ma¬ 
nuscript was accordingly tom and bamt before our eyes, and 
I immediately paid to Mr Murray, in the presence of the gentle¬ 
men assembled, two thousand goineas, with interest, etc., 
being theamount of what I owed him upon the security of my 
bond, and for which 1 now stand indebted to my publishers, 
Meim Longman and Co. 

«Sitice then, the fiuntly of Lord Byron have, in a tnantoer 
honourable to themselves, propoied au urratigeinent, 
byitui^h the sntn dins paid to Mr Ifurtuy mi^ be reim¬ 
bursed me; but from feellugs Und considemtioiis, which it is 
Unnecessary here to ei^piiin, 1 iiave respectfully, but perempT' 
tority, declined tbdr trffor.» 
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One ^Tetthi 0 , efter e 'Antier party at tfie Latifranchi palace, 
his lordship wrote the fbllowisg drinking-song * 

« Fill cbe goblet again, for 1 neirer belbce 

Feh the glow that now gladdens my heart to its core: 

Let us drink—who would not? since, through life's varied round. 
In Che goblet alone no deception is found. 

«I have trM, in Its tarn, all that life can supply { 

I have bask'd in the beams of a dark rolling eye; 

1 have loved—who has not) but what tongue will declare 
That pleasure eiisted while pSsftion Was then) i 

«In Che days of oar youth, when the heart's ui its spring. 

And dreams that affection can neaer take wing, 

I had friends—who has not? but what tongue will avow 
That friends, rosy wine, arc so fiiithfhl as thoti ? 

ciTlio breast of a mistress some boy may estrange, 

Friendship shifts with the sundieam, thou never capst change. 
Thou grow'st old—^who does not) but on earth what appears. 
Whose virtues, like thine, but increase with our years? 

M Yet if blest to the utmost that love cun bestow, 

Should a rival bow down to our idol below, 

We are jealous—who's not? thou bast no such alloy, 

For the more that enjoy thee, the more they enjoy. 

u When the season of youth and its jollities past, 

For rcfiige we fly lo the goblet at last, 

Then we 6ud—who does not? in the flow of the soul, 

That truth, as of yore, is conflned to the howl. 

«When the boa of^Pandora wua opeued on earth, 
i^ud Memory*s triumph commenced over Mirth, 

Hope was left— was ^e not? but cbe goUet we kiss, 

Ajad care not for Rope, who are certain of btiss. 

» Louf life to the grape! and vAen summed fa flown, 

The age of gur oectar ahall gladden my own. 

We must die—who does not? may our sins be forgiven! 

And Hebe dtuO never be idle In nmvea.a 


Before we date the detaib flf whit iMl|f be tUNmd Lord 
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Byron s poetical life—befbre we enter on the painfully inter¬ 
esting particulars connected with the last and noblest part 
he performed in his brilliant but brief career—we beg leave 
■^o introduce the foIloMring summary of his character: 

A There seems to have been something of a ma g i cal antidote 
in Lord Byron's genius to the strange propensities to evil 
arising both from his natural passions and temper, and the 
accidental unpropitions circumstances of his life. In no man 
were good and evil mingled in sneh strange intimacy, and in 
such .strange proportions. His passions were extraordinarily 
violent and fierce; and his temper, uneasy, bitter, and capri¬ 
cious. His pride was deep and gloomy, and his ambition 
ardent and uncontrollable. All these were exactly such 
as the fortuitous position of bis infancy, boyhood, and first 
manhood, tended to aggravate by discouragements, crosses, 
and mortifications. He was directly and immediately sprung 
from a stock of old nobility, of an historic namo, of venerable 
aniiipiity. All bis alliances, including his fetber, had moved 
in high, society. But this gay father died, improvident or 
reckless of the future, and left him to waste his childhood 
in poverty and dereliction, in the remote town of Aberdeen, 
among the few maternal relations who yet would not utterly 
abandon his mother's shipwredied fortunes. At the age of 
six years he became presumptive heir to the feraily peerage, 
and at the age of ten the peerage devolved on him. He then 
was sent to the public Khool of Harrow; bnt neither his 
person, his acquired habits, his scholarship, nor his temper, 
&ted him for this strange aNoa. A peer, not immediately 
usning fn»n the fashionable drcles, and not at rich as fooiisii 
boys suppose a peer ought to be, must have a wonderful tact 
of aoeiety, and a managing, bending, intriguing temper, to 
play his part with edat, or with' comfort, or even without 
degradation. All the treatment whidi Loid Byron now re¬ 
ceived confirmed the bittemem of a disposition and ftoii tigt 
naturally sour. And dready augmented byehilling iJitu df, or 
att nncongenial ^bere of aodety. 
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To a mind endowed with intense seneifcililv and unextiu- 

* 

guishabie ambition, these circumstances operated in cherishing; 
melancholy, and even misanthropy. They bred an intracta¬ 
bility to the light humours, the heartless cheerfulness, and all 
tlie artillery of unthinking emptiness by M^hich the energies 
of the bosom are damped and broken. There were implanted 
within him the seeds of profound reflection and emotion, 
which grew in him to such strength, that the tameness, the petty 
passions, and frivolous desires of mankind in their ordinary 
intercourses of plea.sure and dissipation, could never long re¬ 
tain him ill their chains without weariness and disgust, even 
when they courted, dandled, flattered, and admired him. He 
was unskilled in their pitiful accomplishments, and dis¬ 
dained the trifling aims of their vanity, and tiie tests of cx- 
t'ellence by wdiich they were actuated, and by which they 
judged. He never, therefore, enjoyed their blandishments, 
and, ere long, broke like a giant from their bouds. 

There can be no doubt, tliat disappointments, working on 
a sombre temper, and the consequent lurlancholy and sensi¬ 
tiveness aiding, and aided by, the spells of tlie muse, weiv 
liord liyrous preservatives; at least, that they produced re* 
deeming splendours, and moments of pure and untainted in¬ 
tellect, and exalting ebullitions of grand or tender sentiment, 
or noble passion, which, by fits at least, if not always, adorned 
bis compositions, and will for ever electrify and elevate bis 
readers. 

Had Lord Byron succeeded iu the ordinary way to his 
peerage, accompanied by the usual circumstances of prospe¬ 
rity and ease, — had nothing occurred capable of stimulating 
to strong personal exertions, the mighty seeds within him had 
probably been worse than neutrol—they had worked to unqua¬ 
lified mischief! In many cases this is not the effect of pros¬ 
perity; but Lord.Byron's qualities were of a very peculiar 
cast, as well os intense and unrivalled in degree. 

When, in the spring of 1816 , Lord Byron quitted England, 
to return to it no more, he had a dark, perilous, and appal- 
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ling prospect befoiv him. The chmcfes bgimit the dtte (hture 
use of his miractitoos and feaHal gifts of genius, poisoned and 
Atiizied as titey were by blighted hopes and all the e\ il inci- 
^iits which bad befaiien him, were too nnmerous to be cal¬ 
culate without overwhelming dismay! Few persons, of a 
sensibility a little above the conttnon, would hare escaped 
tlie pit of black and unmitigated despondence! Rut Lord 
Byron's etasticity of mind recovered itself, and soon rose to 
far higher conceptions and perfotmances than before. He 
^wssed the summer upon die banks of the lake of Oeneva! 
With what cndiusiasm he enjoyed, and with what contem¬ 
plations he dwelt among its scenery, his onrn poetry soOn exhi¬ 
bited to the world ! He has been censored for his peculiari¬ 
ties, his unsocial life, and his disregard of the habits, the 
decorums, and the civilities of the world, and of the rank to 
which he belonged. He might have pleaded, that the world 
rejected him,and he the world; bat the charge is idle in itself, 
admitting it to liave originated with his own will. A. man has 
a right to live in solitude if he chuses it; and, above all, 
he who gives such fruits of his Solitude 1 

In the antamn of 18 a 3 , Lord Byron quitted Pisa, and 
went to Genoa, where he remained thronghont the winter. 
A letter written by his lordship, while at Genoa, is singularly 
honourable to him, and is the more entitled to notice, as it 
tends to diminish the credibility of an assertion made since 
his death, that he could bear no rival in fame, hut instantly 
became animated withu bitter jealousy and hatred of any 
person %he attracted the public attention fetnn himself. If 
there he a living being towards whom, according to tHatstate- 
menli Loirtl Byron would have experienced such a sentiment, 
it mifet be the presumed author of >iWaverley.« And yet, in 
a leilter to MioUlietir Beyie, dated May 39 , i8a3, the following 
ate the jast and liberal expmsi^s used by Lord Byron, in 
adverting to a pamjdilet which had been recently published 
by Mobsieur Beyle. 

• Then is one part of your obaervatiotas in tlie pamphlet 
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which 1 shall venture to remark upon it regards Walter 
ScotL You say that * his character is little worthy of enthu¬ 
siasm,' at the same time that you mention his productions 
in the manner tliey deserve. 1 have known Walter Scott long 
and well, and in occasional situations which call forth the 
real character; and 1 can assure you that his character is 
wortliy of admiration; — that, of all men, he is the most 
the most honourable, the most amiable. Witli his 
|K>IUics 1 have notliing to do : they difler from mine, which 
renders it difficult for me to speak of them. But lie is |>er- 
fectly sin^'ere in them, and sincerity may be humble, hut she 
cannot be servile. I pray you, therefore, to correct or soften 
that passage. You may, perhaps, attribute this ofliciousness 
of mine to a false affectation of candour, as 1 happen to be a 
writer also. Attribute it to what motive you please, but be¬ 
lieve the truth. I say that Walter Scott is as nearly a thorough 
good man as man can be, because I know it by experience to 
be tlie case.n 

The motives which uUimately induced Lord Dyrou to leave 
Italy, and join the Greeks, struggling for emancipation, are 
sufficiently obvious. It was in Greece that his high poetical 
faculties had been first fully developed. Greece, a land of 
the most vonerahle and i!lu.striou$ history, of peculiarly grand 
and beautiful scenery, inhabited by various races of the most 
wild and picturesque manners, w^as to him the land of excite¬ 
ment,— never-cloying, never-wearying, never-changing ex¬ 
citement. It was necessarily the chosen and favourite spot 
of a man of powerful and original intellect, of quick and sen¬ 
sible feelings, of a restless and untameable spirit, of various 
information, and who, above all, was satiated with common 
enjoyments, and disgusted with what appeared to him to be 
the formality, hypocrisy and sameness of daily life. Dwelling 
u)K>n that country, as it is clear from all Lord Byron*s wri¬ 
tings he did,with the fondest solicitude, and being, as he was 
well known to be, an ardent, though, perhaps, not a very 
systematic Jover. of freedom, he could be no unconcerned 

4 
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spectator irf' its recent feroIntHm: and as toaoi at it teeaaed 
to him that hM pnMnce awglit be niaCnl, ha pnpared to 
risk oac» move tho shoret of Greeca. It it not improbable» 
aho, that ha had haoanaemlihitiottt of a namaat dittinguitlicd 
for deeds as it was already by his wvitingt. A> glorioos and 
novel career apparently presented itself, and ha determiaed 
to try the event. 

Lord Byron endtorked at Leghorn, and arrived in Cepba- 
hmia in the eorly part of August, i8i3, attended by a suite 
of sii or seven friends, in an English vessel (the Hercules, Cap* 
tainSeot^, which be had chartered for the express pnntose of 
taking him to Greece. His lordship had never seen any of 
the volcanic mountains, and for this pnrpose the vessel devi¬ 
ated from its regular course, in order to pass the i'«l«tnt of 
Stromboli, and lay off that place a whole night, in the hopes 
of witnessing the osual phenomena, but, for the first time 
within the memory of roan, the volcano emitted no fire. 
The c^ppointed poet was obliged to proceed, in no good 
homo^with the fabled fo^e of Vulcan. 

Greece, though with a fair prospect of ultimate triumph, was 
at timt time in an nnsettied state. The third campaig n had 
conMMOced, with several instances of distiognisbed success— 
hoc arms were every where victorious, but her councils were 
distBacCed. Western Greece vras in a critical situation, and 
althoogb the heroic Marco Botxaris hod not fallen in vain, yet 
tho glorious enterprise in wbkh he jierished only checked, 
and did not prevent, the advance of the Torits towards An* 
toika and Missolon^i. This gallant chief, worthy of the 
best days of Gteeea, hailed with transport Lord Byron's 
iirmnl in tiiat cooatry, ind his last act before proceeding to 
she nttick, in whiefa he frit, was to write a warm invit^n 
for his lordship to come to Mtssolonghi. In. Us letter, which 
he addrossed to n ftaend at Mimolonghi, Botnris alludes to 
almost the fint proeeedwg of Lord Byron in Greece, wliidi 
was the arming and provisioiiinf of forty Sulioteo, whom be 
smil to job in the defmoe «f MiiKile^. After the battle. 
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fjord Byron trsttsmiited bandagei OMdicino* 'it wfaidi he 
had brought a large store from Italy, and peconihry raoeoor 
to those who had been momded.He had already made a 
very generous' olfrr to the govhnaiieBt. He says, in a let¬ 
ter, «1 oAfered' te advanoc a thoosaiid dollars a month, for 
the raoeear of Missolotighi, and the Saliotes under Botaarts 
(since killed); but the govenunent have answered me throngh 
—-of this island, tbatihey wish to confer with me previonsly, 
which is, in fact, saying they widk me to spend my money 
in some other direction. 1 wilt tahe'care that it ia for dte pnb> 
lie cause, otherwise I will not advance a para. The oppoai- 
tion say diey want to cajole me, and the party in power say 
die otbm wish te seduce me; so, between the two, I banre a 
difficnlt part to play: however I will have notliing to do 
with the facrions, unless to reconcile them, if possible. • 
ford Byron established himself for seme time at the small 
village of Melaxata, in Cephalonia, and dispatched two friends, 
Mr Trelawney and Mr Bamiltoii Browne, with a letter to the 
Greek government, in order to collect intcUigMice as to the 
real state of things. His lordship’s generosity was almost 
daily exercised in his new nei^^iboarhood. He ^ovidad 
for many Italian families in distress; and even indulged the 
people of the couMry in- paying fbr the religious ceremonies 
which they deemed esseottial'to their socoeis. 

In the mean while. Lord Byron’s' friends procaeiied to 
Tripolitxa, and' found Goleeotroni (dm enemy of Mnvrocor- 
date, who had been ootapdied to Set froro> the presidency), 
in great power: his palace was filled wihh armed amn, 1^ 
the castle of some ancieM feudal cidcf, smd • good idea of 
his charactor may ba fomed from^ the' language he held. 
Hb dsdared that he bad' told Mevrocordato that, aalesB ha 
deshted’from'hia intriguas, he would put bins on an aaa and 
whip him out of the Merea, andrtbat he had only liaaB>wsdt* 
held from doing so by the repveaentation of'hfo Wiaidi: who 
had said that k woidd lii|n*b«the oansm 
They next proceeded to Salamia, where the congress was 
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sitting, and Mr Tnlawney agreed to accompany Odysseoa, a 
brare moantaia chief, into Negropont. At this time the 
Greeks were preparing for many active enterprises. Marco 
Botzaris* brother, with his Snliotes and Mavrocordato, were 
to take charge of Missolonghi, whidi, at that time (Octo« 
her, (833), was in a very critical state, being blockaded both 
by land and sea. • There have been,* says Mr TreUwney, 
•• tliirty battles fought and won by the late Marco Dotzaris, and 
his gallant tribe of Suliotes, who are shot up in Missolonghi. 
ft* it fall, Athens will he in danger, and thousands of throats 
cut. A few thousand dollars would provide ships to relieve 
it; a portion of this sum is raised — and I would coin ray 
heart to save this key of Greece! ■ A report like this was sofTi* 
cieut to show the point where succonr was most needed, and 
Lord Byrons determination to relieve Missolonghi was still 
more decidedly confirmed by a letter which he received from 
Mavrocordato. 

Mavrocordato was at this time endeavouring to collect a 
Heet for the relief of Missolonghi, and Lord Byron generously 
offered to advance four hundred thousand piastres (about 
I a,000/.) to pay for fitting it out. In a letter in which he an¬ 
nounced tliis his noble intention, he ellnded to the dissen- 
• sions in Greece, and stated, that if these continued, all hope 
of a loan in England, or of assistance, or even good wishes from 
abroad, would be at an end. 

« 1 must frankly confess,* he says in his letter, « that unless 
union and order are confirmed, all hopes of a loan will be in 
vain, and all the assistance which the Greeks could expect 
from abroad, an assistance which might be neither trifiing 
nor worthless, will be suspended or destroyed, and, what is 
worse, the great powers of Europe,' of whom no one was 
an enemy to Greece, but seemed inclined to favour her in 
consenting to the establishment of an independent power, will 
be persuaded that the Greeks are unable to govern tlie m sf l^ft^, 
and will, perhaps, themselves undertake to arrange your dit* 
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orders in socii a way as to blast the brightest hopes you iu- 
dnlge, and which arc indulged by your friends. 

« Ami allow me to add, once for all, I desire the well*heing 
of Greece, and nothing else; I will do all 1 can to secure it; 
but 1 cannot consent —1 never will consent to the Knglish 
public, or Kiiglisli individuals, being deceived as to the real 
state of Greek affeirs. The rest, gentlemen, depends on you; 
you have fouglit gloriously; act hoiiourubly towards your 
fellow-citi/.cns and towards the world, and then Jt will no 
more he said, as lias been repeated for two thousand ycar^ 
with (he Homan historian, that rhilopoemcn was the last ol 
the Grecians. f.et not calumny itself (and it is difficult to 
guard against it in so difRculta struggle) compare the Turkish 
Pacha with the patriot Greek in peace, after you have eitei* 
minated him in war.» 

The dissensions among the Creek chiefs evidently gave 
great pain to Lord liyron, whose vensihility was keenly af¬ 
fected by the slighte-st circumstance which he considered 
likely to retard the deliverance of Greece. « For my part,» 
he observes in another of his letters, • I will stick by the 
cause while a plank remains which can lie hoiiourubly chiug 
to; if I quit it, it will he hy the Greeks’ conduct, and not 
the Holy Allies, or tlie holier Mussulmans.* In a letter to 
his lianker at Ceplialonia, he says: ■ 1 hofte things here will 
go well, some time or other; 1 ,^will stick hy the cause as 
long as a cause exists.* 

His playhil humour sometiioes broke out amidst the deep 
anxiety he felt for the snccess of the Greeks. He ridiculed 
with great pleasantry some of the supplies which had been 
sent out from England by the Greek committee. In one of 
his letters, also, after alluding to his having advanced 
4 , 000 /'., and expecting to be called on for 4 * 000 /. more, he 
says: « How can 1 refuse, if they (the Greeks) will fight, and es¬ 
pecially if 1 should happen to be in dieir company? I there¬ 
fore request and require that you should apprise my trusty 
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aaJ tnut~worthy trastce and banker, and carowa and theet- 
anchor, Douglas KJnnaird the hononrable, that he prepare 
all monies of mine, including the pnrdiase-enoney of Aodidale 
manor, and mine income for the year A. D. i via 4 , to answer 
and anticipate any orders or drafts of mine, for the good 
canse, in good and lawful money of Great Britain, etc. etc. 
etc. May you live a thousand years ! which is nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-nine longer than tlie Spanish Cortes consti¬ 
tution.* 

All being ready, two louiaii vessels were ordered, and, em¬ 
barking his horses and effects. Lord Byron sailed from Aigos- 
toli -on the 29th of I^efcinber. At Zante, bis lordship took a 
considerable quantity ol sjiecie on board, and proceeded towards 
Missolooghi. Two .K-c-idents occurred in this short passage, 
(fount Gamba, who liad accompanied his lordship from Leg¬ 
horn, liaJ been charged with the vessel in which the horses 
and part of the money were embarked. When off Chiareiiza, 
a point which lies between Zante and the place of their des¬ 
tination, they were surprised at day-light on frnding them¬ 
selves under the bows of a Turkish frigate. Owing, however, 
to the activity displayed on board Lord Byrons vessel, and 
her superior sailing, she escaped, while the second was fired 
at, brought to, and carried into Patras. Count Gamba and 
hb companions being taken before Tusuff Pacha, folly oipected 
to share the fate of some unfortunate men whom that sangni- 
nary chief had sacrificed the preceding year at Previsa, and 
dieir fean would most probably have been realised, bad it 
not bten for the presence of mind dbplayed by 'the omuit, 
who, moming an air of hautear and indifforence, aceused 
the captain of the frigate of a scandalons breach of nantrality, 
in firing at and detaining a vessel under EngUsh colonrs, and 
concluded by informing TusaflF, that iia might expect the veit- 
geanee of the British government in thus intermpting a noUe- 
nian who was merely on bb tmveU, and bound to Calamos. 
The Turkish cbb( on veoognising in the master of the 
vessel a person i^fio had saved hb lifo in the Black Sea fif- 
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teen yean before* not only oensented to (be veesel’s release, 
biitere8ted*Ac whole of the passen^eni with the utmost at* 
teatien, and eren urged tltem to taJm a day’s ahooling in the 
neighbourhood. 

Owing 1)0 contrary winds. Lord Dyrou’s vessel was obliged 
to take shelter at the Scropes* a cluster of rocks within a few 
miles of Missolon^i. While detained here, he was in consi¬ 
derable danger of being captured by the Turks. 

Lord Dyron was received at MtssolonglH with enthusiastic 
demonstrations of joy. No mark of honour or welcome which 
the Greeks could devise was omitted. The ships anchored 
off the fortress fired a salute as he {lassed. Prince Mavroeor- 
date, and all the authorities, with the troops and the po¬ 
pulation, met him on his landing, and accompanied him to 
the house which had been prepared for him, amidst the 
shouts of the multitude and the discharge of cannon. 

One of the 6rst objects to which he turned his attention 
was to mitigate the ferocity with which the war had been car¬ 
ried on. The very day of his lordship’s arrival was signalised 
by his rescuing a Tsuh, who had fallen into the hands of 
some Greek sailors. The individual thus saved, having been 
dothed by hit orders, was kept in the house until ao oppor¬ 
tunity ocenrred of sending him to Patras. Nor had his lord- 
diip been long at Miesofonghi* before an opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself for showing his sente of YasnfFPacha's moderation 
in releasing Count Gaosbo. Hearing that there were four 
Tnrkisli prisoMrs in the town, he requested that they might 
be placed in his hands. Thit being immediately granted, be 
sent them to Patras, wtdi e letter addressed to the Tnrkisli 
rinef, expeessiog his hope that the prisoners thenceforward 
trifon on both ^es would he t r e a te d with humanity. This 
act was followed by another equally praim>wortliy, which 
pnsvad how answus Lord Byron folt to give a new turn to 
the i]iiam of worfoio hkheito fnrined. A Greek dnsimr 
harksg cnptnnd a Tmrkish boot, in which them ww n nrmi- 
her of paiseagfri, obiiBy, wamm md cUldren, they ware also 
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placed in the liande of Lord Byron, at his particnlar request; 
upon which a vessel wa.s iniinediately hired, and the whole 
of them, to the number of twenty-four, were sent to Previsa, 
provided with every requisite for their comfort during the pas¬ 
sage. The Turkish governor of Previsa thanked his lordship, 
and assured him, that he would take care equal attention 
should be in future shown to the Greeks who might become 
prisoners. 

Another grand object with I^ord Byron, and one which be 
never ceased to forward with the most anxious solicitude, 
was to reconcile the quarrels of the native chiefs, to make 
them friendly and confiding towards one another, and tab- 
missive to the orders of the government. He had neither time 
nor opportunity to carry this point to any great extent: much 
good was, however, done. 

Lord Byron landed at Missolonghi animated with military 
ardour. After paying the Beet, which, indeed, had only 
come out under the expectation of receiving its arrears from 
the loan which he promised to make to the provisional go¬ 
vernment, he set about forming a brigade of Suliotes. Five 
hundred of these, the bravest and most resolute of the soldiers, 
of Greece, were taken into his pay on the ist of January, i 8 a 4 > 
An expedition against Lepanto was proposed, of which the com¬ 
mand was given to Lord Byron. This expedition, however, had 
to experience delay and disappointment. The Suliotes, con¬ 
ceiving that they had found a patron whose wealth was inex- 
hanstihle, and whose generosity was boundless, determined 
to make the moat of the occasion, and proceeded to the most 
extravagant demands on their leader for arrears, and under 
other pretenoiis. ' These monntaineers, untameahle in the field, 
and unmanageable in a town, were, at this moment, peeoliarly 
disposed to be obstinate, xiotons, and mercenary. They had 
been chiefly instrainental in preserving Missolonghi when be¬ 
sieged the previous autumn by the Turks; had been driven 
fremdieir abodes; and tbo whole of their families were, at this 
time, in the town, tjUMtaNe of either home or sufficient sup- 
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pUea. Of tartialent and reckicaa character, they kept the 
place in awe; and Mavrocordato having, unlike the other cap* 
talna, no soldiers of his own, was glad to find a body of va- 
liant mercenaries, especially if paid for out of the funds of 
another; and, consequently, was not disposed to treat them 
with harshness. Within a fortnight after Lord Byrons ar* 
rival, a burgher refusing to quarter some Suliotes, who ruddy 
demanded entrance into his house, was killed, and a riot 
ensued, in which some lives were lost. Lord Byron’s impa¬ 
tient spirit could ill brook the delay of a favourite scheme, 
but he saw, with the utmost chagrin, that the state of his 
troops was such as to render any attempt to lead them out at 
that time impracticable. 

rhe project of proceeding against Iicpanto being thus sus¬ 
pended, at a moment when Lord Byron's enthusiasm was at 
its height, and when he had fully calculated on striking a 
Mow which could not fail to be of the utmost service to the 
Greek cause, the unlooked-for disappointment preyed on 
his spirits, and produced a degree of irritability which, if it 
was not the sole cause, contributed greatly to a severe fit 
of epilepsy, with which he was attacked on the i 5 th of Feb¬ 
ruary. His lordship was sitting in the apartment of Colonel 
Stanhope, talking in a jocular manner with Mr Parry, the 
engineer, when It was observed, from occasional and rapid 
changes in his countenance, that he was snffering under some 
strong emotion. On a sudden he complained of a weakness in 
one of his legs, and rose, hut finding himself unable to walk, 
he cried out for assistance. He then fell into a state of ner¬ 
vous and convulsive agitation, and was placed on a bed. For 
some minutes his countenance was much distorted. He how¬ 
ever quiddy recovered his senses, his speech returned, and 
he soon appeared perfectly well, although enfedsled and 
exhausted by the violence of the struggle. During the fit, he 
liehaved with his usual extraordinary firmnese, and his efibrts 
in contending with, and attempting to master, the disease, 
are described aa gigantic. In t^ course of the month, the 
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attack was repeated four tuaes; the 'violence'ef the disorder, 
at Jeng^ yielded ta the snaedie* which hUphyncians advised, 
such as bleeding, oold bathing, perfect eelaxation of mind, 
etc., and he gradually receaered. An accident, however, hap* 
penad a few days after his hrat illness, which was til calculated 
to aid the efforts of has medical advisers. A Suliote acccsn- 
panied by another aaan, and the late Marco Bot»ru litde boy, 
walked into the Seraglio, a place which, before Lord Byron's 
arrival, had been used as a sort of fortress and barrack for 
the Suliotes, and out of which they were ejected with great 
difficulty for the receptiou of the committee-stores, and for 
the oecnpation of the ei^ineers, who required it for a labora¬ 
tory. The seiitiuel on guard ordered the Suliote to retire, 
being a species of motion to which Suliotes are not ac¬ 
customed, the man carelessly advanced; upon which the sei^ 
jeant of the guard (a German) detnmided his business, and 
receiving no satisfactory answer, pushed him back, 'these 
wild warriors, who will dream for yean of a blow if revenge 
is out of their power, are net slow to resent even a push. 
The Suliote struck again, tlm serjeant and he dosed and 
straggled, when die Suliote drew a pistol from bis belt; the 
seiyeaiit wrenched it oat of his hand, and blew the powder 
oat of the pan. At this moment Gaptain Sass, a Swede, 
seeing the fray, came np, and ordered the man to be tdien to 
the guardkroom. The Suliote was then disfHised to dejuirt, and 
would have dotie so if the serjeant would have permitted him. 
Unfortunately, Captain Sass did iMt confine himself to amrely 
givkigthe order for his arrest; for when the Suliote struggled 
to get away. Captain Sass drew his sword and struck him 
with the flat part ot it; whereupon die enraged Gteek flew 
upon him, with a pistol in one hand and the sabre In the 
ofoer, and at the same moment nearly cat off the Captain's 
right arm, and shot him through the bead. Captain Sass, who 
stos remarkable for his mild and courageous character, expired 
in a few minutes. The Solioto also wm a man of distiugnislied 
heavary. This was u serious affeir, otkd great a|qprehensions 
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were entertained that it would not end hefe. The Suliotet 
refiiaed) to aurrender the man to justice, aUeging that he had 
been struck, which, in Snliote law, justifies all tlie oonse- 
(jnences which may loHow. 

In a letter written a lew days after Lord Byron’s first attack, 
to a friend inZante, he speaks of himself as rapidly recovering. 
«I aiD a good deal i>etler,» he ohserves, <• though of course 
weakly. The leeches took too much blood from my temples 
the day after, and there was some difficulty in stopping it; 
but 1 have been up daily, and out in boats or on* horseback. 
To-day 1 have taken a warm bath, and live as temperately as 
well can be, without any liquid but water, aud without any 
animal food.* After adverting to some otlter subjects, the 
letter thus concludes: « Matters are here a little embroiled with 
the Suliotes, foreigners, etc.; but I still hope better things, and 
will stand by the cause as long as my health and circum¬ 
stances will permit me to he .supposed useful.» 

Notwithstanding Lrf>rd Byron’s improvement in liealtb, his 
friends felt, from the first, that he ought to try a change of 
air . Missolonghi is a fiat, marshy, and pcstileniioi place, aud, 
except for purposes of utility, never would have been selected 
for his residence. A gentleman of Zante wrote to him early 
in March, to induce him to return to that island for a time. 
To his letter the following answer was received 

«I am extremely obliged by your offer of your country- 
house, as for all other kindness, in case my health should 
require my removal; but I cannot quit Greece while there 
is a chance of my being of (even supposed) utility. There is a 
stake worth millions such as 1 ant, aud while 1 can stand 
at all, 1 must stand by the e^use. While 1 say this, 1 am aware 
of the difficulties, and dUsensious, and defects of the Greeks 
^heonelves: but allowance must be made for them by all rea¬ 
sonable people.* 

It may be well imagined, after so severe a fit of illness, and 
that in a great measure brought on by the conduct of the 
troops be bad taken into his {>ay, and treated with the utmost 
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generosity, that Lord Byron was in no humour to pursue his 
scheme against Lepanto, even supposing that his state of health 
had been such as to hear the fatigue of a campaign in Greece. 
The Siiliotcs, however, showed some signs of rc|ientance, and 
offered to place themselves at his lordship’s disposal. Bnt 
still they had an objection to the nature of the service: « they 
would not fight against stone walls!» It is not surprising 
that the expedition to Lepanto was no longer thought of 

In conformity with our plan, we liere add a selection of 
anecdotes, etc. connected with Lord Bvroii's residence at Mis- 
solonghi. They arc priiicipiilly taken from Capt. Parry's 
(Last Days of Lord Byron;* a work which seems to us, from 
its plain and unvarnished style, (o bear the stamp and impress 
of truth. 

III speaking of the Greek Committee one day, Iiw lordship 
said—tt I conceive that 1 have been already grossly ilUtreated 
by the coniinlttee. In Italy, Mr Blaquiere, their agent, in¬ 
formed roe that every requisite supply would be forwarded 
with all dispatch. I was disposed to come to Greece, but 1 
hastened my departure in consequence of earnest solicitations. 
No time was to be lo.st, I was told, and Mr Blaquiere, instead 
of waiting on me at his return from Greece, left a paltry note, 
which gave me no information whatever. If I ever meet with 
him, I shall not fail to mention my surprise at his conduct; 
but it has been all of a piece. I wdsh the acting committee 
had had some of the trouble which has fallen on me since my 
arrival here; they would have been more prompt in their 
proceedings, and would have known lietter what .the country 
stood in need of. They w'ould not have delayed the supplies 
a day, nor have sent out German ofBcers, poor fellows, to 
starve at Missolonghi, but fenny assistance. I am a plain man, 
and cannot comprehend the use of printing-presses to a people 
who do not read. Here the committee have sent supplies of 
maps, I suppose, that I may teach the young mountaineers geo¬ 
graphy. Here are buglehoms, without bugle-men, and it is a 
chance if we can find any body in Greece to blow them. 
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Buttks are saot to a people who want guns: they ask for a 
sword, and the committee give them the lever of a printing* 
press. Heavens! one would think the committee meant to 
iucnlcate patience and submission, and to condemn resistance. 
Some materials for constructing fortifications they have sent, 
but they have chosen their people so ill, that the work is de* 
serted, and not one para have they sent to procure other 
labourers. Their secretary, Mr Bowriug, was disposed, I be¬ 
lieve, to claim the privilege of an acquaintance with toie. He 
wrote me a long letter about the classic land of freedom, the 
birth-place of the arts, the cradle of genius, the habitation 
of the gods, the heaven of poets, and a great many such 
fine things. 1 was obliged to answer him, and I scrawled some 
nonsense in reply to his nonsense; but 1 fancy I shall get no 
more such epistles. When f came to the conclusion of the 
poetry part of my letter, 1 wrote, ‘ so much for blarney, now 
for business.’ I have not since heard in the same strain from 
Mr Bowriug.* 

H My future intentions,* continued he, ^as to Greece, may 
be explained in a few words: I will remain here till she is se¬ 
cure against the Turks, or till she has fallen under their power. 
All my income shall be spent in her service; but, unless driven 
by some great necessity, I will not touch a farthing of the 
sum intended for my sister’s children. Whatever 1 can ac¬ 
complish with my income, and my personal exertions, shall 
be cheerfully done. When Greece is secure against external 
enemies, I will leave the Greeks to settle their government as 
they like. One service more, and an eminent service it will 
1 >e, I think 1 may perform for them. You, Parry, shall have 
a schooner built for me, or 1 will buy a vessel; the Creeks 
shall invest me with the character of their ambassador or 
agent; I will go to the United States, and procure that free 
and enlightened government to set the example of recognis¬ 
ing the federation of Greece as an independent state. This 
done, England must follow the example, and then the fate of 
Greece will .be permanently fixed, and die will enter into all 
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her rights, at a member of the great aoaunoaarealth of Chris¬ 
tian Europe.* 

« This,* observes Captain Parry, in his plain' and manly 
maimer, • was Lord Byron's hope, bihI this was to be- his 
last project in- faronr of Greece. Into it no motive of per* 
sonal ambition entered, more than that jnst and proper one, 
the liatis of afl virtue, anil the distinguished characteristic of 
anhouourable mind—the hope of gaining the approbation of 
good men. As an author, lie had already attained the pinnacle 
of popularity and of fame; but this did not saUs^ his noble 
ambition. He hastened to Greece, with a devotion to liberty, 
and a zeal in favour of the oppressed, as pure as ever shone 
in the bosom of a knight in the purest days of chivalry to gain 
the reputation of .'tn unsullied warrior, and of a disinterested 
statesman. He was her unpaid, bnt the blessings of all Greece, 
and the high honours his own connti'ymen bestow on his 
memory, bearing him in their hearts, prove that he 'was not 
her unrewarded champion.* 

f.ord Byron's address was the inmt affable and courteous 
perhaps ever seen; his manners, when in a good humour, and 
desirous of being well with bis goest; 'were vrinning, foscin- 
ating in the extreme, and though bland, still spiritnl, and 
with an air of franknest and generosity—qualities in which 
be was certainly not deficient. He uras open tn a fault—a 
characteristic probably the result of his fearlessness and rade* 
pendence of the world; but so open was he, that his friends 
were obliged to be upon 'their guard with Irim. He wai the 
worst person in the world to confide a secret to; and if any 
chaise agauttt any body (was mentioned to him, it was pro- 
babty the first ooaunnnication he made to the person in ques* 
tion. He hated scandal and tittle-tattle—loved the manly 
straightferward conne: he would harbour no donbts, and 
never live with-another with suspicions ha his bosom—oat 
came the acensation^ and he called upon the- individual to 
clear, or be ashaitted of, Umselfl He ^tested a lie—nothing 
enraged him so madi’: he was by temperament and edu- 
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catioB. wcesHvely iraitaliie^ aiid a lie cempleUil'y rnichaioed 
hm^liM indignation knair no bonnda. H« had eonudendda 
taetin detaetinguntruth;he wooldsmell ieont almost iuitmc* 
lately ; he avoided the timid driveller, and generally chose 
his oompanioos among the lovers and jaraetisen of sincerity and 
candour. L man tells a falsehood, and conceals- the trnth, 
hooause he is afraid that the dOolaration of the thing as it is 
vrtll hart him. Lord Byron was above all fear of this sort: 
ho flinched from tellisg no one what he thought to hie face; 
from his infeucy he hod been afraid of no one. Fdlsehood is 
not the vice of the powerfiil: the Gredi slate lies, the Turkish 
tyrant is remarkable for , his adhereoce to truth. The aneo 
dota that follows, told by Parry, is highly characteristic 
a When the Turkish fleet was lying off Cape Papa, block¬ 
ading RGssolonghi, I was one day ordered by Lo^ Byron to 
accompany him to the mouth of the harbour to inspect the 
fortifications, in order to make a report on the state they 
were in. He and 1 were in his own punt, a little boat which 
he had, rowed by a boy; and in a large boat, accompanying 
tts, were Prince Mavrocordato and his attendants. As I was 
viewing, on one hand, the Turkish fleet attentively, and 
reflecting on its powers, and onr means of defence-; end 
looking, on the other, at Prince Mavrocordato and his atten¬ 
dants, perfectly Unconcerned, smoking their pipes and gossip- 
ing as if Greece were liberated and at peace, and Missolonghi 
in a state of complete secority, I couhl not help giving rant 
to a feelingof contempt and indignation. * What is the matter,' 
said his lordship, appearing to ^ very serious, ' what m ake s 
you so angry. Parry?' ' 1 am not angry,'I replied,' my lord, 
but somewhat indignant. The Tnrka, if they were not the 
most stupid Wretches breathiag, might U&e the fort of Vast- 
ladif by maana of two pinmecs, any night they pleased; they 
have only to-apf»roaeh it with muffled oars; they will uot be 
bend, I wiU answer for their not being seen; and they may 
stoim it in a fow miantas. With eight gnnHbontSr praperly 
annad with af^P^'wrilcrs, diey might batter hiorit Misaoloiigm 
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and Aiiatolica to the ground. And there sits the old gentle¬ 
woman, Prince Mavrocordato- and his troop, to whom I ap* 
plied an cpitliet 1 will not here repeat, as if they were all per^ 
fectly safe. They know their powers of defence ore inadequate, 
and they have no means of improving them. If I were in 
their place, 1 should he in a fever at the thought of my own 
incapacity and ignorance, and 1 should bum with impatience 
to attempt the destruction of those stupid Turkish rascals^ 
The Greeks and Turks are opponents worthy, by their imbe¬ 
cility, of each other.’ 1 had scarcely explained myself fully, 
when his lordship ordered oiir boat to be placed alongside the 
other, and actually related our whole conversation to the 
prince. In doing it, however, he took on himself the task of 
pacifying both the prince and me, and though I was at first 
very angiy, and the prince, I believe, very much annoyed, 
he succeeded. Mavrocordato afterwards showed no dissatis- 
foction with me, and I prized Lord Byrou’s regard too macb, 
to remain long displeased with a proceeding which was only 
an unpleasant manner of reproving ns both.* 

. On one occasion (which we before slightly aluded to) he 
had saved twenty-four Turkish women and children from 
slavery and all its accompanying horrors. I was summoned 
to attend ^m and receive his orders, that every thing should 
be done which might contribute to their comfort. He was 
seated on a cushion at the upper end of the room, the women 
and children were standing before him, with their eyes fixed 
steadily on him, .and on his right hand was his interpreter, 
who was extracting from the women a narrative of their suf- 
forings. One of them, apparently about thirty years of age, 
possessing great vivacity, and whose manners and dress, though 
she was then and disfigured, indicated that die was su¬ 
perior in rank and eondition to her companions, was spokes¬ 
woman for the whole. I admired the good order the others 
Reserved, never interforing with the explanation or interrant- 
ing the single speaker. 1 also admired the rapid manner in 
wl^h the interpreter explained every thing they said, so as 
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to nuko it almoit appear diat there eraa hot one speaker.— 
Afttf a short time, it was evident that what Ijord Byron was 
hearing affiscted his feelings-^bis countenance changed, his 
colour went and came, and 1 thought he was ready to weep. 
Bat he had on all ocoasions a ready and peculiar knack in 
turning conversation from any disagreeable or unpleasant 
subject: and he bad recourse to this expedient. He rose up 
suddoily, and turning round on his heel, as was his wont, he 
said something quickly to his interpreter, who immediately 
repeated it to the women. All eyes were instantly fixed ou 
me, and one of the party, a young and beautiful woman, 
spoke very warmly. Lord Byron seemed satisfied, and said 
they might retire. The women all slipped off their shoes in 
an insttnt, and going up to his lordsliip, each in succession, 
accompanied by their children, kissed hand fervently, in¬ 
voked, in the Turkish manner, a Llesaing both ou his bead ami 
heart, and then quitted (he room. This was too much for 
Lord Byron, and he turned hia face away to conceal hia emo¬ 
tion.* 

• One of Lord Byrons household had several times iii- 
Tolvod liimself and hia master in perplexity and trouble, by 
his unrestrained ettachment to women. In Greece this had 
been very annoying, and induced Lord Byrun to think of a 
means of curing |t- A young Suliote of the guard was accord¬ 
ingly dreaaed; up like a wosoan, and instructed to place hUn- 
self in the way of the amorous swain. The bait took, and 
afeer some commonioationi had rather by signs than by 
words, fiir the. pair did not nuderatand each other’s lan*< 
guag^ the sbajBa lady was. carefidly conducted by the gallant 
to ona .of Lord Byrom’s apartments. Here the couple were 
•nrprised Ity an enraged SoUote, a hurhand provided for the 
occasion, tiBopm p ani e d by half a dam n of biacomrade*, whose 
piaionce and threa^e tenified th«. poor lacquey almost out of 
hU sensee. Thp mdio of ofnne broinght Levd Byron la the 
spot, to laugh at, Aa tricked rorviug-mon, and rescue him 
fipom tbo efieett of his irrrpr.* 


4 . 
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« A few days after the earthquake, which took place on the 
-list of February, as we were all sittin(; at table in the even¬ 
ing, we were suddenly alarmed by a noise and a st-akinj; of 
the house, somewhat similar to that which wc bad experi* 
enced when the earthquake occurred. Of course all started 
from their places, and there was the same kind of confusion 
as on the former evening, at which Byron, who was present, 
laughed immoderately; we were re>assored by this, and soon 
learnt that the whole was a method he had adojited to 
sport with our fears. ■ 

■ The regiment, or rather (he brigade, W’e formed, can 
be described only las Byron himself describes it. There was a 
Greek tailor, who had been in the Brituh service in the Io¬ 
nian Islands, where he had married an Italian woman. This 
lady, knowing something of the military service, petitioned 
1.01'd Byron to appoint her hnd>and master*taiIor of the bri¬ 
gade. 1'he suggestion was useful, and this part of her petition 
was immediately granted. At the same time, however, she 
solicited that she might be permitted to raise a corjts of wo¬ 
men, to be' placed under her orders, to accompany the regi¬ 
ment. She stipulated for free quarters and rations for tbem> 
but rejected all claim for pay. They were to be free of all 
incumbrances, and were to wash, sew, cook, and otherwise 
provide for the men. I'he proposition pleased Lord Byron, 
and, stating the matter tome, he said he hoped I should have 
no objection. I had been accustomed to see women accom¬ 
pany the English army, and I knew that, though sometimes an 
incumbrance, they were on the whole more beneficial than 
otherwise. lu Greece there were many circnnstances which 
would make their services extremely valuable, and I gave my 
consent to the measnre. The tailoi^s wife did accordingly 
recruit a considerable number of unlnenmbeKd women, of 
almost all nations, but principally Greeks, Italians, Maltese, 
and N^resses. * I wiM afraid,’ said Ltttd Byron, * when I men¬ 
tioned thi.s matter to yon, yon wonld be crasty, and oppose 
it,—h is the very thing.' Let me see; my corjis outdoes Fal- 
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staff’s: there]are Knglishi 13 emiaiiS| French, Maltese, lla- 
gosians, Italians, Neapolitans, Transylvanians, Russians, Su- 
liotcs, Moreotes, and Western Greeks in front, and, to bring 
up the rear, the tailors v^ifeund her troop. Glorious Apol¬ 
lo ! no general bad ever before such an army.’ • 

« liord Byron had a black groom with him in Greece, an 
American by liirth, to whom he was very partial. He always 
insisted on this man’s calling him Mossa, whenever he spoke 
to him.’ On one occasion, the groom met with two women of 
hi.s own complexion, who bad been slaves to ihd Turks and 
liberated, but had been left almost to starve when the 
Greeks had risen on their tyrants. Being of the same colonr 
was a bond of sympathy between them and the groom, and 
he applied to me to give both these women quarters in the 
Seraglio. I granted the application, and uicntiuiied it to 
Lord Byron, who laughed at the gallantry of his groom, 
and ordered that he should be brought before liim at ten 
o’clock the next day, to answer for his presumption in mak¬ 
ing such an application. At ten o’clock, accordingly, he at¬ 
tended his master with great trembling and fear, but stuttered 
so when he attempted to speak, that he could not make him¬ 
self understood; Lord Byron endeavouring, almost in vain, 
to preserve his gravity, reproved him severely for his pre¬ 
sumption. Blacky stuttered a thousand excuses, and was 
ready to do any thing toapi)ea8e his roassa’s anger. His great 
yellow eyes wide open, he trembling from head to foot, his 
wandering and stuttering excuses, his visible dread — all 
tended to provoke laughter; and Lord Byron, fearing hi.^ 
own dignity would be hove overboard, told him to hold his 
tongue, and listen to his sentence. 1 was commanded to enter 
it in his memorandum-book, and then he pronounced m a 
solemn tone of voice, while Blacky stood aghast, expecting 
Bome severe pnnishment, the following doom: ^ My determi¬ 
nation is, that the children born of these black women, of 
which you may be the father, shall be my pro]>erty, and I 
will maintain them. tVhat say youF * Go—Go—God bless 



9fi mow mo mm 

you, pfWM, you gffat o^t 

IpRMMti, and mIU^ fiiwlih tp I9U tbf C 9 q 4 Qcwf ffi jAvb tW9 die- 
traned .woman.* 

The lu^cwy of iord Byron'a at th 4 thil< way he seen 
from the following ordar,.vhic4 he gyvoi hi* ayjiitruitepidaiit 
of the hnaaehoMt for tl)^ (foUy erpaosei ^f hia on« lahla. It 
10001106 to no more than oni pioftiw* 


Paipe. 

fowad, a pound and a half, . . 1 5 


Wine. 7 

Fish. 1 5 

Olives.3 


4® 

This was his.dhMwr; his brepkfost consisted of 0 u|)gle dish 
of tea, without milk or sugar- 

The circumstances that attended the daath ®f illustri- 
ons and noble-minded map, are de scribed in the foUotying 
plain and simple manner hy his foidifi|l yalet and qoiisfopt 
follower, Mr Fletcher 

e 

« My master,* says Mr Fletcher, * continued his nsual cus¬ 
tom of riding daily when the w«|thrr would permit, until 
the 9 th of hpril. But on that Ul-foted day he got very wet, 
and on his return Ipme hls Iqrdship changed th.e whple of 
his dress; hut he bad been too long in hU wet clothes, and 
the cpld, of which he bad complained n^ore or less aver since 
we left Cepl^ouia, made this attack he tnoro severely felt. 
Tbongb rather feverish during the night, his lordship slept 
pretty well, hpt complained in the morning of % pain ip his 
bones, and a hoad^jadse; this did pot, however, prevent him 
from, taking a ride Ip the afternoon, which, I grieve to say, 
was his last. On his ppprn, piy mas^ said that the saddle 
waa pot perfectly dry, fipm being ap pvt the day before, aigl 
observed that be thoni^t ft had made bun worse. His lord- 
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4 iip was again visited by the same alow fever, and. 1 was 
sorry perceive, on the next morning, that hie illness appeared 
to he increasing. He was very low, contplained of not having 
bad any sleep during the night. His lordship's appetite 
was also quite gone. 1 prepared a little arrow-root, of which 
he took three or four spoonfuls, saying it was very good, but 
ha could taka no more, it was not till the third day, the i ath, 
that I began to be alarmed for my master. In all his former 
colds he always slept well, and was never affected by this, 
slow fever* 1 therefore wept fo Dr Brnnoand MfMilUngen, 
the two medical attendants, and enquired minately into es’ery 
c^epmstance connected with my master’s present illness: both 
yffdied that there was no danger, and I might make myself 
perfectly easy on the subject, for all would be well in a few 
days. This was on the i 3 th. On the following day, | found 
ray master in such a state, that I could not feel happy with¬ 
out snpidicatiug that he would send to Zante for Dr Thomas, 
dfiter expressing my fears lest his lordship should get worse, 
ha desired pne to consult the doctors, which I did, and was 
Jphl thefTB was no oc cas ion for calling in any person, as they 
hoped all would be well in a few days. Here f should remark, 
that hU lordship repeatedly said, ip the course of the day, be 
was sqre the doctors did not understand his disease; to which 
I ppawepKl, * T|^» foy other advice by all means. 

* They tf^l pm, said his lordship, * that it is opiy a copimou 
cold, vfhich, you know, I have liad a thousand times.’ * I am 
sore, my lor^' ssld 1, * that yon never had one pf so serious 
a * i ^ii|1t I never bad,’ was his lordship’s answer. 

I rfpnt^ "ly sn{^ 4 ca$ipnf that Dr Tbesoas should be sent 
lbfi,on ibp idfh, and was again assured that my master would 
hf haMes in two pr three d>ys* After these confidant asan- 
ipiaBiBV 1 did ppt renew my eptreaties uutil it was too fete. 

Qfeppct ^ tfet medicines dut were given to my toaster, 

1 cosM ppt pa^w a t fe myself tha) those of a strong porgative 
patOM weca the bent adapted for bis compfeiut, concluding 
that, ax he hud nothing on his stomadt, the only affect would 
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be to create pain ; indeed, this must have been the case with 
a person in perfect health. The whole nonrishmcnt taken'by 
iny master, for the last eight' days, consisted of a small quantity 
of broth, at two or three different times, and two spoonfuls of 
arrow*root on the tSih, the day before his death. The first 
time I heard of there being any intention of bleeding his lord¬ 
ship was on the i5th, when it was proposed by Dr Bmno, 
but objected to at first by my master, who asked Mr Mil- 
lingen if there was any great reason for taking blood? The 
latter replied that it might be of service, but added it might 
be deferred till the next day; and, accordingly, my master was 
bled in the right arm on the evening of the 16 th, and a'ponnd 
of blood was taken. I observed, at tlie time, that it had a most 
inflamed appearance. Dr Bruno now began to say, that he 
had frequently urged my master to l>e bled, but that he al¬ 
ways refosed. A long dispute now arose about the time that 
had been lost, and the necessity of sending for medical aid 
to Zante; upon which I was informed, for the first time, 
that it would be of no use, as my master would be better or 
no more before the arrival of Dr Thomas. His lordship con¬ 
tinued to get worse, but Dr Bruno said, he thought letting 
blood again would save his life; and lost no time in telling 
my master how necessary it was to comply with the doctor^s 
wishes. To this he replM by laying, he feared they knew 
nothing about his disorder; and then, stretching out his arm, 
said, 'Here, take my arm and do whatever you like.' Bis 
lordship continued to get weaker, and on the 17 th he was 
Ued twice in the morning, and at two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon ; the bleeding at both times was follow^ by feinting 
fits, and he would liave edlen down more than once bad I 
not caught him in my arms. In order to prevent such an 
aeddent, I took cam not to permit his lordship to stir widi- 
ont supporting him. dn this day my master said to me twice, 

* I cannot sleep, and yon well know 1 have not been able to 
sleep for more than a week; I know,' added his lordship, 

' that a man can only be a certain time without sleep, and 
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then he miut go mad without anyone being able' to aati biiD; 
and 1 woold ten times sooner shoot myself than be nud, 
for I am not afraid of dying— I am more fit to die than people 
think!' 

« I do not, howerer, believe that bis lordsbip had any ap¬ 
prehension of his fate till the day after the 18th, when ^ 
said, * I fear yon and Tita will be ill by sitting continually 
night and day.* I answered, * We shall never leave your 
lordship till you are better.' As my master had a slight fit 
of delirium on the i6th, I took care to remove ‘the pistol 
and stiletto, which had hitherto been kept at his bedside 
in the night. On theflBth his lordship addressed me fre¬ 
quently, and seemed to be very much dissatisfied with his 
medical treatment. I then said, * Do allow me to send for 
Dr Thomas?’ to which he answered, < Do so, but be quick; 
I am sorry I did not let you do so before, as I am sure they 
have mistaken my disease. Write yourself, for 1 know they 
would not like to see other doctors here.' 1 did not lose a 

moment in obeying my master’s ordera; and on informing 
Dr Bruno and Mr Millingen of it, they said it was very 
right, as they now began to be afraid themselves. On return¬ 
ing to my master's room, his first words were ‘have yon 
sent?’ — ‘ I have, my lord,’ was my answer; upon which he 
said, ‘ you have done right, fur I should like to know what is 
the matter with me.’ Although his lordship did not appear 
to think his dissolution was so near, I could perceive he 
was getting weaker every hour, and he even began to have 
occasional fits of delirium. He afterwards said, ' I now 
begin to think 1 am seriously ill, and in case' I should be 
taken off suddenly, I wish to give yon several directions, 
which I hope yon will be particular in seeing executed.’ 1 
answered 1 would in case such an event came to pass, but ex¬ 
pressed a hope that he would live many years to execute them 
Hindi better himself than 1 conld. Tathis my nmster replied, 
* No; it is now nearly over;' and ftien added, ' 1 most 
tell you afl without losing a moment!' 1 then said, * Shall 1 
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my lord, and fetch pen, ink and papwQh, my Godl 
no; you will Iom too much timc^ and I havo it not to tpare, 
fef my tima i aow short/ mid hU lordshi|i, and immedi* 
ately after, * Now pay attention! ’ His lordship commenced 
by sayii^ * Ton will be provided for/ I begged him, foow- 
ever, to proeeed with things of more conswinence. He then 
continued, * oh, my poor dear child 1 my dear Ada! my 
God! could I hut have seen her 1 Give her my blessing—and 
my dear sister Angnsta and her children j and yon will go 
to Lady Byron, and say--tell her every thing,—you are 
friends with her/ His lorddtip seemed to be greatly affected 
at this moment. Here my master s voice foiled him, so that 
I conld only catch a word at intervals; bat he kept mut¬ 
tering something very seriously for some time,, and wonld 
often raise lus voice, and said, * Fletcher, now if yon do 
not execute every order which 1 have given you, 1 will tor¬ 
ment yon hereafter if possible/ Here 1 told his lordship, in 
a stale of the greatest {wrplexity, tliat I had not understood 
a word of what he said; to which he replied, * Oh, my 
God! then dl is lost, for it b now too late! Can it be 
pesaiUe you have not undetolood me?*—' No, my lord,' said 
1 , * bat 1 pray yon to try and inform me once more/ * How 
con IF rejoined my master, * it is now too late, and all is 
over!' 1 said, * Not our wiU, but God’s be done! ’ — and 
he answered, * Yes, not mitto h< done!—but I will try.’ 
Ills lordship did indeed make several efforts to speak, but 
could only speak two or thcea words at a time,—such as 
* My wife 1 my child! my sister! — you knew all—yon most 
say all—fMi know my wishai’—the rest was <}uita nnintelli- 
gi^. 4 - now held (about noon) whin it 

was deteravoad-to fdtoliuvfet toma Pemvian. hark and whm. 
My lUtofor had new heou nine days without any sustenamia 
whateverf except what I have already mantioned. With the 
caoq>tien of a fow wfrdsi which can only interest those tn 
whoto tbey weto ^dfiressed, *>4 whiidt if required i shall 
conuannicate to dtetmelvto, it waahppesiihlo to undecstnid 
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any thin^ lib lordahip aaid after taking the bark. He ex> 
prened a nridk to deep. 1 at one time adied whether I 
should call Mr Varryi to arhkh he replied, ' Tea, yon may 
oall him.’ Mr Parry desired him to compose himself. He 
shed tears, and apparently sunk into a slumber. Mr Parry 
went away eapeoting to find him refreshed on liis return,— 
but it was the commencement of the lethargy preceding his 
death. The last words I heard my master utter wem at six 
o'clock on the evening of the i8th, when he said, * 1 must 
sleep now;' npon which he laid down never to risdagain!— 
for he did not move hand or fimt daring the following 
twenty-four hours. His lordship appeared, however, to be 
in 0 state of suffocation at intervals, and had a frequent 
rettling In tlie throat; on thesa occasions 1 celled Tita to 
assist me in raising his head, qpd I thought he seeiqed to get 
quite stiff. The rattling and choaking in the throat took 
place every half>honr, and we continued to raise his head 
whenes'er the fit came on, till six o’clock in the evening of 
the 19th, when I saw my master open his eyes and then shut 
them, hut without showing any symptom of pain, or moving 
hond or foot. * Oh ! my God!’ I exclaimed, * I foar his 
lordship is gone!’ the doctors then .felt his pulse, and said, 
* Ton are right—^he is gone !’• 
ft would be vain to attempt a description of the univerMl 
sorrow that ensued at Missolonghi. Not only Mavrocordato 
and bis immediate circle, bnt ihe whole dty and all its inha¬ 
bitants were, as it seemed, stnnned by diis blow,—it had been 
so sadden, so unenpected. His illness, indeed, had been 
known, and for tbo last three days none of his friends 
aould walk in the streets without anxious inquiries firom 
every one of « How is my lord.* 

On Hie day of this melancholy event. Prince Mavrocor¬ 
dato isned a proclamation expresrive of the deep and un¬ 
feigned grief felt by all classes, and ordering erery public de¬ 
monstration of reflect end eorrow to be paid' to the memory 
of the illustrions deceased, by firing minnte gnns, doting all 

5 
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the public offices aad eh^M) M^iendiBg 'Ao Awi Eoatcr 
festhritiet, and by ■ y e —fa l moaraing aad in— «1 prayers 
ia ell Ac cburdiet. It was reoolTOd that Ao ehould 
be emlNdaMd) mid after tba soitaldc ftmenl lio— « bad 
been perfbroied, Aould be eeabarked fer Za—a^-^tbcnce to 
be conveyed to Englaaid. Acoeediayly tbe aaedical mcO' 
Opened the body and embabned it, and having encloMd tbe 
heart, mid brain, and retestinet in aepnnta venels, Aey 
placed it in a chest lined with tin, as there were no laesna of 
procoriity a leaden coffin capable of bolding Ae qiirita ne* 
ccssary ffir its pres e rvation on the Toynge. Da Baone drew 
np an account of tW examination of the body, by which it 
appeared his lordship's death itad been eanaed by an inflani* 
niafxiry fever. Dr Meyer, a Swiss physician^ wbo was pre¬ 
sent, and bad accidentally seen Madame de Stael after her 
dearli, staled Aat the formatioB' of the brain in both Aesc 
ilinstrioQS persons was extremely similar, bat Aat Lord Byron 
had a much greater cpumtity. 

On tbe lid of April, i 8 a 4 , in Ae midst trf bis own brigade, 
of tbe troops of the government, and of tbe wliole popula¬ 
tion, on the Aonlders of tbe officers of hh corps, relieved 
occasionally by oAer Greeks, the most precious [tortion of 
his honoured remains was caniad to Ae church, where 
lie the bodies of Marco Botxaris and of general fTomanii. 
There they were laid down: tbe coffin was a rude, ilK<on- 
strucU’d chest of wood; a black mantle served tor a pall, and 
over it were placed a bdmet and a sword, and a crown of 
lanreh Bat uo funeral pomp could have left the {m{irettion, 
nor spoken the feelings, of thb simple ceremony, fbe wretch¬ 
edness and dmolatioa of tbe place itseff; tbe wild and hMf> 
ciTil.’x'‘d wariioni present; Aeir deep-felt, unaffected grief^ 
Aafend recollectib—; tbe disappointed hopes; tbe anxieties 
and sad presentkaenis which be read on every coun¬ 

tenance—all contrlbnted to fin— « aeene move moviog, more 
truly affecting than pethaps me mrer bcfeva witnessed- round 
the grave of a gnat 
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Whea -til* lanentl service wu over, t£e bier was left in 
the middle-of'the dbarch» where it remained antil the evfsn* 
ing of the next day, and was guarded by a detachment of 
hie own brigade. The church was incessantly crowded by 
those who came to honour and to regret the benefactor of 
Greece. In the evening of the 33 d, the bier was privately 
carried baclkby his officers to his own house. The coffin was 
notclosed till the 39th of the month. 

Immediately after bis death, his conntenance had an air 
of calmnesa» mingled with a severity, that seemed gyadoally 
to soften, and the whole expression was truly sublime. 

Un hlay atl, the remains of Lord Byron were embarkedt 
under a salute from the guns of the fortress, allow differ* 
ent,» exclaims Count Gainba, « ftom that which had welcomed 
the arrival of Byron'only four months agola After a passage 
of three days, the vessel reached Zante, and the 'pMcions 
deposit was placed in the quarantine boose. Here some 
additional precautions were taken to ensure its safe arrival 
in England, hy providing another case for the body. On 
May the lotb, Colonel Stanhope arrived et Zante, from the 
Mena, and as he was on his way back to England, he took 
charge of Lord Byron s remaius, and embarked wiUt them on 
beard the florid. On the iSth of May she sailed for 
Zante, on the aptb of June entered the Downs, and from 
thence proceeded to Stangate ereek, to perform quarantine, 
where she arrived on Thursday, July 1st. 

John Cam Hobbousak esq., and Jktbn Hanson-,- esq., LoM 
Byron’s exeentors, after havhtg proved his wiM, olamied the 
body from the-Florida, and > under their directiom it wae 
removed- to the heinc of Sir Edward Kmtddn^ No. ao. 
Groat Georga etreet, Westminaler. 

It was annomteed from time to ttero that the body of Lord 
Byron was to be esxhibited in stite, and the progress of the 
embeHishments of the poetV bier was recorded wi tbe pages 
of a knndnd publications. They were at length completed, 
and to separate the curiouty of ^e poor from the admiration- 
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of the rich, llie latter were indulged with tickete of admis¬ 
sion, and a' day was set apart (or then to go and wonder 
over the decked room and the emhlaaoned bier. Peers and 
peeressea, priests, poets, and ptditictana, came ingUded chariots 
and in hired backs togaie upon the splendour of the funeral 
preparations, and to see in how rich and how vahi a shrond 
the body of the immortal bard had been Lid. Those idle trap¬ 
pings in which rank seeks to mark its altitude above the vul¬ 
gar belonged to the state of tlie peer rather than to the state 
of the poet; genius required no such attractions, and all this 
magnifieeooe served only to distract our regard from the man 
whose inspired tongue w.i8 now silenced ibr ever. Who cared 
for Lord Byron the peer and the privy eonncUlor, with his 
coronet and his long descent from princes on ono side, and 
from heroes on both? and who did not care -ibr George Cordon 
Byron the poet, who has charmed ns, and will diarm our de¬ 
scendants with his deep and impassioned vme? The homage 
was rendered to genius, not surely to rank—for lord can he 
stamped on any clay, bnt inspiration can only be impressed 
on t^ finest metal. 

A few aelect friends and adoiirers fbllowed Lord Byron 
to the 'grave—his coronet war home before hfan, and dwrt 
were many indications 'of hia rank; hut, save the assembled 
multitude, no indicatloss of Us genios. In conformity with 
a singular practice of llte great, a long train of tbair emp¬ 
ty carruqies followed the monming coaches—mocking the 
dead wiib idle state, and impeding with barren pageantry the 
honester sympathy of the crowd. Where were the owjieni 
of thoso naehlncs of alodi and laznry—where were the 
men of rank aaamg whom dark pedigrees Lord Byron tbrew 
the light of hk ganins, and lent the brows of nobility a balo 
tnnllldk they wcri' strangers? HVIkere were the greet whigs? 
where were the iltnaliions toriesf coaid a mere differonce fat 
matters of human beBef keep those fiwtidious persons away? 
Bat, above ail, u^ara ware the friends with whom -vedlodt 
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had anited him? On Ma daaolate corpM no wife looked, 
no child thed a tear. We hove no with to set ounelves 
vp as judgfes in domestic infelicities, and we are willing to 
believe they were separated in such a way as rendered con¬ 
ciliation hopeless; bat who could stand and look on his pale 
manly hice, and his dark locks which early sorrows were mak¬ 
ing thin and grey, without feeling that, gifted as he was, 
with a soul above the mark of other men, his domestic mis> 
fortunes called for our pity as sorely as liis genius called for 
our admiration? i 

As the cavalcade proceeded through the streets of London, a 
fine-looking honest tar was observed to walk near the hearse 
uncovered throughout the morning, and on being asked hy a 
stranger whether he formed part of the funeral cortege, he re¬ 
plied he come there to pay his respects to the deceased, with 
whom he had served in the Levant, when he made the tour of 
tlie Grecian islands. This poor fellow was kindly offered a 
place by some of the servants who were behind the carriage; 
but he said he was strong, and had rather walk near the 
hearse. 

It was not till Friday, Jul^ i6th, that tlie interment took 
place. Ijord Byron was buried in the femily vault, at the 
village of llucknell, eight miles beyond Nottingham, and within 
two miles of the veuemble Abbey of Newstead. He was aoeom- 
{Miiiied to the grave by crowds of persons eager to show this 
last testimony of respect to his memory. In one of hb earlier 
poems he had expressed a wish, that his dnst might mingle 
with his mother*and in compliance with this wish, his coffin 
was placed in the vault next to hers. It was twenty minutes 
past four o’cloek on Friday, July iGth, i 8 a 4 , when the cere¬ 
mony was concloded, when the tomb closed for ever on Byron, 
and when his friends were relieved from every care con- 
eeming him, save that of doing justice to his memory, and 
of cherishing his fame. 
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The-fotloifing inscription was placed on tbocoffin:—• 

< George Gordon Noel Byron, 

Lord Byron, 
of Rochdale. 

Bom in London, ‘ on the 
aad Jan., 1788, 
died at Missolonghi, 
in Western Greece, 

April 19th, i 8 !i 4 *’* 

An uvii accompanied the cof&u, and on it was inscribed: 

« Wiihia ibis um are deposited the heart, 

Mraio, otc., 

of the deceased Lord Byron.** 

An elegant Grecian tablet of white marble, has been placed 
in the chancel of the Huchntll church. We subjoin a copy 
of the inscription. The words are hi Roman capitals, and 

divided into lines as under: 

« 

IN TVS VAULT BENBATH, 

WBEHE MANY Or HIS ANCBSTOBS AND HIS MOTHER ARK 

BURIED, 

BIB THE BBIfArNS ON 

IlfiCMAB G<MUK>N ROEL BTRON, 

BOM BTBOII, or aocNDAlB, 

IN Tpi COUNTY or BANCaSTER ; 

Tits AUTHOR or mCNILDE HABOLD'S BlBGRlMAOK. » 

■I WAS tOSfl III LONDON, ON tBt 

21D or AANOAsr, 1788. 

NX DlCb at HISSOLONOHf, IN WBSTKftN etfeSCt, ON m 

t^TN or AtNlft, 1894, 

BNOAOND M THE OLOMOO* AmUfVTO KltVO** TNAT 
COONTKT T» »U AHdCNTNlMNeiOAji* SINOimN 

BIS StSYBt, TM BOfrOUBABBi 
AUGUSTA MARIA BEIGB4 
rtAcAl TVIS TABLET TO NIS MBHOIT. 

Mr Datlu say* l^orer, wbicli U imdonlttcdlr correct. 



HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


Mtir vtiMi. 

Homek. Uiady lo. 

He whitiled as he yvent for 'want of thought 

Drtdbs. 


YOL. 1. 




TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

FREDERICK, EARL OF CARLISLE, 

KNIGHT or THE GARTER, etC. etc. 

THESE POEMS ARE INSCRIBED, 

BY HIS OBLIGED WARD, 

AND AFFECTIONATE KINSMAN, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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ON LEAVING HEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


Why dost thou hiilld the hall ? Son of the winged days ! 
J'hou lookesr. from lliy tower to*day; yet a few years, and ihe 
blast of the desert conies; it howls in thy empty conn. 


Xh ROUGH thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow 
winds whistle; 

Thou, the hall of my Fathers, art gone to decay; 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 
Have choked up the rose, which late bloomed 
in the way. 


Of the raail-cover*d Barons, who, proudly, to battle, 
Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine's plain, 
The escutcheon and shield, which with every 
blast rattle, 

Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 


Q P 0 E 3 fS. 

No more doth old Robert, with harp-stringing 
numbers, 

Raise a Rame in the breast, for the war-laurelVd 
wreath; 

Near AsKaloii’s Towers, John of Horistan* slum¬ 
bers, 

(Iiinerved is the hand of his minstrel, by death. 

Paul and Hubert too sleep, in the valley of Gressy; 

For the safety ef Edward and En^aiid they fell; 
M y Fathers! the tears of your country redress ye-; 

How you fought! how you died! still her 
annals can tell. 

On Mai'ston,'!' with Btipert$ 'gainst traitors con¬ 
tending, 

Four brothers enrich'd with their bloodf the 
bleak field i 

* Horittan Castle, in Derbyshire, an ancient aeat of the 
fiyron Fanily. 

t Ibe battle of Mareion Moor, where the adherenti ot 
Charles were defeated. 

^ Son of the Elector Palatine, and related to Charles 1. Hr 
afterwards commanded the fleet, in the reign of Charles ]]. 
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Foi' tlie rights of a monarch, their country defend* 

ing, 

Til) death their attachment to royalty seal’d. 

.Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant de*- 
parting ‘ 

From the seat of his ancestors, bids \ou adieu! 

* ft 

Abroad, or at home, youP remembrance importing 
New courage, he’ll think upon glory and you. 

I 

Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret; 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation, 

The fame of his FAthers he ne'er can forget. 

J'hat fame, ahd that memory, still will he cherish, 
He vows that he ne'er will disgrace your renown; 
hike you will he live, or like you will lie perisit; 
When decay'd, may he mingle bis dust With 
vour own. 


iBo3. 






tmAm ON A FRIEND. 


Arriff wfir fttr lAi^inr t»t ^ 0 tm» itttf. 

LAERTtDk. 


On' Friend! for ever loved, for ever dear I 
VMiat fruitless tears have bathed thy honour’d 
bier! 

What sighs re-eclio’d to thy parting breath, 

Wiiile thou wast struggling in the pang death ! 
Could tears retard the tyrant in his course ; 

Could sighs avert his dart’s relentless force; 

Could youth and virtue claim a short delay, 

Or beauty charm the spectre from his prey; 

Thou still had’st lived, to bless my aching sight, 
Tliy comrade’s honour, and thy friend’s delight. 

If, yet, thy gentle spirit hov^<; nigh 

The spot, where now thy mouldering-ashes lie. 

Here wilt thou read, recorded on my heart, 

A grief too deep to trust the sculptor’s art. 

No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep. 

But living statues there, are seen to weep; 
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Affliction’s semblance bends not o’er thy tomb, 
Affliction’s self deplores thy youthful doom. 

What though thy sire lament his failing line, 

A father’s sorroirs cannot equal mine ! 

Though none, like thee, his dying hour will ch^r, 

Yet, other offspring soothe his anguish here: 

But, who with me shall hold thy former place ? 
Thine image, what new friendship can efface ? 

Ah, none I a father’s tears will cease to flow, 
Time will assuage an infant brother^ woe; •' ' 

To ally^ve one, is consolation known, 

Wliile sohtary Friendship sighs alone. 

t8o3. 


A FRAGMENT. 

> 

s 

When, to their airy hall, my Fathers* voice 
'ihall caU my spirit, joyful in their choice; 

When, poised upon the gale, my form shall ride. 
Or, dark in mist, descend the mountain’s side: 

Oh 1 may my shade behold no sculptured urns, 
To mark the q>ot where earth to earth returns t 

I. 
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No lengthened scroll, no praise^encuniber’d stone 
My epitaph shall be, my name alone: 

If that with honour fail to crown my clay, 

^h ! may no other fame my deeds repay; 

That^ only thit^ shall single out the spot, 

By that remeinber'd, or with that forgot. 

i8o3 


THE TEAR. 


0 lachrymaram fons, tcnero sacros 
Dacentium ortns ex animo; qoater 
Felix! in hno qni aeatentem 
Pectore te, pia Nympha, senait. 

(jRAY. 


• ^ 

When Friendship or hove 
Our sympathies move \ 

When Truth, in a ^nce, should appear; 
The lips may beguile, 

With a dimple or smile^ 

But the test of affection’s a Tear. 




2 . 

Too oft is a smile 
But the hypocrite's trile, 

To mask detestatioB, or fear; 

Give me the soft sigh, 

Whilst the souV-teUing eye ‘ 

Ts dimm'd, for a time, with a Tear. 

3. 

Mild Charity's glow, 

To us mortals below, 

Shows the socd firom barbarity clear ; 
Compassion will melt, 

Where this virtue is felt. 

And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 

4 - 

i 

The man, doom’d to sail 
With the bias'* of the gale^ 

Through billows Atlantic to steer; 

As he bends o’er the wave, 

Which may soon be his grave* 

The green sparkles bright with a Tear. 
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5. 

The soldier braves death, 

For a fanciful wreath. 

In Glory's romantic career ; 

But he raises the foe, 

When in battle laid low, 

And bathes every wound with a Tear. 

6 . 

If, with high-bounding pride, 

He return to his bride, 

Renouncing the gore-crimson*d spear; 

All his toils are repaid, 

When, embracing the maid, 

From her eyelid he kisses the Tear. 

7* 

Sweet scene of my youth, 

Seat of Friendship and^mth, 

V\ here love chased each fast-fleeting year; 
Loth to leave thee, I mourn'd. 

For a last look I turn'd, 

But thy spire was scarce seen through a Tear. 
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8 . 

Though my vows I can pour, 

To my Mary no more, 

My Mary, to Love once so dear; 

In the shade of her bower, 

1 remember the hour, i 

She rewarded those vows with a Tear. 

9 - 

By another possest, 

May she live ever blest, 

Her name still my heart must revere; 

With a sigh I resign, 

What 1 once thought was mine, 

And forgive her deceit with a Tear. 

10 . 

Ye frienoj of my heart, 

* 

Ere from yo«. J depart, 

This hope to my breast is most near; 

If again we shall meet, 

In this rural retreat, 

May we meet, as we part, with a Tear. 



•4 




II. 

When my soul wings her flight, 

To the regions of night, 

And my corse shaH recline on its bier; 
As ye pass by the tomb, 

Where my ashes consume, 

Oh! moisten their dust with a Tear. 


12 . 

May no marble bestow 

The splendour of woe, 

Which the children of Tanity rear ; 

No fiction of fame 
Shall blazon my name, 

All I ask, alt I wish, is a Tear. 

1806. 

/ 

AN OCCASIONAL P^OLOGHH, 

V^SIS, , 

Delivered previous to the performance of “ 'jTAi 
TVheel of Fortune,** at a private theatre. 

. Since the refinonent of this polish’d age 
Has swept immoral raillery from the stage; 






' ** ' 

Since taste has now expunged licentious wit^ ' 
Which stamp*d disgrace on all an author writ; 
Since, now, to please with purer scenes we seek, 
Nor dare to call the blush from Beauty’s cheek ; 
Oh! let the modest Muse some pity claim, 

And meet indulgence though she find'not fame. 
Still, not for her alone we wish respect, 

Others appear more conscious of defect; 

To night, no Veteran Roscii you behold. 

In all the arts of scenic action old; 


No Coo&E, no Kemble, can salute you here, 

No SiDDONS draw the sympathetic tear; 

To night, you throng to witness ^e debjiU 
Of embryo Actors, to the drama new. 

Here, then, our almost unfledged wings we try; 
oVn not our piniops, ere the birds can fly; • / 

Faili/1^ in thisV'jr first attempt to soar, 

Dn oping, alas! fafi to rise no more. 

i 

N« t one poor trembler, onl^, fear betray, 

^Vho hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your praise. 
^ But all our Dramatis Beisontt wait. 

In fond sttipense, this crisis of their fete. 

No venal views our progress can retard. 

Your generous plaudits are our sole reward; 





i6 

For these) each Hero all his power displays, 

Each timid Heroine shrinks before your gaze: 
Surely, the last will some protection find, 

None, to the softer sex, can prove unkind; 
Whilst Youth and Beauty fonn the female shield, 
Tlie sternest Censor to the fair must yield. 

Yet should our feeble efforts nought avail, 
Should, after all, our best endeavours fail; 

Still, let some mercy in your bosoms live, 

And, if you can’t applaud, at least forgive. 


ON THE DEATH Off Mi. FOX, 

The following illiberal Impromptu appeared in a 

Morning Paper, 

OoR Nation’s foes lauaent, or fox’s death, 

“ But bless the hour wlien Pitt resign’d liis 
breatli: 

‘ ‘ These feelings wide, let Sense and Truth undue, 
“We give the palm where Justice points it due.” 
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'Po which the Author of these Pieces sent the 

following Repljr. 


Oh! factious yiper! whose envenom’d tooth 

r 

Would mangle still the dead, perverting,truth; 

9 

What, though our nation’s foes” lament the fate, 
With generous Reeling, of the good and great; 
SliaU dastard tongues essay to blast the name 
Of him, whose meed exists in endless fame ? 
Wlien Pitt expired, in plenitude of power. 
Though ill success obscured his dying hour, 

Pity her dewy wings before him spread. 

For noble spirits war not with the dead.” 

His friends, in tears, a last sad requiem gave, 

.ill his eiTors slumber’d in the grave; 

He su .a, an Atla bending ’neath the weight 
Of c' res o’erwhelmjiaq our conflicting state; 

W13n, lo! a Hercules, in Fox, appear’d; 

Wno, for a time, the ruin’d i^ric rear’d; 

A 

xle, too, is Ml’n, who Britain’s loss su^^d; 

With him, our fast reviving hopes have died: 

Not one great people only raise his urn. 

All Europe’s fm* extended regions mourn. 
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Th^ feelings wide, let Sense and Truth undue, 
“ To give the palm where Justice points it due 
Yet let not canker’d calumny^ assail, 

Or round our statesman wind her gloomy veil. 

Fox! o’er whose corse a mourning world must 
weep, 

Who>e dear remains in honour’d marble sleep, 

For whom, at last, e’en hostile nations groan, 
While friends and foes alike his talents own. 

Fox shall, in Britain’s future annals, shine, 
h'or e’en to Pitt the patriot’s palm resign, 

Which Envy, wearing Candour’s sacred mask, 

For Pitt, and Pitt alone, has dared to ask. 


STANZAS TO A 



fVith the Poems oj Cmnoens. 


I. 

Tms y otive pledge of fond esteem^ 

Perhaps, dear Girl! for me thouTt prize ; 
It sings of Love’s enchanting dream, 

A theme we never can despise. 
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2 . 

Who blames it, bat the eoTious fool, 
The old and disappointed maid ? 

Or pupil of the prudish sidiool, 

Tn single s<Mrrow doom'd to fade. 

3. 

rhen read, dear Girl, with feeling read, 
For thou wilt ne'er be one of those ; 
To thee in vain 1 shall not plead, 

In pity for the Poet’s woes. 

4 . 

He was, in sooth, a genuine bard; 

His was no faint fictitious flame; 
liike his, naay love be thy reward. 

But not thy hapless (ate the same. 


1*0 M-. 


I. 

Oh ! did those eyes, instead of fire, 

With bright, but mild affection shine ; 
Thou^ they might kindle less desire, 
Love, more than mortal would be thine. 
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3 . 

For thou art form’d so heavenly fair, 
Howe’er those orbs may wildly beam, 

We must admire, but still despair: 

That fatal glance forbids esteem. 

3. 

Wlicn nature .stamp’d thy beauteous birth, 
So much perfection in thee shone, 

She fear’d, that, loo divine for earth. 

The skies might claim thee for their own. 

4 - 

Therefore, to guard her dearest work, 

Lest angels might dispute the prize, 

She bade a secret lightning lurk 
Within those once celestial ef^s. 

5. 

These might the boldest sylph appal, 

Wlien gleaming with meridian blaze; 

Thy beauty must enrapture all, 

But who can dare thine ardent gaze ? 
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6 . 

’Tis said) that Berenice’s hair 
In stars adorn the vault of heaven ; 

But) they would ne’er permit thee theroy 
Thou would’st so far outshine the s^ven. 

^ 7* 

For) did those eyes as planets roll) 

Thy sister lights would scarce appear: 

E’en suns, which systems now Gontroul, 

Would twinkle dimly through their q»here. 

i8o6. 


TO WOMAN. 

WoMAi ^ «Apeiivnce might have told me. 

That 'il must love ^hee who behold thee; 

J 

Surety, experience might have taught, 

Th) firmest prouuses are nought; 

But) placed in all thy charms before me. 

All I foi^, but to adore thee. 

Oh I Memory I thou choicest blessing. 

When join'd with hope, when still possessing; 
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But how much cursed by every lover, 

When hope is fled, and pa<sion*s over. 

Woman, that fair and fond deceiver. 

How prompt are stripling to believe her I 
How throbs the pulse, when first we view 
The eye that rolls in glossy blue, 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 
A beam from under hasel brows 1 
How qukk we credit every oath, 

And hear her pliglit the willing troth I 
Fondly we hope ’twill last for aye, 

When, lo! she changes in a day. 

This record will for ever stand, 

‘‘ 'Woman! thy vows arc traced in sand.” * 

TO M. S. G. 

1 . 

When I dream that you love me, you’ll surely 

I 

forgive, ; 

Extend not your anger to sleep; 

For in visions alone, your affection can live: 

I rise, and it leaves me to weep. 

* The iMt Une U shnott a literal translation fiNim a Spaaisli 
prowrir. 
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1 . 

Then, Morpheus! envelope my faculties fast, 

Shed o’er me your languor benign; 

Should the dream of to»night but resemble the last. 
What rapture celestial is nune! 

3. 

Tliey tell us, that slumber, the sister of death. 
Mortality’s emblem is given; 

To fate how I long to resign my frail breath. 

If this be a foretaste of Heaven ! 

4 - 

Ah! frown not, swet t Lady, unbend your soft brow, 
Nor deem me too happy in this; 

If I sin in ray dream, I atone for it now, 

Tfiu'' doom’^ but to gaze upon bliss. 

5. 

Though in visions, sweet Lady, perhaps, you may 
smile, 

Oh! think not my penance deficient f 
When dreams of your presence my slumbers be* 

To awake will be torture sufficient. 
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SONG. 


1 . 

Whf.v I rovedf a young Highlander, o’er the dark 
heath. 

And climb’^d thy steep summit, oh! Morvcn of 
Snow,"* 

To gase on the torrent tliat thunder’d beneath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d be> 

low,” t 

Untutor’d by science, a stranger to fear, 

And rude as the rocks where my infancy grew, 
Ho feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear, 

Need I say, my sweet Mary, ’twas centred 
you? 

* llorven, a lofty monntain in Abordoenihire: “ Gomul 
of Snow,** is an eapieasion frequently to be found in Olwian. 

^ Tint will not appear extraordinary to thoae who hare 
been accustomed to the inonntains: it it by no means un> 
eonunon on attsdning the top of Ben e vis, Ben y board, etc. 
to percare, between the summit and the Talley, donds pour¬ 
ing down rain, and, occasionally, accompanied by lightning, 
while the spectator literally looks down on the storm, per¬ 
fectly secure horn its efflects. 
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Yot, it could not be Love, for I knew not the name; 

Wlmt passion can dwell in the heart of a child ; 
Hut, still, 1 perceive an emotion the same 

♦ 

As 1 felt, when a boy, on the crag-cover’d wild; 
One image, alone, on my bosom imprest, 

1 loved my bleak regions, nor panted for new; 
And few were my wants, for my wishes were blest, 
And pure were my thoughts, for my soul 
with you. 


3. 

1 arose with tlie dawn; with my dog :is my guide, 
From mountain to mountain 1 bounded along, 

I breasted^ the billows of f rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the Illglilander^s song: 
At eve, oiA'iiiy iieath-cover’d couch of repose. 

No dreams, save or Mary, were spread to my view, 
And warm to the skies my devotions arose, 

For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 

* Breasting the lofty surge.''— .Suakespeake. 

* The Dee is a beantiliil river, which rises near Mar bod"'*, 
and fails into the sea at New Aberdem. 

2 
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4 - 

I left mv Weak home, and my visicms aic gone, 

4 - ^ 

The mountains are Tani^’d, my youth is no 
more; 

As the last of my race, I must wither alone, 

And delight but in days 1 haye witness’d before. 

Ab ! splendour has raised, but embitter’d my lot, 

More dear were the scenes which my infancy 
tnew; 

Though my hopes may have falFd, yet they are not 
forgot, 

Though cold is my heart, stillit lingers with you. 

5. 

When 1 see soine dark hill point its crest to the 

1 think of the rocks that o’irsliauow Col- 
blees; * 

When I see the soft Wue of a love-speakiag aye, 

1 think of those eyes that endear’d the rude 
scene; 

■ 

* Golbletn U a monnuin near liie roiga of the Highlands, 

not far from the ruins of Dee Castle. 





VfhJj baply» waving locks 1 behold, 

That faintly resemble my Mary's in hue, 

1 think on the long flowing ringlets of gold, 

The locks that were sacred to beauty, and you. 


Yet the day may arrive, when the mountains, once 
more, 

Shall rise to my sight, in their mantles of snow: 
But while these soar above me, unchanged as 


before, 

Will Mary be there to receive me ? ah, no! 
Adieu! then, ye hills, where my childhood was 


bred, 

Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu* 
No home in the forest shall shelter my head; 

Ah! Mary, what home could be mine, but with 

vou? 





1 . 

OhI yes, 1 will own wt were dear to each other. 
The friendships of childhood, though fleeting, 
are true; 
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I 

Tlie love which you felt, was the love of a bntlier, 
Nov less the affection I cherish’d for you. 


2 . 

Hut Friendship can vary her (gentle dominion, 

« 

The attachment of years in a moment expires; 
Like Low too, she inove.s on a swift-waving pinion, 
But glows not, like Love, with unquenchable 
fires. 


3. 

Full oft have m'Q wander’d through Ida together, 

m 

Vnd blest were the .«i eucs of our youth, 1 allow; 

I ti t he spring of our lih', how serene is the weather! 
But winter’s rude tempests are gathciing now, 

4 - 

No more with Affection shall Memory blending 
The wonted delights of our cliildiiood retrace; 
When Pride steels the bosom, the heart is un¬ 
bending, , 

And what would be Justice appears a disgrace. 
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However, dear S——, for I still must esteem you, 
The few whom 1 love 1 can never upbraid, 

The chance, which lias lost, may in future redeem 
you, . 

Repentance will cancel the vow you have made. 

6 . 

1 will not complain, and tliough chill’d is affection, 
With me no corroding resentment shall live; 

My bosom is calm’d by the simple reflection, 

That both may he wrong, and that both should 
forgive. 

r 

You knew that my soul, that my heart, my 
existence, 

If danger demanded, were wholly your own; ' 
You knew me unalter’d, by years or by distance, 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 

8 . 

You knew,—^but away with the vain retrospection, 
The bond of affection no longer endures; 

Too late you may droop o’er the fon^recoUection, 
And sigh for the friend who was formerly yours. 
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For tlie present, we I will liope not for 

ever, 

For time and regret will restore you at last; 

To forgel our disseution we both should endeavour, 
1 ask no atonement, but days like the past. 


TO MARY, 

on aicBivno mai ncroat. 


1 . 

This faint resemblance of thy diarms, 
Though strong as mortal art could give, 
My constant heart of fear disarms, 

Revives iny hopes, and Inds me live. 


9 , 

Here, I can trace the locka of gpld, 

Which round thy snowy forehead wave; 

The cheeks, which spmeig fpom Beauty’s mould, 
The lips, which made me Beauty’s slave. 






3. 

14:aB traca***-** « **»»h no I tteit dye, 
Whose aziure floats in liquid fire, 

Must all the painter’s art deiy, 

And bid him from the task retire. 

4 - 

Here I behold its beauteous hue, 

But where’s the beam so sweetly straying ? 

Which gave a lustre to its blue, 

Like Luna o'er the ocean playing. 

5. 

Sweet copy I far more dear to me, 

Lifeless, unfeeling as thou art, 

Than all the living forms could be, 

Save her who placed thee next my heart. 

i 

6 . 

She placed it, sad, with iieedkA fear, 

Lest time might diake my wavering soul, 

Unconscious, that her image, there, 

Held every sense in fast controul. 
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7* 

Thro* hours, lliro* years, thro* time, *twill cheer 
My hope, ia glo6my moments, raise ; 

111 Ufe*s last conflict ’twill appear, 

AikI meet my fond expiring gaze. 


DAM® AS. 

Iv law an infant,'*' and in years a hoy, 

In mind a slave to every vicious joy, 

Krniii every sense of shame and virtue wean’d, 

III lies an adept, in dcadt a fiend; 

V t'i'sed in hypocrisy, while yet a child, 

Fickle as wind, of inclinations wild; 

Woman his dupe, his headless friend a tool, 

Old in the world, tho* scarcely broke from school, 
Dainstas ran through all tlie maze of sin, 

\nd found the goal, when others just begin; 

\ 

Even still conflicting passions shake his soul, 

And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure’s bowl; 

T 

* In Law, every person an infant, who has not attaincrl 
the age of twenty*one. 
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Rut, pall’d with vice, he breaks his furmer chain, 
\nd, what was once his bliss, appears his bane. 


TO MARION. 

Makiun I why that pensive brow * 

What disgust to Hfe hast thou ? 

Change tliat discontented air; 

Frowns become not one so lair. 

’Tis not love disturbs tliy rest, 
f^ove’s a stranger to thy breast; 

He in diuijiliiig smiles appears, 

Or mourns in sweetly timid tears; 

Or bends the languid eyelid down. 

But shuns the cold forbidding frown. > 
1'lien resume tliy former fire, 

Some will love, and all admire; 

While that icy aspect chills us. 

Nought but cool indifference thrills us. 
Wouidst thou wandering hearts beguile. 
Smile, at least, or seem to smile; 

Eyes like thine were never meant 
To hide their orbs, in dark restraint; 


2. 
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Spite of all, thou fain wouldst say, 

Still in truant beams they play. 

Thy lips,—^but here my modest Muse 
Her impulse chaste must needs refuse. 

She blushes, curtsies, frowns,— in short she 
Dreads, lest the subject should transport me 
And flying o(F, in search of reason, 

Brings prudence back in proper season. 

All I shall therefore say (whatever 
T think is neither here nor there ), • 

Ts that such lips, of looks endearing. 

Were form’d for better things than sneering 
Of sootiling compliments divested,. 

Vdvice at least’s disinterested; 

Such is my artless song to thee, 

From all the flow of flattery free; 

Counsel, like mine, is as a brother’s, 

My heart is given to some oth^; 

That is to say, unskill’d to cosen. 

It shares itself amongst a dozen. 

Marion I adieu! oh I prithee slight not 
This warning, though it may delight not; 
And, lest my precepts be displeasing 
To those who think remonstrance tearing, 
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At once 1*11 tell thee our opinion. 
Concerning woman’s soft dominion : 
Howe’er we gaze with admiration, 

On eyes of blue, or lips carnation ; 
Howe’er the flowing locks attract us, 
Howe’er those beauties may distract u$j 
Still fickle, we are prone to rove. 

These cannot fix our souls to love ; 

It is not too severe a stricture. 

To say they form a pretty picture. 

But would’st thou see the secret chain, 
Which binds us in your humble train. 
To hail you queens of all eveatioB, 
Know, in a word, *tis AmvxtioN. 
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OSCAR OF ALVA.' 

A TALE. 


I. 

How sweetly shines, through azure skies. 
The lamp of Heaven on Lora's short*; 
Where Alva's hoas y turrets rise, 

Vnd hear the din of arms no more. 


2 . 

Hut, often has you rolling moon, 

On Alva's casqu es of silver play’d, 

And view’d, at midnight's silent noon, 

Her chiefs in gleaming mail array’d. 

3. 

And, on the crimson'd rocks beneath, 

Which scowl o'er ocean's sullen flow, 

Pale in the scatter’d ranks of death. 

She .saw the gasping warrior low. 

* The catastrophe of tbit tale was suggested by the story 
oi Jeronymo and Lorenzo,’* in the Brat Tolnme of The 
‘ Armenian, or Ghost-Seerit also bears some resemblance to 
a scene in the third act of*' Hacbetb.” 
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4 - 

While many an eye, which ne’er again 
Could mark the rising orb of day, 
Turn’d feebly from the gory plain. 
Beheld in death her fading ray. 

5. 

Once, to those eyes the lamp of Love, 
They blest her dear p ropit ious light: 
But, now, she glimmer’d from above, 

A sad funereal torch of night. 

6 . 

Faded is Alva’s noble race, 

And gray her towers are seen afar; 

No more her heroes urge the chase, 

Or roll the crimson tide of war. 

7- 

But, who was last of Alva’s clan ? 

Why grows the moss on Alva’s stone? 
Her towers resound no steps of man, 
They echo to the gale alone. 
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a 

And, when that gftle is and high, 

A sound is heavdt hi yondsf' hall, 

Tt rises hoarsely tlirough the sky, 

And vibrates o*er the moulderiilg wall. 

9- 

Yes, when the eddying tem|ieSt 
It shakes the shield etf Oscar brave; 
But there no more his beunere rise, 

No more his plumes of sable’waw. 


10 . 

Fair shone the sun on Oscar's birA, 

When Angus hail'd his eldest bom: 

The vassals round their chteftain^S hearth, 
Crowd to applaud the hapj^ mom. 


ri. 

They feast upon the mcumtiadii deer, 
The Pibroch raisiea its piercing note. 
To gladden more their Highland eheer. 
The strains in martial numbers fliMit. 
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la. 

j,4 

And tliey who heard the notes wild, 
Hoped that, one day, the Pihroch’s sCi'aui 
Should pliy before the Hero’s child, 

While he sdiould lead the Tartan train. 

\ 

i3. 

Another year is quickly past, 

And Angus hails another son, 
llis natal day is like tlie last, 

Nor soon the jocund feast was done. 

i4- 

Taught by their sire to bend the bow. 

On Alva’s du^y hulls of wind, 

The boys in childhood chased tlie roe. 

And left their hounds in speed behind. 

i5. 

But, etc their yean of youth ajo o’^, 

They mingle in die ranks of wan ; 

They lightly wield the bri|^t ckymore, 
And send the whisdtng asrow fur. 
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{o 

i6. 

Dark was the flow of Oscar's hairy 
Wildly it streamed along the gale ; 

But Allan's locks were bright and fair, 

And pensive seem'd his cheek, and pale. 

> 7 - 

But Oscar own’d a hero’s soul. 

His dark eye shone through beams of truth ; 
Allan had early Icara’d controul, 

And smooth his words had been from youth. 


18. 

Both, both were brave; the Saxon spear 
Was shiver'd oft beneath their steel; 
And Oscar's bosom scorn'd to fear. 

But Oscar's bosom knew to feel. 

* 9 - 

While Allan's soul belied his form, 
Unworthy with such charms to dwell; 
Keen as the lightning d the storm, 

On foes his deadly vengeance fell. 
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20 . 

From high Southannon*s distant tower 
Arrived a young and noble dame; 

With Kenneth’s lands to form her dower> 
Glenalvon’s blue-eyed daughter came: 


21 . 

4nd Oscar claim’d the beauteous bride. 
And Angus on his Oscar smiled ; 

It soothed the father’s feudal pride, 
Thus to obtain Glenalvon’s child. 


22 . 

Hark! to the Pibroch’s pleasing note, 
Hark! to the swelling nuptial song; 
In joyous strains the voices float, 

And still the choral peal prolong. 

23 . 

See how the heroes’ blood-red jdumes, 
Assembled wave in Alva’s hall; 

Each youth his varied plaid.assumes, 
Attending on their chieftain’s eall. 
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24* 

It is not war theif aid demaada^ 

The Pibroch pbL^s tlie song olpeace; 
To Oscar’s nuptials throng the bandS) 
Nor yet the sounds of pleasufe cease. 


a5« 

Bat where is Oscar? sure ’tk late: 

Is this a bridegroom’s ardent flame ? 
While thronging guests and ladies wait. 
Nor Oscar nor his brother came. 

a6. 

At length young Allan join’d the bride, 

** Why comes not Oscar ?” Angus said; 
** Is he not here?” the Youth replied, 

** With me be rofved not o’er the glade. 


** PerchancBy Ibrigetinl of the day, * 
’Tis his to chase the bounding roe; 
Or Oceania wstrcu pib io ng bfa stay, 

** YetOscai^ bathk'neldom dow.*’ 
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38. 

Oh! nol” the anguish’d Sireirej<w*d) 

Nor chase, nor wave my Boy delay; 

‘‘ Would he to Mora seem unkind? 

** Would aught to her impede his way 7 

1 

29. 

<< Oh! seaxcbi ye Chiefs 1 oh! search around! 
** Allan, with these, through Alva fly, 

Till Oscar, till my son is found» 

Haste, haste, nor dare attempt rq»ly.” 


3o. 

All is confusion^^-through the vale. 
The name of Oscar hoarsely tings, 

It rises on the murmuring gale, 

. Till night expands her dusky wings. 


3i. 

It breaks the stillness of the ni^t. 

But echoes thfOUd^ ^ shades in vain; 
It sounds through morning’s misty light, 

t 

But Oscar eomes not o’er the plain. 
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32 . 

Three days, thtee sleepless iii0hts, the Chief 

For Oscar search’d each mountain cave; 
Then hope is lost in boundless grief, 

His locks in gray tom ringlets wave. 


33. 

‘ ‘ Oscar! my Son!—Thou God of Heaven! 
' * Restore the prop of sinking age; 

Or, if that hope no more is given, 

“ Yield his assassin to my rage. 

34. 

Yes, on some desert rocky shore, 

My Oscar’s whiten'd bones must lie; 
Then grant, thou God! 1 ask no more, 
With him his frantic Sire may ^e. 


35. 

Yet, he may live,—away despair; 

Be calm, my soull he yet may live; 
T' yrai gn my fate, my voice forbear; 
OGod! my impious prayer forgive. 
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36 . 

“ What, if he live for me no more^ 

* ‘ 1 sink forgotten in the dust, 

The hope of Alva’s age is o’er ; 

Alas! can pangs like these be just?” 

37. 

Thus did the hapless parent mourn, 

Till Time, who soot hes severest woe, 

^ , -- - ....M 11 M .« 

Had bade serenity return, 

And made tlie tear-drop cease to flow. 

38 . 

For, still, some latent hope survived, 
That Oscar might once more appear; 
His hope now droop’d, and now revived, 
Tilt Time had told a tedious year. 

39. 

Days roll’d along, the ori> of light 
Again had run his destined race; 

No Oscar bless’d his Father’s sight, 

f 

And sorrow left a fainter trace. 
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'4o. 

For youthful Allan still remain'd, 

And, now, his father’s only joy: 

And Mora’s heart was <i|uickly gain’d, 

Foi beauty crown’d the iair-hair’d boy. 

4i, 

She tiiought tlial Oscar low was laid. 

And Allnit’s face was wondrous fair; 

{(‘ Oscar lived, some otlior maid 
Had claim’d his faithless bosom’s care. 

f\9.. 

And Angus said, if one year more 
In fruitless hope was pass’d away, 

His fondest scruple.s should be o’er, 

And he would name their nuptial day. 

4 ^. 

Slow roll’d the moons, but blest at last, 
Arrived the dearly d^ined morn; 

The year of anxious trembling past, 

What smiles the ijOver’s clieeks adorn! 
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44. 

Hark to the Pibroch's pleasihg note! 

Hark to the swelling nuptial song! 

In joyous strains the voices float, 

And stiU the cboial peal prolong. 

45. 

Again the dan, in festive crowd, 

Throng through the gate of Alva's hail; 
The sounds of mirth re-echo loud, 

And all their former joy vecaL 

46. 

But, who is he, whose darken'd brow 
Glooms in the midst of general mirth ? 
Before his eye's far fiercer glow 
The blue flames curdle o'er the hearth. 

47. 

Dark is the robe whidi wn^ his fionn. 
And tall his plume of goiy red; 

His voice is like the rinng atoim, 

But light and trackkss is his tread. 

'“‘'iroL. I, 
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48. 

’Tis noon of night, the pledge goes round, 
The bridegroom’s health is deeply quaff’d; 
With shouts the vaulted roofs resound, 

And all combine to hail the draught. 

49- 

Sadden the stranger chief arose, 

And all the clamorous crowd are hush’d; 
And Angus’ cheek with wonder glows, 

And Mora’s tender bosom blush’d. 

50. 

Old man! ” he cried, this pledge is done, 
Thou saw’st ’twas duly drank by me, 

It hail’d the nuptials of thy son; 

Now will I claim a pledge from thee. 

51. 

** While all around is mirth and joy, 

** To bless thy Allan’* happy lot; 

** Say, hadst thou ne’er another boy ? 

** Say, why should Qsour be forgot?” 
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52 . 

Alas! ” tUc hapless Sire replied, 

The big tear starling as he spoke ; 

When Oscar left my ball, or died, 

This aged heart was alaaost broAe. 

53 . 

** Thrice has tlie earth revolved her courses, 

*• • Since Oscar's form has blest my sig^it ■, 

And \llan is ray last resource, 

Since martial Oscar's death, or flight;” 

54. 

'Tis well," replied the Stranger stern, 

And fierce^ flash'd his rolling eye ; 

*’* Thy Oscar’s fate I fain would learn ; 

Perhaps the Hero did not die. 


55 . 

^ * Perchance if those whom most he loved, 

V 

<< Would call, thy Oscar might return; 
Perchance the obieChas only roired, 

** For him thy Bekane'* yet may burn. 

* Beltane-Tree.—A HigUand festival, on the i$t of May, 
held hear fires lighted for the occasion. 
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56 . 

*** Fill high the bowl, the table round, 

W« will not claim the pledge by stealth 

“ Willi wine let every cup be crown'd, 
Pledge me departed Oscar's health." 

57. 

With all iiiy soul," old Angus said. 

And fill’d his goblet to the brim ; 

* ■■ Here’s to iiiy boy I alive or dead, 

I ne’er shall find a son like him.’’ 

58 . 

** bravely old man, tills health has sped. 

But why does Allan trembling stand ? 

** Come, drink remembrance of the dead. 
And raise thy cup with firmer hand." 

59 - 

The crimson glow of Allan’s face 
Was turn’d at once to ghastly hue; 

The drop.s of death each other chase, 

Adown in agonizing dew. 
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60. 

Thrice did he raise the goblet high. 

And thrice his lips refused to taste; 

For thrice he caught the stranger’s eye. 

On his with deadly fury placed. 

61. 

And is it thus a brother hails 
‘ ‘ A brother’s fond remembrance here ? 

If thus affection’s strength prevails, 

What might we not expect from fear? ” 


Housed by the sneer, be rais’d the bowl; 

^ * Would Oscar now could share our mirth! 
Internal fear appall’d his soul, 

He said, and dash’d the cup to earth. 


63. 

** ’Tis he I 1 hear my murderer’s voice,” 
Loud shrieks a darkly gleaming Form; 
A murderer’s voice! ” the roof replies. 
And deeply swells the bursting storm. 
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64. 

A 

The tapers wiirk, the chieftains 
The stranger’s gone,-^'amidst the cren 
A Form wa.s seen, in tartan greeu, 

\Qd fall the shade terrific grew. 

m. 

His waist was bound with a broad belt round 
Hin plume of sable stream’d on bi^; • 
fhit his breast W'as bai'e, witii theTCd wounds dicre, 
4ltd fix’d was the glare of his glassy eye. 

66 . 

And llji ice he snuied, mth his eye so wild, 

On Angus, benduig low the <knee; 

And tJirice he frown’d on a Cluef on the ground,' 
Whom shivering crowds with h«»‘roT see. 

67. 

Tlie bolts loud voU, Cram pole to pole, 

The thunders Hirangh the welkin ling; 

And the gleaming Form, thraiigh ‘die mist of th^ 
stonn, 

Was borne on liigh by the whirlwind’s wing. 
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68 . 

Cold was the feast, the reyel ceased; 

Who lies upon the stony floor ? 

Oblivion press’d old Angus’ breast, 

At length his life-pulse throbs once mdre. 

69. 

“ Away, away, let the leech essay . 

To pour the light on Allan’s eyes;” 

His sand is done,—his race is run, 

Oh! never more shall Allan rise! 


70. 

But Oscar’s breast is cold as day, 

His locks are lifted by the gale, 

And Allan’s barbed arrow lay 
With him in dark Glentanar’s vale. 


71. 

And whence the dreadful stranger came, 
Or who, no mortal wight can teU; 
But no one doubts the Form of Flame, 
For Alva’s sons knew Oscar well. 
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7a. 

Ambition nerved young Allan's band, 
Exulting demons wing'd his dart, 

While Envy waved her burning brand, 

And pour’d her venom round his heart. 

73. 

Swift is the shaft from Allan's bow; 

Whose streaming life'Mood stains his side 
Dark Oscar’s sable cstst is low, 

The dart has drunk his vital tide. 

’■j4. 

And Mora's eye could Allan move, 

She bade his wounded pride rebel: 

Alas! that eyes, which beam'd with love. 
Should urge the sold to deeds of Hell. 

75. 

Lo! see'st thou not a lonely tomb, 

Which rises o’er a warrior dead! 

It glimmers throitgh the twiligl^ gloom; 

Oh ! that is AHluds nuptial bed. 
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76. 

Far, distant far, the noble graye, 

Whicli held his clan’s great ashes, stood; 

And o’er his corse no banners iirave. 

For they were stain’d with kindred blood. 

77 * 

What minstrel gray, what hoary bard, 

Shall Allan’s deeds on harp>strings raise * 

The song is glory’s chief reward. 

But who can strike a murderer’s praise ? 

78. 

Unstrung, untouch’d, the harp must stand, 

No minstrel dare the theme awake; 

Guilt would benumb his palsied hand, 

His harp in shuddering chords would break. 

79 - 

No lyre of fame, no hallow’d verse, 

Shall sound his Rories high in air, 

A dying father’s bitter curse, 

«A brothel's death-groan echoes there. 
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TO THE DUKE OF D, 


) I liioLtii;^ over my |iapert, to select a few additional 
t'oi this second edition, 1 found die following rnie!i, wliicli 
I had totally forgotten, composed in the Summer of t8o5, 
a short dmc previous to my departure from II——. They 
were addi'essed to a young school-fellow of higli rank, wbti 
had been my frecfUent companion in some rambles throngh 
(lie ueighhoui ing country} however he never saw dte lines, 
.iml most probably never will. As, on a ropemsal, I found 
them not w'orse than sene other {ueces in die colkctioii. 
I hivve now published them, for the first time, after a bligl<i 
Mnision. 


I)-K>T! whose eailifste|f8 with miiie have strayM, 
hixploring every path Ida's gladO) 

Whom, still, alfeotion taught me to dSefend, 

And made me less a' tyrant than a friend; 

Though the harsh custom of our youthful band 
Bade thee obey, and gave me to command * 

* At every public school, the junior boys are completely 
subservient to the upper' Ibrths, tiH’dfey attain a seat'in the 
higher classes. From this state of probation, very properly, 
no rank is exempt} but after a certain period, they com¬ 
mand, in turn, those WlIU SSeceed. 
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Thee, on wliose bead a few short years will showf v 
The gift of riches, and the pride of power ; 

Even now a name iUustrkms is thine own, 
Renowned in rank, not far beneath the throne. 

Yet, D—> 1 ’—t, let not tliis seduce thy soul, 

To shun fair science, or evade control; , 

Though passive tutors,'*' fearful to dispraise 
The titled child, whose future breath may raise, 
View ducal errors with indulgent eyes, 

4nd wink at faults lliey tremble to chastise. 

When youthful parasites, who bend tlie knee 
To wealth, their golden idoiy-^not to thee I 
4nd, even in simple boyhood’s opening dawn. 
Some slaves ace found to flatter and to fawn : 
When these declare, “ that pomp alone should wail 
** On one by birth predestined to be great; 

** That books wwe only meant for drudging fools, 

Thatgallant ^irits scorn the common rules 
Believe thm not,<—they point the path to shame, 
And seek to Idast the honours of thy name: 

* Allow me to disclaim any personal allusions, even tbc 
most distant; 1 merely nwutxoD, f^eneraUy, vdut h ton ofieii 
'the weakness of Preceptors. 


f 


3 . 
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to the few, in Ida's early throng, 

Whose souls disdain not to condemn the wrong; 
Or, if amidst the comrades of thy youth, 

None dare to raise the sterner voice of truth, 

Ask thine own heart! 'twill bid thee, boy, forbear, 
For well I know that virtue lingers there. 

Yes I 1 have mark’d thee many a passing day, 

But now new scenes invite me far away; 

Ves! T have mark’d, within that generous mind, 

A soul, if well matured, to bless mankind; 

Ah ! though myself by nature haughty, wild, 
Whom Indiscretion hail’d her favourite child ; 
Though every error stamps me for her own, 

And dooms my fail, I fain would fall alone ; 
Though my proud heart no precept now can tame, 

1 love the virtues which I cannot claim. 

’Tis not enough, with other Sons of power, 

To gleam the lambent meteor of an hour, 

To swell some peerage page in feeble pride, 

With long-drawn names, that grace no page beside; 
Then share with titled crowds the common lot, 

f 

In life just gazed at, in the grave forgot; f 
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While nought divides thee from the vulgar dead, 

t 

Except the dull cold stone that hides thy head, 
The mouldering ’scutcheon, or the Herald’s roll, 
That well-emblazon’d, but ne^ected scroll, 

Where Lords, unhonour’d, in the tomb may find 
One spot to leave a worthjess name behind 
There sleep, nnnoticed as the gloomy vaults 
That veil their dust, their follies, and their faults; 
A race, with old armorial lists o’erspread, 

In records destined never to be read. 

Fain would I view thee, with prophetic eyes, 
Exalted more among the good and wise ; 

A glorious and a long career pursue, 

As first in Rank, the first in Talent too ■, 

Spurn every vice, each little meanness shun, 

Not Fortune’s minion, but her noblest son. 

Turn to the annals of a former day, 

Bright are the deeds thine earlier Sires display; 
One, though a Courtier, lived a man of worth, 
And call’d, proud boast! the British Drama forth 

« Thomai S—k—lle. Lord R-'k—4t, created Earl of 
« by Jamea the First, wai one of the earliest and 
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Another view! not less renown’d for Wit, 

Alike for courts, and camps, or senates fit; 

Hold in die field, and favour'd by tlje Nine, 

In every splendid part ordain’d to shine; 

Kill', iar distinguished firom the giiAtering.throng, 
The pride of Princes, and the boast of Song.'* 

Such were thy Fathers, thus preserve tiieir name, 
Not heir to titles only, but to Fame. 

The Itoui draws nigli, a few brief days wrH close, 
To me, this little scene of joys and wties ; 
lilach knell of Time now warns me to resign 
Shades, where l^pe, Peace, and Friendsliip, all 
were mine; 

Hope, that cowM vary like the rainbow’s hue. 

And gild their pinions, aS' the sfioments flew ; 

Iii'ightcst (iinaments lo the poetry of his countiy, .'ind iIk* 
“ first who produced a rcfpiUr drama.'' 

Ahdbiuiun's Braisk Por.it. 

* Charles S—k-41e, Earl of D-~-, rsteemed the most 
.irrompHshrd man of his day, was alike distinguished in the 
t'olnptnoiu' court ei Gluafe# II.- and the gloomy one of 
WUliam HI. He behaved with, great gallantry in the sea- 
fight with the Hutch, itt iflSS, on the day prevtous to which 
he composed bis celebrated song. His character has been 
drawn in the higbesT etflonro by Dryden, Pope, Prior, and 
Conpieve, f'trfe AsAtMov’e Potts. 
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Peace, that reflectifm never £rown’<4 away, 

Py dreams of ill, to cloud some future day ; 
Friendship, whose tiutb let childhood only tell, 
Alas! they love not long, who love so well. 

To thesoadieu! nor let me linger o’er 
Scenes bail’d, as exiles hail their native shore, 
Receding slowly through the dark blue deep-, 
Reheld by eyes tlmt mouvn, yet cannot weep. 

0—r — t ! farewell! I will not ask one part 

t 

Of sad remembrance in so young a heart; 

The coming ’morrow from thy youthful mind, 
Will sweep my name, nor leave a trace behind. 
And yet, perhaps, in some inaturer year, 

Since chance has thrown us in the self*eame sphere 
Since the same senate, nay, the same debate, 

May one day claim our suffrage for the state, 

We hence may meet, and pass each other by 
With faint regard, or cold and distant eye. 

For me, in future, neither friend or foe, 

A stranger to thyself, thy weal or woe; 

With thee no more again I hope to trace 
The recollection of our early race; 





ti?. 

No more) «|S oncC) in social hourS) rqoice, 

Or bear, unless in crowds, thy well-known voice. 
Still, if the wishes of a heart untaught 
To veil those feelings, which, perchance, it ought; 
If these,—hut let me cease the lengthen’d strain, 
Oh I if these wishes are not breathed in vain, 

The Guardian Seraph, who directs thy fate. 

Will leave thee glorious, as he found thee great. 
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TRANSLATIONS 

% 

Aisri) 

IMITATIONS. 


AimiAJV'S ADDRESS T(> HIS SOUL, WHEN 

DYING. 


Amhula I vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, coiuesque, corporis, 
Qux nunc abibis in loca ? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 


TRANSLATION. 

Ah ! gentle, fleeting, wavering Sprite, 
Friend and associate of tills clay! > 

To what unkBOwn regioii borne, 

Will thou now wing, thy distant flight ? 
No more, wilh wonted hmncnic gay, 

But pallid, che^less, and forlorn. 




TRaNSUTIONS and dillTATlONS. 


66 

TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS, 

** AD LS8B1AH." 

Eqial lo Jove, that youth must be, 

Greater than Jove, he seems to me, 

Who, free from Jealousy’s alarms, 

Securely views thy matchless charms; 

That cheek, which ever dimpling glows, 

That mouth from whence such music flows, 
To him, alike, are always known. 

Reserved for him, and hinralone. 

Aih! Lesbia! though ’tis death to me, 

I cannot choose but look on thee; 

Rut, at the sight, my senses fly; 

I needs must gaze, but gazing die; 

Whilst trembling with a thousand fears. 
Parch’d to the throat, my tongue adheres, 

My pulse beats quick, my breath heaves short, 
My limbs deny their slight support; 

Gold dews my pallid face o’erspread, 

With deadly languor droops my head. 

My ears with tingling echoes ring, 

And life itself is on the wing; 



translatidks and imitations. 


My eyes refuse the cheering light, 
Their orbs are veil’d in starless night 
Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, 
And feels a temporary death. 


TRAmATION 

or 

THE EPITAPH ON VIRGIL AND TIBULLUS. 

BT OOHITIOS MARSUS. 

He who, sublime, in Epic numbers roll’d, 
.And he who struck the softer lyre of love. 
By Death’s unequal hand * alike control’d, 
Fit comrades in Elysian regions move. 

TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 


** Lucres DB MORTB PASSBRIS." 

Ye Cupids, droop each little head, 

Nor let your wings with joy be spread ; 

My Lesbia’s favourite bird is dead, 

* The hand of Death is said to be unjust, or unequal, 
Vii'Ril -was considerably older than Tibullus, at his decease. 
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Whom dearer than her eyes she loved . 
For he was gentle^ aad so true, 

Obedient to her cvill he flew. 

No fear, in* wild alarm he knew, 

Jl(it lightly o’er her bosom moved ; 
Aiul softly fluttering here and there, 
i fe never sought to deare the air ; 
fhit chirruped oft, and free from rare, 
Tuned to her ear his grateful strain. 
Now having pass’d the gloomy bourn, 
From whence he never can return, 

His deatl), and Lesbia’s grief, I mourn, 
Who sighs, alas I but sighs in vain. 

Oh I curst be thou, devouring grave ! 
Whose jaws eternal victims crave. 

From whom no earthly power can save. 

For thou hast ta’en tlte bird away : 
Fiom thee, my Lesbia’s eyes o’erflow. 

Her swollen cheeks widi weeping glow. 
Thou art tlie cause of all her woe, 
Receptacle of life’s decay. 



TR:imAT10[«S AND IMITATIONS. 



IMITATED FROM CATOLLTJS. 


TO ELLEN. 


Oh ! might I kiss those eyes of fire, ‘ 

A million scarce would quench desire; 

Still, would I steep my Dps in bliss, 

And dwell an age on every kiss; 

Nor then my soul should sated be, 

Still would 1 kiss and cling to thee: 

Nought should'my'kiss from thine dissever, 
Still would we kiss, and kiss for ever ; 

E’en though ihe number did exceed 
The yellow harvest’-s 'eoondess seed ; 

To part would be a vain <endeavottr, 

Gould I desist ?^ah! neveis-^uever. 



TRANSLA^N FROM ANACREON. 


TO mx. 


1 wu&i to tune my quivering lyre, 

To deeds of famOy and notes of fire; 


TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 

To echo from its rising swell, 

How heroes fought, and nations fell; 
When Atreus’ sons advanced to war, 
Or Tyrian Cadmus roved afar ; 
hut, still, to martial strains unknown, 
My lyre recurs to love alone. 

Fired with the hope of future fame, 

I seek some nobler hero’s name ; 

The dying chords are strung anew, 

To war, to war my harp is due; 

With glowing strings, the epic strain 
To Jove’s great sou 1 raise again ; 

Alcides and his glorious deeds, 

Beneath whose arm the Hydra bleeds ; 

All, all in vain, my wayward lyre 
Wakes silver notes of soft desire* 

Adieu I ye chiefs renown’d in arms ! 

Adieu! the clang of war’s alarms. 

To other deeds my soul is strung. 

And sweeter notes shall now be sung ; 
My harp shall aU its powers reveal. 

To tell the tale my heart must feel; 
Love, love alone, my lyre shall claim. 

In songs of bliss, and sighs of dame. 



TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 
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ODE m. 

Twas now the hour, when Night liad driven 
Her car half round yon sable heaven ; 

Bootes, only, seem’d to roll 
His Arctic cliarge around the Pole ; 

While mortals, lost in gentle sleep, 

Forgot to smile, or ceased to weep ; 

At this lone hour, the Paphian boy. 
Descending from the realms of joy, 

Quick to my gate directs his course, 

And knocks with all his little force ; 

My visions fled, alarm’d 1 rose ; 

“ What stranger breaks my blest repose ?” 

“ Alasl” replies the wily child, 

In faultering accents, sweetly mild; 

** A hapless infant here I roam, 

Far from my dear maternal home; 

‘‘ Oh! shield me from the wintery blast, 
The mighty storm is pouring fast; 

“ No prowling robber lingers here. 

“ “A wandering baby, who can fear?” 
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i heard his seeming artless tale, 

I heard his siglis upon the gale; 

breast was never pity’s foe. 

But felt for all the baby’s woe; 

I drew the bai-, and by the light, 

Vouii,' Love, the infant, met my sight, 

His bow across liis shoulders hung, 

And thence his fatal quiver hung, 

' Ah \ little did 1 think the dart 
Would rankle soon within my heart;; 

With care 1 tend my weary guest, 

His little fingers chiU my breast; 

His glossy curls, his azure wing, 

Which droop with nightly ^bowers, J wring; 
His shivering limbs the embers warm, 

And now, TeviTing from the storm. 

Scarce had he felt Ins wonted glow. 

Than swift he seifsed his slender how : 

I fain would know, any gentle host,” 

He cried, if this iits sUiengHi has lost, 

I fear, relax’d with midnifi^t dews, 

** The strings their former aid refuse: 

With poison tipty Ins arrow files, 

Deep in my tortared heart it lies; 



TflANSLATlOAS AND IHITATIONS. 


Then loud the joyous urchin laugh'd. 

My bow can still impel the shaft; 

“ ’Tis firmly fix'd, thy sighs reveal it; 

Say, courteous host, cunst thou not feel* it f " 


FRAGMENTS OF SCHOOL EXERCISES, 

I 

from the riiOHETHEUS VINCTUS ur AESCHYLUS. 


Gkeat Jove! to whose Almighty throne 
Both Gods and mortals homage {)ay. 

Ne’er may iny soul thy power disown. 

Thy dread behests ne'er disobey. 

Oft shall the sacred victim fall 
In sea-girt Ocean’s mossy hall; 

My voice shall raise no impious strain 

'Gainst him who rules the sky and azure main. 

¥ ¥ * ¥ * 

How different now tliy 'joyless fate, 

Since first H^one thy bride, 

When placed aloft in godlike state, 

The blushing beauty by thy side, 

* 
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Thou sat’st, wliile mereiid Ocean smiled, 

And mirthful strains Uie hours heguiled ; 

The Nymphs aiul Trtlons danced around, 

Nor Yet ihv doom was fix’d, nor Jove relenJless 

•a u* ^ 

frowiiM. 

Harrow^ Dec. i, i8o.i 


THE EPISODE OF NISUS AND EURYAIXS 

A PABAPDAASE FItOM THE iENElD, UB. 9. 

Nisi.s, the guardhtit of the portal, stood, 

Kager to gild his arms with hostile blood; 

Well skill’d in fight, the quivering lance to wield, 

1 

Or pour his arrows through th* embattled field ; 
From Ida torn, he left his sylvan cave, 

And sought a foreign home, a distant grave j 
To VI atfh tiie movements of the Daunian host, 
With him, Euryalus sustains the post: 

No lovelier mien adorn’d the ranks of Troy, 

And beardless bloom yet graced the gallant boy ; 
Though few the seasons of his youthful life. 

As yet a novice in tbe UMirtUl strife, 

’Twas his, willi beauty) valour’s gift to share, 

A snul heroic, as bic fitttin was fair; 
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These bum witii one pure flame of generous lovei 
In peace, in war, united still they move; 
friendship and glory form Uieir joint reward, 

And now combined, they liohl the nightly guard. 


<•« 


What God!” exclaim'd tiie first, 


‘‘ instils this 



" Or, in itself a God, what great desire ? 

My labouring soul, withanxiuitsthoughtoppiesL, 
Abhors this station of inglorious rest, 

The love of fame with this can ill accord, 

“ be’t mine to seek for glory willi iny sword. 

' ‘ Sce*st thou yon camp, with torches tw inkling 
dim, 

* Where drunken slumbers wrap each lazy limb ? 
Where confidence and ease the watch disdain, 
And drowsy Silence holds her sable leign? 

^ ‘ Then hear iny thought i^-In deep and sullen 

grief, 

' * Our troops and leader's mourn their absent chief; 
Now could the gifts and promised prize be thine 
(The deed, the danger, and the fame he mine); 
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Were iliis decreed;—beneath yon rising mound, 
Methinks, an easy path {tcrchance were found, 

“ Which past, I speed my way to Pallas* walls, 

“ And lead Ailneas from Evamler's halls.” 

With equal ardour fired, and warlike joy, 

His glowing friend address*d the Dardan boy: 
These deeds, my JMisus, shall thou dare alone f 

' ^ Must all the fame, the peril be thine own ' 

Ain I by thee despised, and left afar, 

‘ ‘ As one unfit to share the toils of war ? 

^ot thus his son the great Opbeltes taught, 

Not thus my sire in Argive combats fought; 

“ Not thus, when Ilion fell by heavenly hate, 

I track’d .£neas through the walks of fate; 

“ Thou know*st my deeds, my breast devoid of 
fear, 

And hostile life-drops dim my gory spear; 

Here is a soul with hope immortal burns 
“ And life^ ignoble hfe^ for Glory spurns- 

Fame) fame is cheaply earn’d by fleeting breath, 
The price of honour is the sleep of death.” 
Then Nisus—Cahnthy bosom’s fond alarms, 

Thy heart beats fiercely to the din of arms; 
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“ More ilear thy worth and valour than my own, 

‘‘ I swear by tiiiii who fills Olympus^ throne! 

‘‘ So may f triumph, as 1 speak the truth, 

** And clasp ayain the comrade of my youth. 

“ But should I fall, and he who dares advance 

“ Thrmi|j;h hostile lc{;ions must abide by ehaace ; 

“ If some Bululiati arm, with adverse blow, 

“ Sljould lav the friend who ever lovecl thee low ; 

‘‘ Live tliou, such beauties I would fain preserve, 

“ Thy budding years a lenfjthened term' de.serve ; 

“ VVlien humbled in the dust, let some one be, 

“ VVbo.se gentle eyes will shed one tear for me; 

“ \Vho.se manly arm may snatch me back by force, 

* ‘ Or wealth redeem from foes my captive corse : 

“ Or, if my destiny these last deny, 

“ If in the .spoiler's power my ashes lie. 

Thy pious care may raise a simple tomb, 

To mark thy love, and signalize my doom. 

Why should thy doating wretcheti mother weep 

“ Her only boy, reclined in endless sleep ? 

“ Who, for thy sake, the tempest’s fury dared, 

“ Who for thy sake, war's deadly peril sliared ; 

Who braved what woman never brayed before, 

“ And left her native for the Latian shore." 

■ 
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Jn vain you damp (he ardour of iny soul, " 
Replied Euryalus, “ it scorns control; 

TTenrc, let us haste,”—their brotlier guards 
•irose, 

Roused by their lmII, nor court again repo.se ; 
f he pair, buoy’d up on Hope’s e^tiiVtiag wing, 
Their stations leave, and speed to .seek the king. 
Now, o’er the earth a solemn stillness ran, 

And lull’d alike the cares of brnle and man ; 

Save where the Dardan leaders nightly hold 
.\lternate converse, and tlicir plans unfold ; 

On one great point the council are agreed, 

\n instant message to their prince decreed; 
l:aci) lean’d upon the lance he well could wield. 
And poised, with easy arm, his ancient shield ; 
When Nisus and his friend their leave request 
To offer something to their high behest. 

With anxious tremors, yet unawed by fear. 

The faithful pair before the throne appear: 
lulus greets them; at his kind command, 

The elder Urst addrc^’d the hoary band. 

Witlj patience,” thus Hyrtacides began, 

“ Altmd, nOr judge from youth, our hmnhle plan; 
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‘‘ VVlieie yonder beacons, half-expiring, beam, 

‘ ■ Our slumbering foes of future conquest dreaiu, 
Nor heed that wc a secret path have traced, 

• ‘ Ret ween the ocean and the portal placed: 

‘ ‘ benealli the covert of tlie blackening .smoke, 

'* Whose shade securely our design will cloak. 

If you, ye Chiefs, and fortune will allow, 

“ We’ll bend our course to yonder mountain's 


t 
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brow; 


Where Pallas’ walls, at di.stantve, meet the sight, 
Seen o’er the glade, when not obscured by night; 


Then sliall iEneas in his pride return, 

While hostile matrons raise their oft’spriug's urn, 
And Latiau spoils, and purpled heaps ol dead, 


Shall mark the havoc of our hero’s tread; 

Such is our purpose, not unknown the way. 
Where yonder torrent's devious waters stray : 

Oft have we seen, when hunting by the sti'eam, 

The distant spires above the valleys gleam.” 


Mature iu years, for sober wisdom famed, 
Moved by the speech, Alethes here exclaim'd: 

Ye parent GpdsI wbo rule the fate of Troy, 
‘‘ Still dwells the Dardan spirit in the boy; 




8o 
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WJieti mimls liko these in striplings tliiis yt* 
raist\ 


^ Ytmrs is tlio god-likc act, be yours the praise; 
III gallant youth my fainting hopes revive, 


Ami llion's wonted glories still survive.” 


'fhen, in his warm eml>race, the boys he prcssM, 


And, quivering, strain'd them to his aged breast; 


With tears the burning cheek of each licdcw’d, 
And, sobbing, thus his first discourse renew’d ;— 


“ Wliat gift, my countrymen, what martial prizi* 
Can we bestow, which you may not despise? 
Our deities the first, best boon have given. 


Internal virtues are the gift of Heaven. 

‘ ‘ What poor rewards can bless your deeds on eartJi, 
Doubtless, await such young exalted worth ; 
diineas and Ascanius shall combine 


To yield applause far, far surpassing mine.” 
lulus tlicn: “ By all the powers above! 

“ By those Penates'** who my country love; 

‘ ‘ By hoary Vesta’s sacred fane, I swear, 

** My hopes are aU in you, ye generous pair! 
“ Restore my father to my gra*tefal .sight, 

‘ And all my sorrows yield to one delight. 



* HousdioM Gods, 
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“ Nisus! two .silver goblets are tbiue own, 

‘ ‘ Saved from Arisba’s stately domes o’erthrown; 

My sire secured them on that fatal day, 

‘‘ Nor left such bowls, an Argive robbcr*s prey. 

Two massy tripods also shall bethiiie, 

“ Tm'o Ulciits polish’d from the glittering mine , 
“ All aucient cup which Tyrian Dido gave, 

“ While yet our vessels press’d the Punic wave : 

“ Rut, w'hcn the hostile chiefs at length bowdown, 

‘ ‘ When great jEneas wears Hesperia’s crown, 

“ The casque, the buckler, and the fiery steed, 
Wliich Turuus guides w'ith more than moitril 
speed. 

Are thine; no envious lot shall then be cast, 

“ I pledge my word, irrevocably pass’d ; 

‘‘ Nay more, twelve slaves and twice six c.Tiitive 
dames, 

“ To Soothe thy softer hours with amorous tiaines, 
“ And all the realms which now the Latins sway, 
The labours of to-night shall well repay. 

But tliou, my generous youtli, whose tender 
years 

** Are near my own, whose worth my heart re* 
vercs, 


4 . 
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liciiccfortli, affection sweetly thus begun, 

Shall join our bosoms iiud our souls in one; 
Without thy aid no glory siiall Ije mine, 

“ Without thy dear advice, no great'design ; 

“ Alike, through life est<‘emM, thou god-like boy 
“ In war uiy bulwark, and in peace iny joy.” 

To liiin F.uryalus: No day shall sliame 

a 

The ri(>ing glories, which from this i claim. 

‘‘ Fortune may favour or the .skies may frown, 

“ But valour, spite of fate, obtains renown. 

“ Yet, ere from hence our eager steps depart, 

One liooii I beg, the neare.st to my heart; 

“ My mother sprung from Priain’.s royal lim*, 

m 

hike thine ennobled, hardly le.s.s divine; 

Nor Troy nor King Acestes* realms restrain 
‘‘ Her feeble age from dangers of the main ; 

Alone she came, all selfish fears above, 

'' A bright example of maternal love. 

‘‘ Unknown, the secret enterprise T brave, 

Lest grief should bend my parent to the grave : 
From this alone no fond adieus I .seek, 

‘‘ No fainting mother’s lips have press’d my cheek ; 
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‘‘ By gtoomy NiyLt, aud tliy right hand, 1 vo^v 
“ Her parting tears \rould shake ray purpose now : 
Do thou, ray prince, her failing age sustain, 

In tliee her much-lored child may live again ; 
Her dying hours with pious ronduct bless, 
Assist her wants, relieve her fond distress: 

So dear a hope must all ray soul inflame, 

To rise in glory, or to full in fame.” 

Slrucli with a filial care, so deeply felt, 

III tears, ut once the Trojan warriors uicU; 

Faster than all, lulus’ eyes o’erflow; 

Such love was his, and such had been his woe. 

* ‘ All thou hast ask’d, receive,” the Prince replieil, 
“ Nor this alone, but many a gift beside; 

“ To cheer thy motlier’s years shall be ray aim, 

“ Creusa’s* style but wanting to the dame; 

“ Fortune an adverse wayward course may run, 

“ But bless’d thy mother in so dear a son. ^ 

** Now, by my life, my Sire’s most sacred oafe, 

To thee I pledge ray full, my firmest troth, 

“ All the rewards which once to thee were vow’d, 
*' If thou shonldst fall, on her shall be bestow’d.’ 

^ The moihcr of Inlu», lost on the night when Troy w.n 
lukni. 
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Thus spoke the weeping Prince, then forth to viou' 

A gleaming falchion from the sheath he drew . 
Lycaoii’s utmost skill had graced the steel. 

Tor friends to envy and for foes to feel. 

A tawny hide, the Moorish lion’s spoil, 

Slain midst the forest, in the hunter’s toil, 
Mnestheiis, to guard the elder youth bestows, 

Ami old Alethes’ casque defends his brows ; 
Arm’d, tlience they go, while all the assoin!»l''d 
train, 

i o aid their cause, implore the gods in vain ; 

More than a boy, in wisdom and in grace, 
lulus holds amidst the chiefs his place; 

His prayers lie sends, hut what can prayers avail, 
I-ost in tlie murmurs of the sighing gale ? 

The trench is past, and, favour'd by the night, 
I hrough sleeping foes they wheel their wary flight. 
When shall the sleep of many a foe be o’er? 

Alas! some slumber who shall wake no more I 
Chariots, and bridles, mix’d with arms, ai’e seen, 
And flowing flasks, and scatter’d troops hetw'een ; 
Pacchus and Mars to rule the camp combine, 

A mingled chaos this of war and wine. 
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Now,” cries the first, for deeds of blood pre¬ 
pare, 

With me the coii({ac$l and the labour share ; 

“ Here 1 ies our path; lest any hand arise, 

‘‘ Watcli tliou, while many a da'aming cliieftain 
dies; 

“ I’ll carve our passage through the heedless foe, 
And clear thy road, with many a deadly blow.” 
His whispering accents tlien the youtli renrest, 

And pierced proud Rhamues through his panting 
breast ; 

StielcliVl at his ease, th* incautious king repost'd, 
Debauch, and not fatigue, his eyes had closed; 

To Turnus dear, a prophet and a prince, 

His omens more than augur’s skill evince; 

But he, who thus foretold the fate of all, 

(iuuld not avert his own untimely fall. 

Nevt Remus* armour«>bearer, hapless, fell,' 

And three unhappy slaves the carnage swell: 

Tlie charioteer along his courser’s sides 
Expires, the steel his sever’d neck divides; 

And, last, his Ijord is number’d with the dead. 
Bounding convulsive, flies the gasping head ; 
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Kr<iin ihe swollen veins the blackening lonvul 
pour, 

Stain’d is the couch and cartii with clotting gore. 
Young Laiuyrus and Laiiius next expire, 

Knd gay Serranus, fillM with youthful fire; 
fl.ilf tlie long night in childish games was past, 
l.ull’d by the potent gra|)e, he slept at last; 

\h ! happier far, had he the morn survey’d, 

Ynd, ’till Aurora’s dawn, his skill display’d. 

ill slaughter’d folds the keepers lost in sleep, 
Ihs hungry fangs a lion thus may steep; 

Mid the sad flock) oA dead of night, he prowls, 
With murder glutted, and in carnage rolls; 
Insatiate still, through teeming herds lie ro.'4ius 
In seas of gore, the lordly tyrant foams. 

Nor less the other’s deadly vengeance came, 
hut falls on feeble cirowds without a name; 

His wound unconscious Fadus scarce can feel, 

Yet wakeful Rhesus sees the threatening steel; 

His coward breast behind a jar be hides, 

And, vainly, in the weak defence confides; 
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I ’uH in his heait, the falchion •kiarcliM ins veins, 
Thi; reekinji; weapon bears aUernate stains; 

Thro^ wine and blood, coinmin{>ling as they flow. 
I’he feeble spirit sceXs the shades below. 

Now, wllen^ Messapus dwelt they bend their way. 
Whose (ires einil a faint and trembling* ijiy; 
'fJien', unconhned behold eac.li grazing steed, 

(tnwateh’d, unheeded, on the herba feed; 

Brave Nisus here arrests his comrade’s arm. 

Too flush’d with carnage, and witli conquest warm: 
‘‘ Hence let us haste, iJic dangerous path is j»ast, 

“ Full foes enough, to-night, have breathed theii 
last: 

“ J500M will the Day those Mislciii clouds adorn. 
“ Now let us speed, nortempl the rising morn.” 

Wliat silver arms, with various arts eialK>s.s"d, 
What bowds and mantles, in confusion loss'd. 
They leave regardless! yet, one glittering pii?/* 
Attracts the younger hero’s wandering eyes; 

The gilded harness Rliamnes’ coursers felt, 

The gems which stud the monarch’s golden Iwll; 
This from the pallid corse was quickly tom, 

Once bv a line of former chieftains worn. 
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Th* exulting boy tlie studded girdle wears, 
Messapus’ helm his head, in triumph, l>ears; 

1’lien from the tents their cautious steps they 
bend, 

To .seek the vale, where safer paths extend. 

Just at this hour, a band of Latian horse 
To Turnus’ camp pursue their destined course, 
WliUe the slow foot their tardy inarch dehiy, 

The kiiiglits, impatient, spur along the way : 

I'hree hundred mail-clad men, by Volscens led, 
To Turnus, with their master’s promise sped: 
L^ow, they approach the trench, and vi(‘W the 
walls, 

When, on the left, a light rellection falls ; 

The plunder’d helmet, through tlie waning night. 
Sheds forth a silver radiance, glancing bright; 
Volscens, with question loud, the pair alarms— 
“ Stand, Stragglers! st<uid! why early thus in 
arms? 

From whence ? to whom ?” He meets with no 
reply, 

Trusting the covert of the night, they fly; 
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i lie tliicket’s deptli, u’itli hurried pace, they tread, 
While romid l1 II wtH»d the hostile squadron spread. 

With }»iakes eulaiij'led, Scarce a path between, 
lUeavv and dark ajipeavs the sylvan scone ; 

f 

I'niry.dns liis heavy spoils impede, , 

I III* hoiqrhs and windiiq* turns his steps mislead ; 
I’lUt ^lsu^ .scours alonj'; the forest’s maze. 

To n here h.ilinus’ .steeds, in safely fjraze, 

I h 'n backward o’er the plain Ids eyes ejflerid. 

On everv side they seek his ab.sent friend. 

t « 

O (iod ! my hoy,” he cries, of me liereft, 

In what unpendinp, perils art thou left! ” 
last<'niii{> ho runs—above tlie waving trees, 
Tiuniiltuous voices swell the passiiiff breeze; 

The war-cry rises, tliuudcrin^^ hoofs around 
Wake the dark echoes of the tremhlinp, ground ; 
.\}»ain he turns—of footsteps hears the noi.sc, 

Tlic sound clate.s—the sight his hope de.stroys, 

The hapless boy a rulUan train surround, 

VMiile lengthening shades his weary way con¬ 
found ; 

Him, with loud shouts, the furious knights pursue. 
.Si niggling iu vain, a captive to the crew. 
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Whal can liis friend ’jj[ainst thronging iiuiuIm’I'' 
dare ? 

Ml! miijit he rusli, !ll^ coiiiiade’s fate to .sliarel 


Wh.ii force, what aid, what stratagem essav 
Rack to redeem the Latiaii spoiler’s prey! 

His h(e a votive ransom nobly give, 


Or die with him lor whom he wish’d to Uvi 


Coising with strength hislift<>(l Uiiceoii high. 

On Lima's orb he cast his phrenzied eye ; 

'• (ioddess serene, transeendiug every star! 

'' Queen of the sky ! whose lieams are seen .il.u . 

** liy night. Heaven owns thy sway, by tin- 
grove; 

' When, aschastc Dian, Itere thoudeign’st to i'o\c; 
“ If e’er myself or sire liave sought to grac<‘ 

“ Thine altars with tlie produce of the ehaee; 

“ Speed, S])ced, my dart, to pierce yon vaunting 
crowd. 


• k 


To free ray friend, and scatter far the prouii.” 


I'hus having said, the hissing dart he flung; 
Through parted shades, the hurtling weapon sung: 
The thirsty point in Sulmo’s entraihs lay, 
TiansHx’d Ids heart, and stretch’d hira on the dav : 
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(if .'iobs, lie dies,—the troop, in wild amaze, 
I’ncoiisi ious whence the death, with horror gaze; 
While pale they stare, thro’ Tagus* temples riven, 
\ Sfreond shaft with equal force is driven; 

Fn'rcf Volsrens rolls around his lowering eyes. 

V< il’<l hy lilt: night, secure the Trojan lies. 
Httiiiing with w'ratlj, he view’d his soldiers fall; 

“ Thou youth accurst! thy life shall ])Ay for all.” 
(,hjiick from the sheath his flaitiiitg glavc he drew. 
And, raging, on the boy defenceless flew,. 

^isus no nior<- ttic hlachcning shade conceals, 
forth, lorth he starts, and all his love reveals: 
Aj'Jiast, confti.sed, Itis fears to madness rise. 

And pour these accents, shrieking as he flie.s : 

' ‘ Me, me, your vengeance hurl on me alone, 

“• Here sheakhe the steel, my blowl is all your 
own; 

starry Spheres! thou cons<‘ious He;ivon at¬ 
test ! 


‘‘ He could not—durst m>t—lo! the guile con> 
fest! 

All, all wa.s mine—his early fate suspend. 

“ He only loved too w'ell his hapless friend; 



C)2 TRANSLATIONS AND IMITATIONS. 

SpaiCy spani, yc chiefs I from him your rage 
remove, 

“ His fault was friemiship, all his crime wa.s love.” 
He pray’d in vain, tlie dark assassin’s sword 
Pierced the fair side, the snowy bosom gored ; 
J.owly to earth inclines his plum^clad cre.st. 

And sanguine torrents mantle o’er his breast: 

As some young rose, whose blossom scents the air, 
f.anguid in death, expires beneath the share; 

Or crimson poppy, sinking with the shower, 
Declining gently, falls a fading flower; 

Thus, sweetly drooping, liends his lovely head, 
Ami lingering Beauty hovers round the dead. 

But fiery Misus stems the battle's tide, 

Revenge his leader, and Despair his guide; 

Volscens he seek.s, amidst the gathering host, 
Volscens must soon appease his comrade’s ghost; 
Steel, flashing, pours on steel, foe crowds on foe, 
Rage nerves his arm, Fate gleams in every blow; 
In vain, beneath unnuinber’d wounds he bleeds, 
Nor wounds, nor deatli, distracted Nisus lieeds; 

In viewless circles wheel’d his falchion flies, 

Nor quits the Hero’s grasp, till Volscens dies; 
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Deep ill his throat its end the weapon found, 

The tyrant’s soul fled groaning through the wound. 
Thus Nisus all his fond affection proved, 

Dying, revenged the fate of him lie loved; 

Then on his bosom, sought his wonted place, « 
And deatli was heavenly, in his friend’s^ embrace! 

(iclestial pair! if aught my verse can claim, 
Wafted on Time’s broad pinion, yours is fame I 
Ages on ages shall your fate admire; 

No future day sliall sec your names expire; 

W’hile stands the Capitol, immortal dome! 

And vanquish’d millions hail their Empress, Rome! 


TRANSLATION 

moM 

THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 


I. 

When fierce conflicting passions ui^ 

The breast, where love is wont to glow. 
What mind can stem the stormy surge, 
Which rolls the tide of human woe? 
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'Mic hope of praise, the dread of shame, 
Can rouse the tortured breast no more, 

The wild desire, the guilty flame, 

Absorbs each wisii it felt before. 

2 . 

hut, if affectiou gently tlirills 

Tlie soul, by purer dreams possest. 

The pleasing balm of mortal ills. 

In love can soothe the acliing breast; 

if thus, thou com*st in gentle guise, 

Fair Venus 1 from thy native heaven, 

What heart, unfeeling, would despbe 
The sweetest boon the (iods have giveo 

3 . 

But, never from thy golden bow 
May f beneath the shaft expire. 

Whose creeping venom, sure and slow, 
Awakes an all-consuming fire; 

Ytt vncAmg doubts! ye jealous fears ! 
With others wage eternal war; 

Repentance! source of future tears, 

From me be ever distant fkr. 
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May no distracting tiioagltts destroy 
The holy calm of SH<'re<l love I 
May all the hours be \ring*d with joy, 
Which hover faithful hearts above! 

Fair Venus! on thy myrtle shrine, , 

May T with some fond lover sigh! 

Whose heart may mingle pure with mine, 
W ith me to live, with me to die. 

5. 

M V native soil! beloved before, 

• * 

Now dearer, as my peaceful home, 

Ne*er may 1 quit thy rocky shore, 

A hapless, banish'd wretch to roam; 
This very day, tliis very hour, 

May 1 resign this fleeting breatli, 

Nor quit niy silent, humble bower; 

.4 doom, to me, far worse than death. 

6 . 

Have I not heard the exile's sigh? 

And seen the exile's silent tear ? 
Through distant climes condemn'd to fly, 

m 

A pensive, weary wanderer here ; 
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All! hapless dame!'*' no sire bewails. 

No friend thy wretched fate deplores, 
No kindred voice with rapture bails 
Thy steps, within a stranger’s doors. 


7- 

Perish the £end! whose iron heart. 

To fair affection’s truth unknown, 

Bids her he fondly loved depart, 

Unpiticd, helpless, and alone; 

Who ne’er unlocks, with silver key,t 
The milder treasures of his soul; 

May such a friend be far from me, 

And Ocean’s storms between us roll! 

* Medea, who accompanied Jason to Corinth, was dcseiied 
by him for the daughter of Greon, king of that city. The 
ChoroB from which thia is taken, here address Medea; 
though a considerable liberty is taken with the original, by 
expanding the idea, as also in some o^r parts of the trans¬ 
lation. 

t The original is ** tirtiiturt KAs//k ” 

literally Disclosing the bright key of the mind.** 
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TUOWllITS SlTG(;i-:STED BY A OOLLKG 



EXAMINATION.^ 


ill.H in tlic midst, surrounded by his peers, 

Ills ample front sublime uproars, 

Blued on liis eliair of stale, he seems a God, 
Wliile Soplis and Freshmen tremble at his nod , 

As all around .sit wrapt in s^ieechlcss {^looui, 

Vlis voice, in thunder, shales the sounding dome, 
Dt*aouncin{; diro reproach to luckless fools, 

I itskiUM toj[>1od in mathematic rules. 


Happy ihc youth ! in Euclid’s axioms tried, 
Tlioujih little versed in any art beside ; 

^ Mo roflcciion is here itiCcnded against the persf^n men¬ 
tioned under the name of Magnua. He is merely represented 
as performing an nnavoidable function of his office: indeed 
such an attempt could only recoil upon myself; as that gen- 
Ueman is now as much distinguished by his eloquence, and 
the digniiied propnety with which he fills bis situation, as 
hs was, ill his younger days, for writ and conviviality. 



( <)0 
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Vvlio, scarcely skillM an English line to pen, 

Scans attic metres with a critic’s ken. 

What I thougli he knows not l»ow his father.'* hl<*<i. 
When civil discord piled the Gelds witl« dead , 
V'heii Edward bade liis conquering bands ad¬ 
vance, 

Or Henry trampled on the crest of France, 

'Ihough, taarv’ling at the name of Magna Chaita, 
Vet. well he recollects the laws of Sparta ; 

('.an tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 

Wiole Plackstone’s on the shelf neglected l.dd ; 

Of Orecian dramas vaunts the deathless fanip, 

01 Avon’s banl remembering scarce the name. 

Such is the youth, whose scientiGc pate, 
(ilass-honours, medals, fellowships, await; 

Or even, perhaps, the declamation prizis 
If to such glorious height he lifts his eyes. 

Rut, lo! no common orator can hope 
'I'he envied silver cup witliin his scope : 

Not that our Heads much eloquence require, 

Th’ Athi; via.n’s glowing style, or Tully’s Gre. 

A manner clear or warm is useless, since 
We do .not try, by speakingf to convince; , 
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Be other orators of pleasing proud, 

W’e speak to please ourselves, not move the 
crowd : 

Our gravity prefers the muttering tone, 

A profier iiiixtuiv of the squeak and groan; 

No borrow’d grace of action must be seep, 

TJie slightest motion would displease tlie Dean; 
Whilst every staring Graduate would pr«ite 
Against what he could never imitate. 

I 

'I he man, who hopes t’ obtain the promised cup, 
Must HI one posture stand, and ne’er look up; 

Nor stop, but rattle over every word, 

No matter what, so it can not be heard .* 

Thus let him burry on, nor think to vi^t; 

Who speaks the fastest’s sure to speak the best: 
Who utters most within the shortest space, 

May safely hope to win the wordy race. 

The sons of science these, who, thus repaid, 
Ijinger in ease in Granta's Waggish shade; 

Where on Cam’s sedgy banks, supine they lie. 
Unknown, unhonour’d live,—unwept for, die; 
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Dull ns the pictures whirh adorn their halls. 

They think all learning fixM within their wmIK . 
In maimers rude, in fooli.sh forms precise, 

.^11 modern arts atfecting to despise; 

Vet prizing Bentley's,^ Bhtnck’s,’^ or Ponso\‘>« 
note, 

.More than the verse on which the critic wrote , 

Vain as their honours, lieavv as their Ale, 

Sad as their wit, and tedious as tlieir tale. 

To tiiendship dead, though not untaught to (i** I. 
Wlien Self and (Ihurch demand a Bigot zeal. 


With eager haste they court tlie lord of power. 
Whether ’tis Pitt or P—tt\ rules the hour : § 

To him, wiili suppliant smiles, they bend the lu'arh 
While distant mitres to their eyes are spread: 

Hut should a storm o’erwhelm him with disgrace, 
'I'hev’d /Jv to seek the next who fill’d his place. 


* * Oi'lebrated Grilles. 

t The present Greek Professor al Tuiuij College, ('.on- 
liiidpe; a lunn whose powers of iniml >in<l writin{!s may 
perhaps justify their prcl’cience. 

Sin' e this was wiitlcn, Lord[Q. P——y has lost his place, 
ai»d snhs<‘([iient)y (1 had .almost 8;*id coNSFQorNTty) the h<i- 
Moiii of representing the University; a fact so glaring icipiircs 
O" t'i'iiimeiii. 
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Such are tlie men who learaiug's treasures guard, 
Sucii is their practice, such is their reward; 

This much, at least, we may presume to say ; 

The premium can’t exceed the price they pay. 

18 tih. 


TO THE EARL OF 


“ To sipnipM amuris 

" Sis memur, cl cari comiiis iic abscedat iinago.” 

VlLFRirs Fi.a»'(.iis. 


1 . 

Fhievd of my youth! when young we roved, 
Like striplings mutually beloved, 

With Friendship’s purest glow; 

The bliss which wing’d those rosy liours, 
Was such as pleasure seldom showers 
On mortals here below. 


The recollection seems, alone. 
Dearer than all the Joys I’ve known, 
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When distant far from you; 

Though paiti) *tis still a pleasing pain, 

To trace those and hours again^ 

And sigh again, adien I 

3 . 

My jjcusive memory lingers o’er 
Those scenes to be enjoy’d no more, 

Those scenes regretted ever ; 

The measure of our youth is full, 

Life’s evening dream is dark and dull, 

And we may meet—ah I never! 

4 * 

As wlieu one parent spring supplicss 
Two streams, which from one fountain rise, 
Together join’d in vain; 

How' soon, divorging from their source, 
Each murmuring seeks aflotber course. 

Till mingled in the Main. 

5 * 

Our vital streams of wmd or woe, 

Thougii near, alas! distinttly flow, 
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Nor mingle a$ before, 

Now swift or slow» now black or clear. 

Till death’s unfathom’d gulph appear. 

And both shall quit the shore. 

6 . 

Our souls, my Friend! which once supplied 
One wish, nor breathed a thought beside. 

Now flow in difTercnt channels ; 
Disdaining humbler rural sports, 

*Tis yours to mix in polish’d courts. 

And shine in Fashion’s aimals. 


7- 

’Tis mine to waste on love my time, 
Or vent my reveries in rhyme, 
Without the aid Reason; 

For Sense and Reason (Critics know it) 
Have quitted every amorous Hoet, 

Nor left a thought to seize on. 


a. 

Poor Litti£ ! sweet, mdodioHS hard! 
Of late esteem'd it monstrous hand. 
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Tlijt he, who sang before all; 

Ih* who the love of love expanded, 
l*y (lire Reviewoi\s should Ikj branded, 
\s void of wit and moral * 

y- 

’knd yet, while beauty’s praise isthute, 
Harmonious favourite of the Nine 
Kepine not at thy lot; 
riiy soothing lays may still l>e road, 
When Pei’seculion’s arm is <h^ad, 

Viul (Critics are forgot. 


to. 

bull, I jiiust yield those worthies inerjt, 

Who chasten, with un.spanng spirit, 

Bad rhymes, and those who write them ; 

And though myself may he the next 
By critic sarcasm to be vext, 

I really will not fight them; f 

^ Stanzas were wiirtoii soon uftei iLo ajipearaiKT nf 

A severe critiipic in a Noilherii levicw^ on a new ])\iblication 
ibe British Anaeieon* 

t A Bard (liorrcsco refeveus) defied his reviewci lODioital 
eombai. If this example becoiaes prevalent, onr periodical 
«:ensori» must be dipt in the river Styx, for what else f*an u- 
cfirc them from the numerous host of their enraged assailants. 
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Perhaps tliey would do i^uite as weLI^ 
To break the rudely sounding shell 
Of such a young beginner; 

He who offends at pert nineteen, 

Ere thirty, may becomo, I ween, 

A very harden^ sinner. 

12 . 

Now-— 1 must return to you, 

And sure apologies are due *, 

Accept then my concession ; 

In truth, dear ———, in fancy’s lligl 

1 soar along from left to right, 

My muse admires digression. 

i3. 

[ tliink I said ’twould be your fate 
To add one star to royal state; 

May regal smiles attend you; 
And should a noble Monarch reign, 
You will not seek his smiles in vain, 
If worth can recommend you. 
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» 4 * 

Yet, since in dangor eoitrts abound, 
Where specious rivals glitter roimd, 

From snares may Saints preserve you 
A nd grant your love or friend^ip ne'er 
('roin any claim a kindred care, 

But those who best deserve you. 


Not for a moment may you stray 
From Truth's secure uneniug way, 

May no deliglits decoy ; 

O'er roses may your footsteps move. 
Your smiles be ever suiil^^ of love, 
Your tears be tears of joy. 

i6. 

Oh ! if you wish that happiness 
Your coming days and years may hless. 
And virtues crown your brow : 

Be, still, as you were wont to be, 
Spotless as you’ve been known to me, 
Be, still, as you are now. 
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* 7 ‘ 

Andy though some trifling ibsre of praise, 
To cheer my last declining days, 

To me were doubly dear; 

Whilst blessing your beloved name, 

IM wave at once a Poet's fame, 

To prove a Prophet here. 


GRANT A, A HEDLEY. 


Apyvftms ts*x>u m(i 9r«*r«( Kftn vmt f. 


1. 

Oh ! could Le Sage’s * demon’s gift 
Be realized at my desire^ 

This night my trembling form he’d lift, 
To place it on St. Mary’s q;>ire. 


2. 

Then would, unroord, old Granta’s halls 
Pedantic inmates full di^lay; 

The DiaUe BoUeax of Lb Sage, where AsmodeuE, the 
Demon, places Don Cleofiis on an derated siination, and un¬ 
roofs the honseafor Jib inapectien. 


i iO 
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Fellows who dream on lawn, or stalls, 

The price of venal votes to pay. 

3. 

Then would 1 view each rival wijjhl, 

P—tty and P—Im—st—n survey ; 

Who canvass there with all their might, 

Against the next elective day. 

4 - 

Lo ! candidates and voters lie. 

All lulFd in sleep, a goodly number ! 

A race renowned for piety, 

Whose conscience won’t disturb their slumber. 


5. 

4 

l.ord Tl-, indeed, may not demur, 

Fellows are sage, reflecting men! 

They know preferment can occur 
But very seldom,—now and then 

6 . 

They know the Chancellor has got 
Some pretty livings in disposal; 

£ach hopes that one may be his lot, 

.tad, therefore, smiles on htf proposal. 
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Now, from ilie soporilic scene 
ril turn HU u* eye, a-s uight grows liter. 
To view, uuheiMled ami uuseen, 

Tlie studious sons of .\hua Mater. 

8 . 

Thoiv, ill ap iiUueuts small and damp. 
File ( cuididato for college prizes 
Sits poring liy llie midnight lamp, 

I 

tlies life to bed, vet early rises 


9- 

lie, surely, well deserves to gain them, 
With all the honours of his college, 
Who, striving hardly to obtain them, 
Thus seels nnprotitable knowledge; 


10 . 

W ii<» sacrifices hours of rest, 

t 

To scan, precisely, metres 4ttic; 
Or agitates his anxious breast 
Tn solving problems matliematic, 
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II. 

Who reads false quantities in Sele,* 

Or pussies the deep trianid^ * 
Deprived of many a wfiolesooie meal} 

In barbarous liatitit doom’d to wrangle; 


12 . 

Renouncing ev^y pleasing page 
From authors of historic use; 

Preferring to tlie letter’d sage 
The square of the hypothenuse. § 

i3. 

Still, harmless are these occupations} 

That hurt none but the hapless student, 
Compared with other recreationsi} 

Which bring together the imprudent. 


^ Sclc’s pubUcation on Greek metno displays cousidciahie 
talent and ingennity, but, m mij^t be expected in so diffi¬ 
cult a work, ia not remarklible finr acetnecy. 

t TheLatinof die eclioob ie «ff the cscMirt arxctes, «nd not 
very intdHigible. 

^ The discovery oi Pydn^Draa, that tbo square of the hy- 
pothenuse ia equal to the equates ci the other two sides of a 
light angled triangle. 
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l4> 

Whose daring revels shock, the sight.» 

When vice and infamy combine; 

When drunkenness and dice nnite, 

And every sense is steep’d in wine. 

15. 

^ot so the methodistic crew, 

Wlio plans of reformation lay: 

In humble attitude they sue, 

And for the sins of others pray. 

16. 

Forgetting, that their pride of spirit, 

Their exultation in their trial, 

Detracts most largely from the merit 
Of all their boasted self-denial. 

*7- 

’Tis morn,—from these I turn my sight: 

What scene is this which meets the eye ? 

A numerous crowd in white,* 

Across the green in munbers fly. 


^ On a Saint day, the studenta wear tiirplices in cfaapei 
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Loud rings, in air, the chapel bell ; 

*Ti$ hush’d: What sounds are these ( hear? 
The organ’s soft celestial swell 
Rolls deeply on the listening ear. 

19. 

To this is join’d the sacred song. 

The royal iniustrcl’s hallow’d strain ; 
Thougli he who hears the music long 
Will never wish to hear again. 


Our choir would scarcely be excused, 
Even as a band of raw beginners; 
All mercy, now, must be refused, 

To such a set of croaking sinners. 


21. 

If David, when his toils were ended, 

Had heard these blockheads sing before him 
To us his psalms had ne’er descended, 

In furious mood he would have tore ’em. 
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'I'lit* luckless Israolitos, when taken^ 

By sotiio inhuman tyrant’s order, 

V\ ci'c ask'd to slug, by joy forsaken, 
f>ii Bal>yloiiiaii river’s border. 

1 

23 . 

011 1 had they sung in notes like these, 
Inspired by sti‘ata}>,cin or fear, 

'I hey iiiiglit have set their hearts at ease, 
I he devil a .soul had stay’d to hear. 

I 

24 • 

But, if 1 scribble longer now, 

The dcucc a soul will stay to read ; 

My pen is blunt, lay ink is low, 

'Tis almost time fo .slop, indeed. 


25. 

Therefore, farewell, old Grant/ c’s spires. 
No more, like Cleofas, 1 fly ; 

No more thy theme my Muse inspires, 
The reader’s tired, and so am I. 


1806. 
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LACHIN Y GAIR. 


LiOuiN \ oAiK, or, as it is pronounced in tlic Erse, Locii 
Oaar, toweis proudly pre-eminent in Uie Notthcnt 
Highlands, near InvcrcauM. One of onr luudern Tourists 
mentions it as the bighcsi mountain, perhaps, in GueaI’ 
Britain; be this as it may, it is lu’itaiuly one oi the most 
sublime and picturesque amongst our “Caledouian Alps." 
Its appearance bof a dusky hue, but the snmmit is the seat 
of eternal snows: near Lachin y Guir, I spent some of the 
varly part of my life, the recollection of which has given 
liirih to the foliowing Stansas. 


I. 

A WAV, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens oi' roses! 

In you let the minions of luxory rove; 

Bestore me the rocks where the siiow*iiake re> 
poses. 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and love: 

Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 

Round their white sammits though elements 
war, 

Though cataracts foami 'stead of smooth flowing 
fountains, 

I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 
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2 . 

All! tliere iiiy young footste|>s in infancy wandered. 
My cap was the bonnet, niy cloak was the plaid/ 
On chieftains long perish'd my memory ponder’d, 
As daily I strode tlirough the pine-cover’d glade; 
1 sought not my home till the day's dying glory * 
tiave place to the rays of the bright polar stir; 
tor Fancy was cheer'd by traditional story 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch na Gan. 

3. 

Sliades of the dead! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale?” 
Surely the soul of the hero rejoices, 

And rides on the wind o'er his own Highland 
vale: 

Round IjocIi na Garr, while the stormy mist 
gathers, 

Winter presides in his cold icy car, 

Clouds there encircle the forms of mj fathers— 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na 
Garr: 

Tbit word it erroneously pronounced riAV, the proper 
pronunciation (according to the Scotch) is shown by the or'- 
ihograpby. 
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4 - 

“ Ul-starrM,"’' though brave, did no visions foie- 
hoding 

Tell you that Fate had forsaken your aiuse? ” 
Ah! were you destined to die at Culloden,'}' 
Victory crownM not your fall with applause;, 
Still were you liappy, iu death’s early slumber. 
You rest with vour clan, in the caves of Brae- 
mar, § 

Tlu* Pibroch resounds lo the piper's loud num¬ 
ber 

Your deeds on tlie echots of dark Loch na Garr. 


* J allude here lo niV maiernal ancestors, “ the (joanuss,'' 
many of whom fmijjlit fi>r the unfortunate Prince Charles, 
belter known by the name f)j the Pretender. This brancli 
was nearly allied hy blood, as well as attaeluncnt, to the 
STtWARTS, (leorf’c, the ad tait of Huntley, niarricrl the 
Piinccss Annabrlia Stesvart, daughter of James the ist of 
Scotland; by her he left four sons: the 3d, Sir William 
CiordoD, I have the honour to claim as one of my progenitors. 

t Whether any perished in the battle of Culloden I am 
not certain; but as many fell in the insurrection, 1 have useil 
the name of the principal action, “pats pro toio.” 

i A tract of the Highlands so called j there is also a Casile 
nfBi aemar. 

** The Bagpipe. 
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Years liave roU*d on, Loch ha Gair, since I left you ; 

r 

Years must elapse ere I tread yon again; 

Nature of verdure and flowers has bereft you, 

Yet, still, are you dearer than Albion’s plain : • 

r 

England! thy beauties are tame and domestic, 

To one who has roved on the mountains afar; 
Oh ! for the crags that are wild and majestic, 

The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr • 




TO ROMANCE. 


I. 

a _ 

Parent of golden dreams, Romance! 

Auspicious Queen of diildish joys! 

Who lead’st along, in airy dance, 

Thy votive train of girls and boys; 

At length, in spells no longer bound, 

1 break the fetters of my youtli; 

No more I tread thy mystic round, 

But leave tliy realms for those of Truth. 
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3. 

And, yet, *tu bard ^ ijiiit tbft dceauis 
Which haunt the uus^i^icipus soul, 

Where every nymph, a goddess seems, 

W^ose eyes through rays immortal roll; 

While Fancy holds her boundless rmgn, 

And all assume a varied hue. 

When Viigins seem no longer vain. 

And even Woman’s smiles are true. 

3. 

And must we own thee but a name, 

And from thy hall of clouds descend; 

Nor find a Sylph in every dame, 

A Pylades* in every friend? 

But leave, at once, tliy realms of air, 

To mingling hands of fairy elves: 

Confess that woman*s false as fair, 

And Friends have feelings for->theinselves. 

« 

t ^ 

* It U hat^ypecMfsiy to add, that PyladcaTMi the.com- 
panion of Oreatae, and a partner in one td thoee niendfhips, 
wUcb, with tlioae of AdtiU** end Patrodva, lliiae and 
Euryalua, Damon and Pythisft hacae.been ban^ 4pvm to 
poacerity as remarkable inatanMS of attachments which, in all 
probability, never esiated, beyond-du iM|||in»tton of the poet, 
the page of an historian, or modern novelist. 
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•4. 

With shame, 1 own, IVe felt thy sway, 

Repentant, now thy reign is o’er; 

■ 

No more thy precepts I obey, 

No more on fancied pinions soar : 
Fond fool! to love a sparkling eye, ^ 
And think that eye to Truth was dear, 
To trust a passing wanton’s sigh. 

And melt beneath a wanton’s tear. 


5. 

Romance I disgusted with deceit. 

Far from thy motley court I fly. 
Where Affectation holds her seat, 
And sickly Sensibility; 

Whose silly tears can neyer flow 
For any pangs excepting thine; 
Who turns aside from real woe, 

To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine: 



Now join with sable Sympathy, 

With cypress crown’d, array’d in weeds, 
Who heaves with thee her simple sigli. 
Whose breast for every bosom bleeds; 
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And call tliy sylvan female quire, 

To mourn a swain for ever gone, 

Who once could glow with equal fire, 
But bends not now before thy throne. 


■ ^ 

\e genial JNymphs, wiiose ready tears, 

< On all occasions, swiftly (low; 

Whose bosoms heave with fancied fears, 
With fancied flames and phrenzy glow ; 

Say, will you mourn my absent name, 
Apostate from your gentle train ? 

An infant Bard, at least, may claim 
From you a sympathetic strain. 

8 . 

Adieu! fond race, a long adieu! 

Tlie hour of fate is liovering nigli; 

Even now the gulf appears in view, 
Wlierc unlainentcd you must lie: 

Oblivion^s blackening lake is seen 

Convulsed by gales you cannot weather, 

Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 
Alas! must perish altogether. 
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ELEGY ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY.* 


It is till* voire of ycais that are i^onc ! they loU before me 
with all their <lced>. Ossiax 


Nlwsteai)! fast fallings onc« resplendont dome I 
Religion’s shrine 1 repentant Henhv’s f pride! 

Of Warriors, Monks, and Dames the cloister’d 
toml>. 

I 

Whose pensive shades around thy ruins glide : 

Hail! to ihy pile! more honour’d in thy fall, 
Than modern mansions in their pillar’d state ; 
Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall. 

Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 

No mail-clad Serfs,§ obedient to their Lord, 

In grim array, the crimson cross’*** demand; 

* As one poem on ihi& subject is printed in the beginning, 
Uic author had originally no intention of inserting the fol¬ 
lowing ; it is now added at tbe particular request of some 
friends. 

f Henry 11. founded Newstead, soon after (he murder of 
Thomas a Becabt. 

This word is used by Waltbe Scott, in lus poem, Tbe 
Wild Huntsman,” as syoonymons with VasMl. 

** The Bed Cross was the badge of the Crusaders. 
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Or f»dy assemble round the festive board, 

Their chiers retainers, an immortal hand. 

fcdse iiii{;lit inspiring Fancy’s magic eye 
Retrace their progress, through the lapse of time; 

Marking each ardent youth, ordain’d to die 
K votive pilgrim, in Judea’s clime. 

Tiut not from thee, dark pile! departs the Chief, 
Ifis feudal realm in other regions lay; 

Jn thee, the wounded conscience courts relief, 

' Retiring from the garish blaze of day. 

Yes, in tjiy gloomy cells and shades profound, 

The Monk abjured a world he ne’er could view; 

Or blood-stain’d Guilt repenting solace found, 

Or Innocence from stern Oppression flew. 

A Monarch bade thee from that wild arise, 

Where Sherwood’s outlaws once were wont to 

prowl: 

* 

And Superstition’s crimes, of various dyes. 

Sought shelter in the Priest’s protecting cowl. 

Where now the grass exhales a murky dew. 

The humid pall of lUe-^xtinguidi’d day, 
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In sainted fame the sacred Fathers grew, 

Nor raised their pious voices, but to pray. 

Where now the bats tlieir wavering wings 
extend, 

Soon as the gloaming ** spreads her waning 
shade, 

1 

The choir did oft their mingling vespers blend, 

Or matin orisons to Mary f paid. 

Years roll on years—to ages, ages yield— 

Abbots to Abbots in a line succeed, 

Religion’s charter their protecting shield. 

Till royal sacrilege their doom decreed. 

One holy Hevry, rear’d the gothic walls. 

And bade the pious inmates rest in peace; 

Another He^hy $ the kind gift recals, 

And bids devotion’s hallow’d echoes cease. 

* As “Gloaming,^ the Scottish word for Twilight, is far 
more poetical, and has been recommended by many eminent 
literal^ men, particularly Dr. Moore, in his Letters to Bams, 

1 have ventured to use it, on account of its harmony, 
f The Priory was dedicated to the Yirgin. 

H At the dissolntion of the Monasteries, Ueiirt Vlli. bc" 
stowed Newstcad Abbey on Sir John Byron, 
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Vain is each threat, or sapf^ieatiog pray.er, 

He drives them exiles fromtl^r blest abode, 

4 

To roam a dreary world, in deep despair. 

No friend, no home, no refuge but tlicir (rod. 

Hark! how the hall, resounding to the strain, 
Shakes with the martial music*s novel din ! 

The heralds of a warrior’s haughty reign, 

High crested banners, wave thy walls within. 

Of changing sentinels the distant hum, 

The mirth offcasts, the clangbf burni.sh’darms. 
The braying trumpet, and the hoarser drum, 

Unite in ccmcert with increased alarms- 

An abbey once, a regal fortress * now, 

Encircled by insulting rebel powers; 

War’s dread machines o’erhang thy threatening 
brow, 

And dart destruction in sulphureous showers. 

Ah! vain defence! the hostile traitor’s siege, 

Tho’ oft repuhed, by guile o’ei;comes the brave. 

* ?l«w»tcad susiaioed a conaidarabla siege in the war 
between CnAaiEs 1. and hie Pftiliunent. 
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Hts ihronging foes oppress the faitliful Liege, • 
Rebellion’s roelgug'standards o’er him wave. 

Jiot unavenged, the raging Baron yields, 

The blood of traitors smears the purple plain ; 
L'nconquer’d still his faulchion there he wields. 
And days of glory yet for him remain. 

Still, in that hour the warrior wish’d to .strew 
Self-gather’d laurels on a self-sought grave ; 

But Charles’ protecting genius hither flew, 

\ 

'rhe monarch’s friend, the monarch’s hope, to 
save. 


Trembling she snatch’d liim'^from the unequal 
strife. 

In other fields the tori'ent to repel, 

For nobler combats here reserved his life. 

To lead the band where god-li\e Falkland *}■ fell. 

* Lord Byrdn and his brother Sir William Indd ]ii{;b 
commands in the royal army ^ the former was General in 
Chief in Ireland, Lientcnant of the Tower and Governor 
to James Dake of York, afterwards the unhappy Ja mes 11. 
The latter had a principal share in many actions, 
Clarendon, Home, etc. 

f Lucius Cary, Lord Viscount Falkland, the most accom¬ 
plished man of his age, was killed at the battle of Newberry* 
charging in the ranks of Lord Byron^s regiment of cavalry. 
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From thee, poor pile! to lawless plunder given, 
While dying groans their painful requiem 
sound, 

Far different incense now ascends to heaven— 
Such victims wallow on the gory ground. 

There, many a pale and ruthless robber’s corse, 
Noisome and ghast, defiles thy sacred sod; 

O’er mingling man, and horse commix’d with horse, 
Corruption’s heap, the savage spoilers trod. 

(rraves, long with rank and sighing weeds over¬ 
spread. 

Ransack’d, resign perl'orce their mortal mould; 
From ruffian fangs escajx; not e’en tlie dead, 

Raked from repose, in search of buried gold. 

Hush’d is the harp, unstrung the warlike lyre. 

The minstrel’s palsied hand reclines in death; 

No more he strikes the quivering cliords witli fire. 
Or sings the glories of the martial wreath. 

"At length, the s ated m urderers, gorged 
Retire—the clamour of the fight is o’er; 

Silence again resumes her awful sway. 

And sable Horror guards the massy door. 


with prey, 
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Here Desolation Iioids her dreary court; 

What satellite.s declare her dismal reign I 
Shrieking their dirge^ ill omen’d birds resort 
To flit their vigils in the Iioary fane. 

Soon a new morn’s restoring beams dispel 
Tlie clouds of anarchy from Britain’s .skies; 

The fierce usurper seeks his native hell, 

And Nature triumphs as the tyrant die.s. 

With storms she welcomes his expiring grouius, 
WMiirlwinds responsive greet his lahourin;; 
breath; 

Earth shudders as her cave receives his bones, 
Loathing * the offering of so dark a death. 

The legal Ruler f now resumes the helm, 

He guides thro’ gentle seas the prow of sUte; 

* Thift is an historical fact. A violent tempest occurred iiu> 
mediately subsequent to the death, or intermeat, of Croraweli, 
which occasioned many diipotes between his Partisans and 
the Cavaliers; both interpreted the dreumstauce into divine 
interposition, but whether as approbation or condemnation, 
we leave tO||lie casuists of that age to decide. I have made 
such use of the occurrence as suited the subject of my poem. 

f Charles 11. 


6. 
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Hope cheers with wonted smiles the peaceful 
realm, 

Aiul heals the bleeding wounds of wearied Hale. 

The gloomy tenants, Ncwstcad, of thy cells, 
Howling resign their violated nest; 

Again the master on his tenure dwells, 

Enjoy’d, from absence, with enraptured ^est. 

A’assals within thy hospitable pale, 

Loudly carousing, bless their Lord’s return ; 
Lull are again adorns the gladdening vale, 

And matrons, once lamenting, cease to mourn. 

A thousand songs on tuneful echo float, 

Linvonted foliage mantles o’er the trees; 

And, hark! tiie horns proclaim a mellow note, 
The hunter’s cry hangs lengthening on the 
breeze. 

beneath their coursers’ hoofs the valleys shake : 
What fears I what anxious hopes! attend the 
chase! 

The dying stag seeks refuge in the lake, 

Exulting shouts announce the finisli’d race. 
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Ah I happy days! too happy to endture! 

Such simple sports our plain forefathers knew ; 
Mo splendid vices glittered to allure. 

Their joys were many, as their cares wete few. 

From these descending, sons to sires succeed, 

Time steals along, and Death appears his dart: 
Another chief impels the foaming steed, 

Another crowd pursue the panting hart. 

Newstead! what saddening change of scene is 

thuie! , 

Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay; 

The last and youngest of a noble line 

Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway. 

• * 

Deserted now, he scans thy gray-worn towers— 
Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep— 
Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry sliowers— 
Tlicse, these he views, and views them but to 

weep. 

Yet are his tears no emblem of regret. 

Cherish’d aSection only bids them (low ; 

Pride, Hope, and Love forbid him to forget. 

But warm his bosom with impassion’d glow. 
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Yet, he prefers thee to the gilded domes, 

Or gew-^w grottos of the Vainly great; ' 

Yet Ungers ’imd thy damp and mossy tombs, 

Nor breathes a inurmer ’gainst the will of fate. 

Iluply thy sun emerging yet may shine, 

Thee to eradiate with meridian ray ; 

Honrs splendid as the past may still be thine, 
And bless thy future as thy former day. 


THE DEATH OF CALNLiR AND ORJLA. 

AN IMITATION Ot 

MACPHERSON'S OSSIAN. - 

Dear are the days of youth! Age dwells on the! 
lemembrance through the mist of time. In tlie 
twilight he recals the sunny hours of morn. He 
lifts his spear witli trembling hand. Not thus 
feebly did T raise the steel before my fathers!” 
Past is the race of heroes I but their fame rises 

* Jt may be neceasary to obMrre, that the story, though 
coiuiderably raried iu the Galastit^he, it taken from “ Nisua 

and Eur\alus,” of which episode a translation is already giren 
in the preseiu volume. 
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on the harp ; their souls ride on the ¥rin((s of 
the wind ! they hear the sound through tlie sighs 
of the storm, and rejoice in their hall of clouds I 
Such is Calmar. The gray stone marks his narrow 
house. He looks down from eddying tempests ; 
he rolls his form in the whirlwind; and hovers 
on ilje blast of the mountain. i 

In Morven dwelt the chief; a beam of war to 
Fingal. His steps in the field were marked in 
blood ; Lochlin's sons had fled before bis angry 
spear: but mild was the eye of Galinar; soft wa^ 
the flow of his yellow locks—they stream’d like 
the meteor of the night. No maid was the sigh of 
his soul; his thoughts were given to friendship, 
to dark-haired Orla, destroyer of heroes! Equal 
were their sw ords in battle ; but fierce was tlic 
pride of Oria, gentle alone* to Calmar. Together 
they dwelt in tlie cave of Oithona. 

From Lochlin, Swaran bounded o’er the blue 

wave.-?. Erin’s sons fell beneath his might. Fingal 

Toused his chiefs to combat. Their ships cover 
the ocean! Their hosts throng on the green hills. 
They come to the aid of Erin. 

Night rose in clouds. Darkness veils the ar¬ 
mies ; but the blazing oaks gleam through the 
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valley. The sons of Lochlin slept: ilieir droanis 
vrere of blood. They lift the spear in thou{>Ut. 
and Fingal flies. Not so the host of Morven. To 
watch was the {>ost of Orla. Calmar stood by his 
side. Their spears were in their hands. Fin^jal 
called his chiefs. They stood around. The king 
was in the midst. Gray were his locks, but .strong 

f 

was the arm of the king. Age withered not his 
powers. “ Sons of Morven,” said the hero, “ to¬ 
morrow we meet the foe; but where is Cuthullin, 
the shield of Erin ? He rests in tlie halls of Turn ; 
he knows not of our coming. Who will speed 
through Lochlin to the hero, and call the chief 
to arms ? The path is by the swords of foes, but 
many are my heroes. They are tliunderbolls of 
war. Speak, ye chiefs ! who will arise ?” 

“ Son of Treninov! mine be the deed,” said 
dark-haired Orla, “ and mine alone. What' Is 
death to me ? I love the sleep of the mighty, but 
little is the danger. The sons of Lochlin dream. 
1 will seek car-borne Cuthullin. If I fall, raise 
the song of bards, and lay me by the stream of 
Lubar.”—“ And shall thou fall alone?” said fair- 
haired Calmar. “ Wilt thou leave thy friend afar ? 
Chief of Oithona I not feeble is my arm in fight. 
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Could I see thee die, and not lift the spear ? No, 
Orla! ours has been the chase of the roebuck, 
and the feast of shells ; ours be the path of dan¬ 
ger : GUI'S has been the cave of Oithona ; ours be 
the narroiv dwelling on the banks of Lubar.’”— 
Cahiiarl” said the chief of Oithona, “ whv 
should thy yellow locks be darkened in the dust 
of Erin ? Let me fall alone. My father dwells in 
Ids hall of air: he will rejoice in his boy : but the 
blue-eyed Mora spreads the feast for her sou in 
Mon'en. She listens to the steps of the liunter on 
the heath, and thinks it is the tread of Galmar. 
liCt him not say, * Cahnar is fallen by the steel 
of Lochlin ; he died with gloomy Orla, the chief 
of the dark brow.* Why should tears dim the 
azure eye of Mora ? Why should her voice curse 
Orla, the destroyer of. Cahnar ? Live, Cahnar ! 
live to raise iny stone of moss; live to revenge 
roe in the blood of Lochlin ! Join the song of 

bards above my grave. Sweet will be tlie song of 
death to Orla, from the voice of Calmar. My 
ghost shall smile on the notes of praise.”—** Orlal” 
said the son of Mora, could I raise the S(»g of 
death to my fnend? Could I give his fame to the 
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winds ? No ; my heart would speak in : 
faint and broken are the sounds of sorrow. Oria I 
our souls siiall hear the song together. One cloud 

4t 

shall be ours on high ; the bard.s Tirill mingle tiie 
names of Orla and Calmar.” . 

i 

They quil the circle of the chiefs. Their steps 
are to the host of Lochliii. The dying blaze of 
oak dim twinkles through the night. The north¬ 
ern star points tflie path to Tara. Swaran, the 
Kmg, rests on his lonely hill. Here the troops 
are mixed : they frtiwn in sleep. Their shields 
beneath their lieads. Their swords gleam, at dis¬ 
tance, in heaps. The hres are faint; their embers 
fail in smoke, All is hushed; but the gale sighs 
on the rocks above. Lightly wheel the lieroes 
through the slumbering band. Half the journey 
IS past, when Matlion, resting on his shield, meets 
the eye of Orla. It rolls in flame, and glistens 
through the shade : his spear is raised on high. 
** Why dost thou bend thy brow, Chief of Oitho* 
na ?** said fair>haired Calmar. ** We are in the 

midst of foes. Is this a time for delay ? It is 

a time for vengeance,” said Orla, of the gloomy 
brow. ** Mathon of LocUin deeps ; seest thou 
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hi5 spcai ? Its point is dim with the gore of my 
fatiier. The blood of Mathon shall reek on mine; 
but shall I slay him.sleeping, son of Mora ? No! 
he shall feel iiis wound; my fame shall not soar 
on the blood of slumber. Rise, Mathon! rise! 
the son of Connal calls; thy life is his : rise Jto 
combat.” Mathon starts from sleep, but did he 
rise alone f No : the gathering chiefs bound on 
the plain. “ Fly, Galmar fly! ” said dark-haired 
Orla ; Mathon is mine ; I shall die in joy; but 
Lochlin crowds around; fly through the shade of 
night. ’* Oi'lu turns; the helm of Mathon is cleft: 
his shield falls from his arm: he shudders in his 

blood. Tie rolls by the side of the blazing oak. 
Strumon sees him fall. His wrath rises; his wea¬ 
pon glitters on the head of Orla; but a spear 
pierced his eye. His brain gushes through the 
wound, and foams on the spear of Galmar. As 
roll the waves of Ocean on two mighty barks 01 
the north, so pour the men of Lochlin on the 
chiefs. As, breaking the surge in foam, proudly 
steer the barks of the north, so rise the chiefs of 
Morven on the scattered crests of liochlin. The 
din of arms came to the car of Fingal. He strikes 
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Ills shield: his sons throng around; the people 
pour along the heath. Ryno bounds in joy- 
Ossian stalk.s in his arms. Oscar shakes the spear. 
The eagle wing of Fillan floats on tite wind. 
Dreadful is the clang of death I many arc the wi¬ 
dows of Lochlin. Morven prevails in its .strength. 

Morn gUmmer.s on the hills : no living foe is 
seen; but the sleepers arc many: grim they lie on 
Erin. The breer.e of ocean lifts their locks ; yet 
they do not awake. The hawks scream above 

their prey. 

Whose yellow locks wave o’er the breast ol a 
rhief? bright as the gold of the stranger, they 
mingle with the dark hair of his friend. ’Tis 
Calmar—he lies on the bosom of Orla. Theirs is 
one stream of blood. Fierce is the look of the 
gloomy Orla. lie breathes not; hut his eye is 
still a flame : it glares in death unclosed. His 
ligand is grasped in Calmar*s; but Calmar lives: 
he lives, though low. “ Rise,” said the king, 
** rise, Son of Mora; ’tis mine to heal the wounds 

of heroes. Calmar may yet bound on the hilb 
of Morven.” 

Never more shall Calmar chase the deer of 
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Morvcn with %la;” said the hero, “ whatwErc 
the chase to icc, alone? Wlio would share ihc 
spoils of battV with Calmar ? Orla is at rest» 
Roufjli was tliv soul, Orla I yet soft to ine as tlie 
dew of morn. U glared on, others iii lightning; 
to me a silver beam of night. Bear iny sword to 
l>lue-<?yed Mora; let it hang in my empty hall. 
It is not pure from blood: but it could not save 
Orla. Lay me with my friend: raise the song 
when 1 am dark.** 

They arc laid by the stream of Lub'ar. Four 
gray stones mark the dwelling of Orla and (^almar. 

When Swaran was bound, our sails rosi'. on the 
blue waves. The winds gave our barks to Morven. 
The Bards raised the song. 

* ‘ What form rises on the roar of clouds ? whose 
dark ghost gleams on the red slriiaius of tempests? 
his voice rolls on the thunder. *1 is Orla; the 
brown chief of Oithona. He was unmatched in 
war. Peace to thy soul, Orla I thy fame will not 
perish. Nor thine, Calmar! Lovely wast thou, 
son of bluc^yed Mora j but not harmless was thy 
sword. It hangs in thy cave. The ghosts of 
Lochlin shriek around its steel. Hear thy praise, 
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Calmar! it dwells on the voice of the iniRlity. 
Thy name shakes on the echoes of ICorven. Then 
raise thy fair locks, sou of Mora. Spread them 
on the arch of the rainbow, and smile through 
the tears of the storm. 


TO E. N. L. Esq. 


Nil «(>() ooniiilerira jucundn tamis amico. 

lioK E- 

Dear L-, in this sequester’d scene, " . / ? 

While all around in slumber lie, 

The joyous days which ours have been 
Come rolling fresh on Fancy’s eye: 

Thus, if amidst tlie gathering storm, 

Wliile clouds the darken’d noon deform, 

* 1 fear Laiug't late edition has completely overthrown 
every hope that Maepherson’s Ossian might prove the Trans¬ 
lation of a series of Poems, complete in themselves; but, 
while the imposture is discovered, the merit of the work re¬ 
mains undisputed, tliougli not without faults, particularly in 
some parts, turgid and bombastic diction.—The present 
humble iuiitatioo will be pardoned by the admirers of the 
original, as an attempt, bow'ever inferior, which evinces an 
4ttacbment to their favourite author. 
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Yon hearen assumes a varied gloii% 

I hail the sky’s celestial boiv, 

Which spreads the sign of future peace, 
And bids the war of tempests cease. 

Ah 1 though the present brings but pain, 
1 think those days may come again; 

Or if, in melancholy mood, > 

Some lurking envious fear intrude, 

To check iiiy bosom’s fondest thought. 
And interrupt tlic golden dream ; 

I crush the fiend with malice fraught, 
And still indulge my wonted theme; 
Although we ne’er again can trace, 

Ill Granta’s vale, the pedant’s lore, 

^or through the groves of Ida chase 
Our raptured visions as liefore, 
Though Y'outh has flown on rosy pinion, 
And Manhood claims his stern dominion, 
Age will not every hope destroy, 

But yield some hours of sober joy. 

Yes, 1 will hope tliat Time’s broad wing 
Will shed around some dews of spring; 
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But, if liis scythe must sweep the flowers 
Wliich bloom among the fairy bowers, 
Where smiling Youth delights to dwell, 
And hearts with early rapture swell; 

If frowning Age, witli cold controul, 
Confines the current of the soul. 

Congeals the tear of Pity's eye, 

Or checks the sympathetic sigh, 

Or hears unmoved Misfortune's groan, 
And bids me feel for self alone , 

Oh! may my bosom never learn. 

To soothe its wonted heedless flow, 
Still, still, despisSc the censor stern. 

But ne’er forget another’s woe. 

Yes, us you knew me in tlie days 
O’er which Remembrance yet delays, 

Still may I rove untutor’d, wild, 

And even in age at heart a child. 

Though now on airy visions borne, 
To^you my soul is still the same, 

Oft has it been my fate to mourn, 

And all my former joys are tame. 
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Rut) hence! ye hours of sable hue. 

Your frowns are gone, my sorrows o'er 
By every l>lis$ my childhood knew, 

1’U think upon your shade no more. 
J'hus, when the whirlwind's rage is past. 
And caves their sullen roar enclose, 

We heed no more the wintry blast, ' 
When lull’d by zephyr to re{)Ose. 

Full often has my infant Muse, 

Attuned to love her languid lyre : 

Rut now, without a theme to choose,' 
The strains in stolen sighs expire; 

My youthful nymphs, alas! are flown; 

E-is a wife, and C—— a mother, 

And Carolina sighs alone. 

And Mary's given to another; 

And Cora's eye, which roUed on me, 
Can now no more my love recal, 

In truth, dear L - , 'twas time to flee, 

For Cora's eye will shine on all. 

And though the Sun, with genial rays, 
His beams alike to all displays, 

And every lady's eye's a sun. 

These last should be confined to one. 
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Tlic soul’s meridian don’t become her, 
Whose sun displays a general summer 
Thus faint i.s every foimer flame, 

And Passion’s self is now a name: 

As when the ebbing fliimes are low, 

The aid which once improved their light 
And bade them burn with fiercer glow, 

Now quenches all their sparks in night; 
Thus has it been with Passion’s fires, 

As many a boy and girl remembers. 

While all the force of love expires, 
Extinguish’d with the dying embers 

But now dear L—, ’tis midnight’s noon, 

t 

And clouds obscure the watery moon, 
Whose beauties 1 shall not rehearse, 
Described in every .stripling’s verse, 

For why should I the path go o’er, 

Which every bard has trod before ? 

Yet, ere you silver lamp of night 
Has thrice perform’d her stated round, 
Has thrice retraced her path of light, 

And chased away die gloom profound. 
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I trust that we, my gentle friend« 

Shall see her rolling orbit wend. 

Above the dear loved peaceful seat 
Which once contain'd our youth's retreat; 
And then, with those our childhood know 
We’ll mingle with the festive crew; 

While many a tale of former day 
Shall wing the laughing hours away; 

And all the flow of soul shall pour 
The sacred intellectual shower, 

Nor cease, till Luna’s waning horn 
Scarce glimmers through the mist of Morn 


TO 


1 . 

Oh ! had my fate been joined with tiiioe, 
As once this plei^e appear’d a token, 
These follies had not then been mine, 

For then my peace had not been broken. 

o. 

To thee these early faults I owo^ 

To thee, the wise and old reproving; 


roL. 1. 
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They know iny sins, but do not know 
Twas thine to break the bonds of loving. 

3. 

For once my soul, like thine, was pure, 

And all its rising fires could smother ; 

hut now thy vows no more endure. 
Bestow’d by thee upon another. 

4. 

Perhaps his peace 1 could destroy, 

And spoil the blisses that await him ; 

Yet, let my rival smile in joy, 

For thy dear sake 1 cannot hate him. 

5. 

Ah! since thy angel form is gone, 

My heart no more can rest with any; 

But what it sought in thee alone, 

Attempts, alas! to find in many. 

6 . 

Then fare thee well, deceitful Maid, 

*Twere vain and fruitless to regret thee ; 

Nor hope nor memory yield their aid, 

But Pride may teach me to forget thee. 
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7 ' 

Yet all this guldy waste of years, 

This tiresome round of palling pleasures. 

These varied loves, these matron’s fears, 

These thoughtless strains to Passion’s measures, 

8 . 

ff thou wert mine, had all been hush’d; 

This cheek now pale from early riot. 

With Passion’s hectic ne’er had flush’d, 

But bloom’d in calm domestic quiet. 

9 ‘ 

Yes, once the rural scene was sweet, 

For nature seem’d to smile before thee ; 

And once iny breast abhorr’d deceit, 

For then it beat but to adore thee. 

10 . 

But now 1 seek for other joys, 

To think would drive my soul to madness n 

In thoughtless throngs and empty noise, 

1 conquer half my bosom’s sadness. 

II. 

Yet, even in these, a thought will steal, 

In spite of every vain endeavour; 

And fiends might pity what I feel. 

To know that thon art lost for ever. 
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STANZAS 

I 

I WOULD I were a caieless child, 

Still dwelling in my Highland cave, 

Oi 1 Odining through the dusky wild. 

Or liouudiag o’er the dark blue wave 
The cumbrous pomp of Snxon* pride., 
Accords not with tlie freeborn soul. 
VVbic.h lovi\s the mountain’s craggy side, 
\nd seek*! the rocks where billows mil. 


Foituiie! take back these cultured lands, 

Take hack this name of splendid sound I 
{ hate the touch of servile hands— 

I hate the slaves that cringe around : 

Place me along the rocks i love, 

Which sound to ocean’s wildest roar, 

I ask but this—^again to rove 
Through scenes my youth hath known Irefore. 

'' Sassenagh, or Saxon, a Gaelic word signifying either 
Lowland or £ngU.sb. 
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3. 

Few are iny years, and yet I feel 
The world was ne'er design'd for me ; 

All ! why do dark'ning shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to bo ? 

Once T beheld a splendid dream, 

I 

A visionary scene of bliss ; 

Truth! wherefore did thy'hated beam 
Awake me to a world like this ? 

4. 

I loved—but tliose 1 loved are gone; 

Had friends—my early friends are fled; 

How cheerless feels the heart alone, 

When all its former hopes are dead ! 
Though gay companions, o'er the bowl. 

Dispel awhile the sense of ill, 

Though Pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 

The heart—the heart is lonely still. 

5. 

How dull to hear the voice of those 

Whom Rank or Chance, Whom Wealth 
Power, 

Have made, though neither Friends or Foes, 
Associates of the festive hour; 
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Ifive me again a faithful few, 

In years and feelings still the same, 

And I will fly the midnight crew, 

Where boist’rou!, Jov is but a rime. 

(y 

And Woman! lovely Winuaii, thou, 

My hoj>c, iny comforter, my all! 

How cold must be inv bosom now, 

When e’en thy smiles begin to pall! 

Without a sigh would T vcsigti 
This busy sci;ne of splendid woe, 

'1 o make that (.aim eontentnicut mine 
Which Virtue knows, or seems to know. 


Fain would 1 fly the haunts of men— 

J seek to shun, not hate mankind ; 

My breast requires the sullen glen, 

Whose gloom may suit a darken’d mind. 

Oh ! that to me the wings were given 

Which bear the turtle to her nest! 

Then would I cleave the vault of Heaven, 

To flee awav and be at rest.* 

»' 

PsalmSS, Vei;se6.—And Oh! rhai J liad\vin(;s like 
3 dove, then wouhl 1 lly away and be at tost/’ This verse also 
consiitutesii of the most beautiful anthem in our langnngc. 
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LINES 

WaiTTIK BENBiTH AN ELM IN THE CmEOBTAED OF 

HiEBOW ON THE BILL. 

SEPT. 3 * 1807. 

Spot of my youth! whose hoary branches sigh, 
Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky; 
Where now alone I muse, who oft have trod. 
With those I loved, thy soft and venlant soil; 
With those who, scatter'd far, perchance deplore, 
Like me, the happy scenes they knew befqre: 

Oh I as I trace again thy winding hill, 

Mine eyes admire, my heart adores thee still. 

Thou drooping Elm! beneath whose boughs 1 lay, 
And frequent mused the twilight hours away i 
Where, as they once were wont, my limbs recline. 
But ah! without the thoughts which then were 
mine: 

How do thy brandies, moaning to the blast. 

Invite the bosom to lecal the past; 

And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 

Take, while thou can'st, a lingering last fare well! ” 
When Fate shall chill at length this fever'd breast. 
And calm its cares and passions into rest, 
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Oft have I thought 'twould soothe my dying hour, 
If aught may soothe when life resigns her power. 
To know some humUer gr^lre, some nanmyr cdA, 
Would hide my bosom where it loved to dwell ; 
With this fond dream, metSiinks *tweTe sweet to 
die, 

And here it linger’d, here my heart nri^jht lie ; 
Here might I sleep, where all my hopes arose, 

a 

Scene of my yonlh, and coucli of my repose : 

For ever stretch’d beneath this mantling shade, 
Prest by the turf where once my.chiM'hood play’d. 
Wrapt by the soil tliat veils the spot 1 loved. 
Mix’d with theearth o’er which my footsteps moved; 
Blest by the tongues that charm'd my youthful ear, 
Mourn’d by the few my soul acknowledged here. 
Deplored by those in early days allied, 

And unrememhet’d by the world beside. 
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H ours of Idleness ; a Series of Poems, original and 
translated. JJy George Gordon, Lord Hyhov. a 
Minor. 8 ?o. pp. 2 oo.->~Neivark, tSoy. 

The poesy of this young Lord belongs to the class 
which neither gods nor men arc said to permit. Indeed, 
we do not recollect to have seen a quantity of verse with 
so few deviations in either direction from that exact 
standard. His eSusions arc spread over a dead flat, and 
can no more get above or below the level, than if they 
were so much stagnant water. As an extenuation of 
ws offence, the noble author is peculiarly forward in 
pleading minority. Wc have it in the title-page, and on 
the very back of the volume; it follows his name like a 


favourite part of Rls ^^rfc. Mucli stress is ii 

in the preface, and the poems are connected with this 
general^statement of his case, by particular dates, sub- 
sUnUating the age at which each was written. Now, 
the law upon the point of minority we hold to lie 
perieclly clear. It is a plea available only to the de« 
endant; no plaintiff can ofier it as a supplementary 
ground of action. Thus, if any suit could be brought 

VOL. I. _ 

7 * 
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against Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling hini 
to put into court a certain quantity of poetry, and 
if judgment were given against him, it is highly pro* 
bable that an exception would be taken were he to de¬ 
liver for poetry the contents of this volume. To this 
he might plead minority; but, as he now makes volun* 
tary tender of the article, he hath no right to sue', on 
that ground, for the price in good current praise, 
should the goods be unmarketable. This is our view 
of the law on the point, and, we dare to say, so will it 
be ruled. Perhaps however, in reality, all that he tells 
us about his youth is rather with a view to increase 
our wonder, than to soften our censures. He possibly' 
means to say, ‘ See how a minor can write I lliis poem 
wu actually composed by a young man of eighteen, and 
this by one of only sixteen!'—^But, alas! we all re* 
member the poetry of Cowley at ten, and Pope at 
twelve: and so far from hearing, with any degree of 
surprise, that very poor verses were written by a youth 
from his leaving schoed to his leaving college, indusive, 
we really believe this to be the most common all 
occurrences; that it happens in the life of nine men in 
ten who are educated in England; and that the tenth 
man writes better verse than Lord Byron. 

. Iti: slhsr piea of privilege, cur author rather brings 
forward in.order to wave it. Ho certainly, however, 
does alludd frequently to his family and ancestors— 
In poetry, sometimes in notes; and while 
giving up his daim on the 'score of lohk, he takes care, 
to remember us of Ihr. Johnaon’i laying, that idiea a 
noUeman appears as an author, Ua merit should be 
handsomely acknowledged. In trulhj it is this conn* 
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leration only, that induces us to give Lord Byron's 
poems a place in our review, beside our desi'*c to coun- 
‘ sel him, that he do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn 
his talents, which are considerable, and his opportunities, 
which are great, to better account. 

With diis view, we must beg leave seriously to assure 
him, lhaX the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even 
when accompanied by the presence of a certain number 
of feet; nay, although (which does not always happen) 
those feet should scan regularly, and have been all 
:ounted accurately, upon the fingers,—^it is not the whole 
art of poetry. We would entreat him to believe, that 
4 certain portion of liveliness, somewhat of fancy, is 
necessary to constitute a poem, and that a |Hieiii in 
the present day, to be read, must contain at lea.<st 
one thought, cither in a little degree diflierent from the 
ideas of former writers, ordififerently expressed. Wo 
put it to his candour, whether there is any thing so de¬ 
serving the name of poetry in verses like the following, 
written in 1806; and wbethw, if a youth of eighteen 
could say any thing so uninteresting to his ancestors, a 
youth of nineteen should publish it. 

' Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendanl, (tepurtinf; 

From the scat of bis ancestors, bids you adieu! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he'll think upon glwv and you. 

I'liough a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 

T}s nature, not fear, that excites his regret: 

,ir distant he goes, with the same emulation; 

'f be fame of his fathers be ne’er can forget. 
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'1 l»at fame, aori that memory, still will he cherish, 

He vows that he ne'er will disgrace your renown ; 

Like you will he live, or like you will he perish; 

Wlicn decay'd, may he mingle his dust witii your own.' 

p. 3. 


Now we positively do assert, that there is nothing 
better than these stanzas in the whole compass of the 
noble minor's volume. 

Lord Byron should abo have a care of attempting 
what the greatest poets have done before him, hu 
comparisons (as he must have had occasion to see at 
his writing"master's) are odious.-" 4 (jniy's Ode on Eton 
College should really have kept out the ten hobbling 
.>tanzas ‘ On a distant view of the village and school ol 
Harrow.’ 


' Wlterc fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied, 

How welcome to me your ne'er &diog retuembrauce, 

Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied.— p. 4 

In like roaunei', the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers * On 
a Tear, might have warned the noble author off tliose 
premises, and spared us a whole dozen such stanzas as 
'he following: 

< Mild Charity's glow, 

To os mortals below, 

Shows the soul from barbarity clears 
Compassion will melt 
When this virtue is fdt, 

^nd its dew is diffused in a Tear. 

The man doom'd to sail. 

With die blast of the gale, 
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Throagh billowt AtlanUc to Mat 
As he bends o*er the irfTe, 

Which nsy soon be his grave. 

The green sparkles bright with a Tear.*—p. 11 . 

And so of instances in which former poets had failed. 
Thus, we do not think Lim'd Byron was made for trans¬ 
lating, during his nonage, Adrian's Address to his 
Soul, when Pope succeeded so indifierenlly in the at¬ 
tempt. If our readers, however, are of another opi¬ 
nion, they nay look at it. ‘ 

* Ah! gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 

Friend and associate of this clay! 

To what unknown region borne, 

Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight? 

No more with wonted humour gay, ' 

But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn.*—p. 73 . 

However, be this as it may, we fear his translations 
and imitations are great favourites with Lord Byron. 
We have them of all kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian; 
and, viewing them as school exercises, tliey may pass. 
Only, why print them after they have had their day 
and served dicir turn ? And why call the thing in p. 79, 
a translation, where two words (ttXm of the ori¬ 

ginal are evpanded into four lines, and the other thing 
in p. 81, where irsl‘ * u rendered by 

means of six hobbling renet? As to his Ossianic 
poesy, we are not very good jndgea, being, in truth, 
so moderately skilled in that species of composition, 
that we should, in all probability, be criticising some bit 
of the genuine Maepherson ittelf, were we to express 
our opinion of Lord Byron’s rhapsodies. If, ihen, the 
following beginning of a *Song of Bards,’is by his 
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Lorraip, wc venture to c^jeet to it, as far as wc 
can comprehend it. * l^hat form rises on the roar of 


clouds, whose dark |^ost gleams on the red stream of 
tempests ? His voice rolls on the thunder; 'tis Orla, 


the brown chief of Otihona. He was/ etc. After de¬ 


taining this thrown chief* some time, the bards con¬ 
clude by giving him their advice to * raise his fair 
locks;' then to * spread them on the arch of the 
rainbow;’ and * to smile through the tears of the 
storm.' Of this kind of thing there are no less than 
nine pages; and WC can so far venture an opinion 
in their favour, that they look very like Maephersou ; 
and wc arc positive they are pretty nearly as stupid and 


tiresome. 


It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; but 
they should * use it as not abusing it; ’ and parti¬ 
cularly one who piques himself {though indeed at the 
ripe age of nineteen) of being *an infant bard,'— 
(* The artless Helicon 1 boast is youtli:')—should either 
not know, or should seem not to know, so much about 
his own ancestry. Besides a poem above cited, on the 
family seat of the Byrons, we have another of eleven 
pages, on the self-same subject, inti'oduced with an 
apology,—* he certainly bad no intention of insert¬ 
ing it, * but really * the particular request of some 
friends,' etc. etc. It condudes with five stanzas on 
himself, * the last and youngest of a nedde line.* There 
is a good deal also abmt maternal ancestors, in • 
poem on LachinyGair, a moimtain where he apent part 
of hia youth, and might have learnt that pihrodi is not 
a bagpipe, any more than duet raeana a fiddk. 

As the author has dedicated so large a part of his 
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\oiunit to linmoilaiui* in& cmploymeuts at school and 
toUrgp, we cnnnoi possilily du»nms it without present- 
mg tho leailei with a sprumcn of Oip^o iiigciuous it*> 
ti(MOU«:. Ill anode With a (iieck inoKo, oallcdiiiaola 
vst h.iu th* ioili>wmgtna('m(irciil 

llxii III tiiirtiiieiits bill ill irid 
f 'u I iii(li(lat(‘ foi (olltgo {iiu(.*> 

''itN jHitiiit, tn liio uiiiiniglii lamp, * 

(ioisliti III lxd, \ct<<irl\ iisis 

\\ hi uaih falsi ipiaiintios in Sic, 

(li piu/lis o\i the deep Uiangli 
i) pi III (I ol mill} tt uhoJpvMiu luiai. 

It liiilii oils 1.01 1 ilooniM to wiaiigli 

i III 111 ing • iiix phasiii;; ])•!(,« 
hoiii I iiiiors of butoiii use 
t*it (i 11 III, to the Iclti I’d saftt 
lilt Mpnit ot Uu* l)}pi)llitMuisi 

Still hiUiiihss lie till sc <KCUp iliotts, 

I li ii hull none hut tin liaplibs studiiit 
< minui’d viiih (itlur icueauons, 
tVhx h hun,{ lo^ethei the uiipiiuli ni 

p ia> I *> 

V^ e all soil} to lieai so had in uuiiiiil ol (he 
lollogp INahnodv as isfoiitainid in the loilow'mi, Attn 
St in? IS 

Oui (Ixm Astiuld M oeely ticixciised, 

Htcii as I bold ol taw beginners, 

Ml nipres now iiiubt be icfused 
To sixb IS' >1 < lodwing sinneis. 
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If David, tvlMB his toils 'wore«iided, 

Had hoard diese blockheads Mug bcfen: bint. 

To us his psalms had ne'er descended: 

In iurioiiB mood he would have tore Vm I' 

p. uG, 1^7 

But whatever judgment maj be passed on the poems 
of tins noble minor, it seems we must take them us 
we hud them, and be content; for they m'e the last 
we sliall ever have from him. He Is, at best, he says, 
hut an intruder into the groves of Parnassus ; he 
never lived in a garret, like thorough-bred poets , 
and ‘ though he once roved a careless mountaineei' 
m the Highlands of Scotland,' he has not of late en- 
joycil this advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit 
from his publication; and, whether it succeeds or not, 
^ it is highly improbable, from his situation ami 
pursuits hereafter,' that he should again condescend 
to become an author. Therefore, let us take what 
we get and be thankful. What right have we poor 
devils to be nice ? We arc well oiT to have gut so 
much from a man of this Lord's station, who does 
not live in a garret, but * has the sway ’ of Newstead 
Abbey. Again, we say, let us be thankful; and, with 
honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, nor look the 
gift horse in the mouth. 
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SCOTCH REVIEWERS; 

A SATIRE. 

I liaci raUi«r be a kitten, ami cry mew! 

Than one of these satne metre ballad-iuonjjeis. 

Shakespeare ~ 

Siirh shameless Bards we have; and yet, *tis trut>. 
There are as mad, abandonM Critics too 


Pope. 




PREFACE.* 


All my friends, learned and unlearned, have urged 

p 

me nnl to publish this Satire with ray name. K 
[ were U> be turn’d from the career of my hu-' 
mour by quibbles quick, and paper bullets of the 
. brain T sIjouH have.complied with their counsel. 
Hut I am not to l>e terrified by abuse, or bullied 
by reviewers,-with or without arms. I can safely 
<ay that 1 have attacked none personally who did 
not commence- on the offensive. k\\ author’s works 
are public property: he who purchases may judge, 
and publish his opinion if he. pleases; and the au* 
thors 1 have endeavoured to commemorate may- 
do by me as I have done by them: I dare say they 
will succeed better in condemning ray scribblings, 

'* This Preface wav written for the second edition of this 
and printed With it. 
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tiun m mending their own. itut iny object is not 

to prove that 1 can write well, but, if possible^ to 
make others write better. 

4 s the Poem has met with I’ar more success than 
I expected, 1 have endeavoured in this edition to 
make some additions and alterations to render it 
more worthy of public perusal. 

(n the first edition of this Satire, published 
anonymously, fourteen lines on the subject of 
BowWs Pope were written and inserted at the re- 
truest of an ingenious friend of mine, Who has now 
in the press a volume of poetry. In the present 

edition they are erased, and some of my own sub¬ 
stituted in their stead; my only reason for tins 
being that which I conceive would operate with 
any other person in the same manner—a determi- 
nation not to publiah with my name any produc¬ 
tion which was not entirely and exclunvely my 
own composition. 

With regard to the real talents of many of the 
poetical personswhose performances are mentioned 
or alluded to in the following pages, it is pre¬ 
sumed by tlie author that there can be little dif- 
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ferejuce of optoion in the public at large; though, 
like other sectaries, each has his separate tabernacle 
of proselytes, by whom his abilities are overrated, 
his faults overlooked, and his metrical canons re 
ceived without scruple and without consideration, 
But the unquestionable possession of considerable 
geniuS by several of the writers here censured, 

renders their mental prostitution more to be re> 
gretted. Imbecility may be pitied, or, at worst, 
laughed at and forgotten; perverted powers de¬ 
mand the most decided reprehension. No one can 
wish more than the author, that some known and 
able writer had undertaken their exposure; but 
Mr. Gifford has devoted himself to Massinger, and, 
111 the absence of the regular physician, a country 
practitioner may, in cases of absolute necessity, be 
allowed to jirescribe his nostrum, to prev(*nt the 
extension of so deplorable an epidemic, provided 
there be no t}uackery in bis treatment of the ma¬ 
lady. A caustic is here offered, as it is to be feared 
nothing short of actual cautery can recover the 
numerous patients afflicted with the present pre¬ 
valent and distressing rabtes for rhyming.—As to 
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the Edinburgh Reviewers, it would, indeed, re¬ 
quire a Hercules to crush the Hydra; but if the 
author succeeds in merely ** bruising one of the* 
heads of the serpent,” though his own hand 
siiould suffer in the encounter, he will be amply 
satisfied. 
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SCOTCH REVIEWERS. 


Stili must! Ik*ar?—shall hoarse Fitzgerald’ Djwi 
H i.<t creaking couplets in a tavern hall, 

4 nd I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch Reviews 
Should dub me scribbler, and denounce my Muse ^ 
Prepare for rhyme—HI publish, nght or wrong : 
Fools are my theme, let Satire be my song. 

’ IMITATION. 

Semper ego auditor rantom? nunquanme reponani 

VexAtUf totics ranct Theseide Codn ? 

Juvenal , Satire 1 

Mr, FiTZGBaAitD, facetiously leroMd by Cobbett the ^ Small 
Beer Poet,” inflicts his annual tribute of verse on the “ Literar) 
Fundnot content with writing, he spouts in person, alter 
the company have imbibed a reasonable qnantitj of bad iiort 
to enable them to sustain the operation. 
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Ob! Nature’s noblest gift—my gray goose-quill! 
Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 

Torn from thy parent bird to fonn a pen, 

That mighty instrument of little men! i o 

The pen! foredoom’d to aid the mental throes 
Of brains that labour, big with vei:sc or prose, 
Though nymphs forsake, and critics may deride 
The lover’s solace, and the author’s pride ; 

What wits! what poets dost thou daily raise I 
How frequent is thy use, how small thy praise! 
Condemn’d at length to l)e foi^otten quite. 

With all the pages which ’twas thine to write 
hut thou, at least, mine own especial pen! 

Once laid aside, but now assumed again, 20 
Our task complete, like llamet’s '•'^all be free; 

Tho’ spum’d by otliers, yet beloved by me: 

Then let us soar to-day; no common theme, 

No eastern vision, no distemper’d dream 
Inspires—our path, though full of tltorns, is plain; 
Smooth be the verse, and easy be the strain. 

* Cio H'AHBt Eiwhgb].! promiMAntpoce to his pen in t^c 
last chapter of Qamon. Ok! that our ttobuttinoM^ 
gentry would follow the< eiaoipiB- Cm Hamet BsirEii> 

(VELI ! 
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When Vice triumpiiant holds hersovereifpn sway, 
And men, through life her willing slaves, obey; 
When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime. 

Unfolds her motley store to suit the time; 3 o 
When knaves and fools combined o’er all prevail, 

« 

AVhen Justice halts, and Right begins to fail, 

E’en then the boldest start from public sneers. 
Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears. 

More darkly sin, l>y Satire kept in awe. 

And shrink from ridicule^ though not from law. 

Such is the force of Wit I but not belong 
To me the arrows of satiric song; 

The royal rices of our age demand 
A keener weapon, and a mightier hand. 4 o 

Still there are follies e’en for me to chase, 

And yield at least amusement in the race: 

Laugh when I Uiigh, I seek no other fame<— 

The cry is up, and Scribblers are my game ; 

Speed, Pegasus!—ye strains of great and small, 
Ode, Epic, Elegy, have at you all! 

I too can scrawl, and once upon a time 
I pour’d along the town a flood of rhyme— 

VOL. f. 9 
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A schcN>l-boy freak, unworthy praise or blame: 

I printed—‘Older children do the same. 5 o 

Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 

A book’s a book, altho’ there’s nothing in’t. 

Not that a title’s sounding charm can save 
Or !>crawl or scribbler from an ecpial grave : 

1 'his Lahbe must own, since his patrician name 
Fail’d to preserve the spurious farce from shame. 
No matter, George continues still to write,t 
Tho’ now the name is veil’d from public sight. 
Moved by the great example, I pursue 
The self-same road, but make ray own review: 60 
Not seek great Jeffrey’s —yet, like him, will be 
Self-constituted jud^^e of poesy. 

A man must serve his time to every trade, 

Save censure—critics all are ready made. 

Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enougli of learning to misquote; 

A mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault; 

A turn for punning, call it Attic salt; 

* This ingenioas youth is menttoned more particularly, with 
his production, in another place, 
t In the EoiRBvaoB Retibw. 
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To Jetfret -gO; be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet: 7 

Fear not to lie, ’twill seem a lucky hit; 

Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit; 
Care not for feeling—^pass your proper jest, 

And stan^ critic, hated yet caress’d. 1 


o 


And shall we own such judgment ? no~as soon 
Seek ro.ses in December, ice in June; 

Hope constancy in wiqd, or corn in chaff; ’ 

Belierc a woman, or an epitaph ; 

Or any other thing that’s false, before 

You trust in critics who themelyes are sore ; 80 

Or yield one single thought to be misled 

By Jeffrey’s heart, or Lambe’Ii Boeotian head.^ 


To these young tyrants,'}* by themselves inis~ 
placed, 

Combined usurpers on the throne of Taste; 

To these, when authors bend in humble awe. 

And hail their voice as truth, their word as law; 

* Mestrs. jEFrasT and Lambb arc the Alpha and Omega, 
the first and last, of the Dlinburgh Review; the others are 
mentioned heMafter. 

‘t ** Stulta est dementia, nun tot nbiqne 
“ ——ocenrras peri tin » parcere ebarue.— s/iu/. Sat . r . 
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While these are censors, ’twould be sin to spare; 
While such are critics, why should I forbear 7 
But yet, so near all modern worthies run, 

Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun; 90 
Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike. 
Our bards and censors are so much alike. 

Then should you ask me, why 1 venture o’er 
The path which Pope and Gifford trod before : 

If not yet sicken’d, you can still proceed; 

Go on ; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 

Time was, ere yet in these degenerate days 
Ignoble themes obtain’d mistaken praise, 

When Sense and Wit with Poesy allied, 

No fabled Graces, flourish’d side by side, 100 
From the same fount their inspiration drew, 

And, rear’d by Taste, bloom’d fairer as they grew. 
Then, in this happy isle, a Pope’s pure strain ‘ 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought in vain; 

♦ IMITATION. 

Cur tamen hoc potlns libeat decurrere campo 
" Per qnem magnus eqiiet Anmncae flexit aluinnilB : 

“ Si vacat, ct placidi rattonem admiuiiis, edam.” 

Jufenalf tPol. t. 
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A })olish’d nation’s praise 'red to claim, 

And raised the people’s, as the poet’s fame. 

Like him great Drvdf.v poured tbe tide of song, 

In stream less smooth, indeed^ yet doubly strong. 
Then Conor eve’s scenes could cheer, or Otw'av’s 
melt— ' 

For nature then an English audience felt. 110 
But why the.se names, or greater still, retrace, 
When all to feebler bards resign their place? 

Yet to such times our lingering looks are cast, 
When taste and reason with those times are past. 
Now look around, and turn each trifling page, 
Survey the precious works that please the age; 
This truth at least let Satire’s self allow, 

No dearth of bards can be complain’d of now : 

The loaded press beneath her labour groans, 

And printers’ devils shake their weary bones ; 1 ?o 
While SoPTHEv’s epics cram the creaking shelves, 
And Little’s lyrics shine in hot-press’d twelves. 

Thus saith the Preacher,* “ nought beneath the 
sun 

I 

Is newyet still from change to change we run: 

* Ecclesiastes. Cap. t. 
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Wbat varied wonders tempt us as they pass I 
The cow-pox, tractors, galvanism, and gas 
In turns appear, to make the vulgar stare, 

Till the swoln bubble barsts--and all is air I 
Nor less new schools of poetry arise, 

Where dull pretenders grapple for the prize: 1 3 o 
O’er Taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail 
f^ch country book-club bows the knee to Baal, 
And, hurling lawful genius from .the throne. 
Erects a shrine and idol of its own.; 

Some leaden calf—^but whom it matters not, 

From soaring Southey down to groveling Stott.'*' 

* Stott, better known in the “ Homing Poet” by the 
name of Hafiz. This personage is at present the most pro- 
ionmi explorei of the Wtlios. ^ I remember, to die reigning 
inniily of Portugal, a special ode of Master Stott’s, befpnning 
thns: 

(Stott loquitur quoad Hibernia.) 

Princely offspring of Bragansa, 

“ Erin greets thee with a stanza,” etc. etc. 

Also a Sonnet to Rats, well worthy of the sabject, and a 
most thundering ode commencing as foUows: 

Oh! for a lay! loud as the surge 
“ That lashes Lapland’s sounding shore.” 

Lord have mercy on us! the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” was 
nothing to this. 
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Behold! in various throngs the scribbling crew, 
For notice e%er, pass in long review : 

Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, 

And rhyme and blank maintain an equal race ; 
Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode ; i.f 1 
And tales of terror jostle on the road; ^ 

Immeasurable measures move alo?ig; 

For simpering Folly loves a varied so?>C 
To strange mysterious Dullness still the 
Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 

Thus Lays of Minstrels'^—may they be the last ’— 
On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast, 
VVJiilc mountain spirits prate to river sprites, 149 
Tliat dames may listen to their sound at nights; 


See the ** Lay of the Last Minstrel,’* passim. Nc\<‘i 
was any plan so incongruous and absiud as the ground-work 
of this production. The entrance of Thnuder »itd Lightning 
prologuising to Bayes* tragedy, unfortunately takes .iwsy 
the merit of originality from tlie dialogue between Messieurs 
the Spirits of Flood and Fell, in the first canto. Then we 
have the amiable William of Deloraine, u stark moss¬ 
trooper,** videlicet, a happy compound of poacher, sheep- 
stealer, and highwayman. The propriety of his magical lady’s ' 
injunction not to read, can only be equalled by his candid 
acknowledgment of his independence of the trammels of 
spelling, although, to use his own elegant phrase, ’twas his 
neck-verse at hairibec,” i. e. the gallows- 
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And goblin brats, of Gilpin Ilorner’s* brood. 
Decoy young border-nobles through the wood, 
And skip at every step, Lord knows how higli, 
And frighten foolish babes, the liord Viicws Why; 
While high-born ladies in their magic cell, 
Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell. 
Dispatch a courier to a wizard^s grave. 

And light t^ilh honest men to shield a knave. 

Itext view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 
The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 160 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the light, 
Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight. 

The Biogiaphy of Gilpin Iloincr, and tlic marvcUons pc> 
destrian page, who iravollcd twice as fast as his master’s 
horse, without the aid of seven-’Ieagued bools, are ch^s-d^oeur 
vre io the iruprorement of taste. For incident we have the 
invisible, bnl by no means sparing, box on the ear bestowed 
on the page, and tbe cntran<*e of a Kniglit and Charger into 
the castle, under the very natural disguise of a wain of hay. 
Matmioii, the hero of the latter romance, is exactly what 
William of Deloraine would have been, had he been able to 
read or write. The Poem was manufactured ibr Messrs. Con- 
STABiF, Mobeat, Eud MittEE, wordnipfol Booksellers, in 
consideration of tbe receipt of a sum of money, and, tmly, 
conudering the inspiration, it it a very creditable production. 
If Mr. Scott will write for hire, let him do bis best for his 
paymasters, but not disgrace his genius, vdiicfa is undoubtedly 
great, by a repetition of bla<krletter ballad imitations. 
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The gibbet or the field prepared to graces 
A mighty mixture of the great and base. 

And think’st thou, Scott ! by vain conceit j)ci- 
chanre, 

On public taste to foist tliy stale romance, 

Though Murray with his Miller may combine 

t 

To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line ? 

No ! when the sous of song descend to trade. 

Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade. I'ro 
l^et such forego the poet's sacred name, 

Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame; 

Low may they sink to merited contempt, 

And scorn remunerate the mean attempt! 

Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse and liireling bard ! 

For this we spurn Apollo's venal son, 

And bid a long good night to Marmion.”'*' 

These are the themes that claim our pl.utdib 
now; 

These are the bards to whom the muse must bow: 

* ** Good night to Marmion**~the pathetic and also pto- 
phetic exclamation of Heret Bloqrt, Esquire, on the deatii 
of honest Munnion. 


8 . 
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While Milto\, Ornden, Pope, alike forgot, 181 
Resign their hallowM bays to Walter Scott. 


The time has been, w'hen yet the muse was 
young, ' 

When Homer swept the lyre, and Maro sung. 

An epic scarce ten centuries could claim, 

While awe-slnick nations hail’d the magic name: 
The work of each immortal bard appears 
The single wonder of a thousand years.^ 
lilinpires have moulder’d from tlie face of earth, 
Tongues have expired with those who gave them 
birth, ' 190 

Without the glory sucli a strain can give, 

As even in ruin bids the language live. 

i 

Not SO witJi us, thougli minor bards, .content. 

On one great work a life of labour spent: 

* Ah tbc Odyssey is so closely connected vrith the story of 
lilt: Iliad, they may almost be classed as one grand historical 
poem. In alluding to Miltor and Tasso, we consider the 
Paradise Lost,** and ** Gi^'nisalemme Liberata,” as their 
standaid efforts, tinoe neither the ** Jenisalem Conquered*' (rf 
the Italian, nor the “ Paradioe Regained*’ of the English Bard, 
.obtained a proportionate celebrity to their former poems. 
Query : Which of Mr. Soothet’s will survive? 
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With eagle pinion soaring to the skies. 

Behold the ballad-monger Southet rise!. 

To him let Camoens, Milton, Tasso, yield. 

Whose annual strains, like armies, take the field. 
First in the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 

The scourge of England, and the boast of France! 
Though burnt by wicked Bedvoud for a witch. 
Behold her statue placed in Glory’s niche; 202 

Her fetters burst, and just released from prison, 

A virgin Phoenix from her ashes risen. • 

Next see tremendous Tbalaba come on,'*' 

Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wonderous son ; 
Domdaniel’s dread destroyer, who o’erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’er knew. 
Immortal Hero! all thy foes o’ercomc. 

For ever reign—the rival of Tom Thumb! 210 

* 

Since startled metre fled before thy face. 

Well wert thou doom’d the last of all thy race! 
Well might triumphant Genii bear thee hence, 
Illustrious conqueror of common sense! 

* Tbalaba, Mr. Sootbbt^s second poem, is wri tten in open 
defiance of precedent and poetry. Me. S. wished to produce 
something novel, and succeeded to a miracle. Joan of Air 
was mairelloat enou^, bat Tbalaba was one of those poems 
** which (in the words of Poasoa) will be read when Uoniei 
and Virgil are forgotten, but—not till then*' 
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Now, last an<t greatest, Madoc !>pTcads his sails, 
Tiacique in Mexico, and Prince in Wales; 

7 'clls us strange laics as other travellers do, 

More old than Mandeville’s, and not so true. 

Oh ! Southey, Southey I*** cease thy varied song! 

A hard may chaunt too often and too long: 220 

As thou art strong in ver», in mercy spare! 

\ fouith, alas! were more than we could bear. 
But if, in spite of all the world can say, 

Thou still will vefSeward plod thy weary way ; 

If still in Berkley Ballads, most Uncivil, 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil,! 

'I'lie babe unborn thy dread intent may rue: 

“ (rod help lh(v,” SoiTHEY, and* thy readers loo.$ 

* \Vi* (»of? iVfr. SniTcirr's pardon; “Madoc disdains jho 
degraded title of epu* *’ See liis picfacc. tVliy is epic de¬ 
graded ? and by whom ? Cettainty the late Romnunts of 
Masters CoiTLV, Laureal PrE, Or.iLvv, Hqtle, and gentle 
Mistress Cowley, have not exalted the Epic Muse ; but as 
Ml. SouTurv's poem “ disdains the appellation,” allow ns to 
ask—h.is he snhstiliued any tiling better in its stead? or must 
he he content to rival Sir Ricraro BLACKstoRF, in the qirontily 
iis Ywll as quality of his verse. 

' t Sec The old Woman of Berkley, a Ballad by Nr. Sootuct, 
wherein an aged Gentlewoman is carried away by Beeltebnb, 
on a *' high trotting horse.” 

$ The last line, “ God help thee,” is an evident plagiarism 
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Next comes the dull disciple of thy school, 

That mild apostate from poetic rule, t’-So 

The simple WoRDSwoHXir, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May; 

Who warns his friend “ to shake off toil ari(l 
trouble; > 

And quit his books, for fear of growing double 
Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose. 
Convincing all, by demonstration plainj 
Poetic souls deligiit in prose insane; 

And Christinas stories, tortured into rhyme, 
CnnUiiii the essence of the true sublime : 

Thus when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 

The idiot mother of idiot Boy ; *’ 

A moon-struck silly lad who lost bis way, 

And, like his hard, confounded night with (lay,t 

from the AiUi-j:icoIiin to Mr. Soutbet, on bin Dnoiylir-s : 

“ Got] help liice, silly one.”—Poetry of thf 
paifp a3. 

* Lyrical Ballads, page tables lunied.” Stanza 1. 

Up, up my friend, and clear your lotAs— 

“ Why all this toil and trouble^? 

“ Up, up my ftiend, and qait your books, 

“ Or surely you’ll grow double.” 

t Mr.W., in his preface, lalx^urs hard to prove that pro»c 
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So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 

And each adventure so sublimely tells, 

That all who view the idiot in his glory,” 
('onceive the Bard the hero of the story. 


Shall gentle Golerid(;e pass unnoticed here, 
To turgid ode, and tumid stanza dear ? 

Though themes of innocence amuse him best, 
Tet still obscurity’s a welcome guest. 

If Inspiration should her aid refuse 
To him who takes a Pixy for a Muse,* 

\ et none in lofty numbers can surpass 
The bard who soars to elegize an ass. 

How well the subject suits his noble mind! 

A fellow feeling makes us wonderous kind.” 


aod mk^acc much the same, auJ certainly his pTccc|>ts .tnd 

practice are strictly confominblc : 

■ 

** And thus to Betty's (|nc$tions he 
'* Made answer, like a traveller bold, 

*• The cock did crow to-whoo, lo-whoo, 

And die sun did thine so cold etc., etc. 

Lyrical Ballads, page lag. 

* CoLEaiDGF.*s Poems, page tf. Songs of the Pities, i, e, 
DcTonshire Fairies. Page have, “ Lines to a Young 

Lady,** and page 5i, ** Lioet to a Young Ass.** 
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Oh! w'onder-working Lewis ! Monk, or Bard, 
Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a cliurch- 
yard! 

Lo! wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow, 
Thy Muse a sprite, Apollo’s sextou thou! 

Whether on ancient tombs thou tak’st thy stand. 
By gibb’ring spectres hail’d, thy kindred baud; 

Or tracest chaste descriptions on thy page. 

To please the females of our modest 

All hail, M. P. from whose infernal brain 

Thill sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train; 

4 t whose command, grim women*’ throng in 

crowds, 

And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 370 
With “ small grey men,”-— ** wild yagers,” and 
what not. 

To crowd with honour thee and Walter Scott : 
Again all hail I If tales like thine may please, 

St. Luke alone can vanquish the disease ; 

Even Satan’s self with thee might dread to dwell, 
And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 

^ “ For every one knows little Mau^s an M. P.*’.-~~See * 
Pueni to Mr. Lewi«, in The STAvaaMAa, supposed to be 
written bv Mr, Jektil. 
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Who in soft guise, surrounded a choir 
Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s fire, 

With sparkling eyes, and cheek by passion fiush'd, 
Strikes his wild lyre, whilst Listenitig dames <irc 
iiiishM ? i»8<> 

’fis CifTTLE ! young Catullus of his day, 

As sweet, but as immoral in his lay 1 

(Irieved to condemn, the Muse must still be just, 

Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 

Pun; is the flame which o’er her altai bums; 
From grosser inrenso with disgust she turns : 

Yel, kind to youth, this evpiation oVr, 

She bids thee “ mend tliv line and sin no more.” 

•' 

For lliee, translator of the tinsel song, 

To whom such glittering ornaments belong, 290 
Hibernian Stbancfobd! with thine eyes of blue,* 
And boasted locks of red, or auburn hue, 

Whose plaintive strain each lovesick Miss admires, 
And o’er harmonious fustian half expires, 

* The reader who may wisli for an explanation of this, niay 
refer lo “ STRtNCFoao's Camokss,” page note to page 56, 
or to the last page of the Edinburgh ^riew of Strahcford's 
CiMoess. It is also to be remarked, that the things given to 
the public as Poems of Camoens, arc no more to be found in 
the original Portiignosc than in the Song of Solomon. 
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Learn, if thou canst, to yield thine author^s sense, 
Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 

Think’st thou to gain thy verse a higher place 
By dressing Camoens in a suit of lace ? 

Mend, Strangfoad ! mend thy morals and thy taste 
Be warm, but pure; be amorous, but be chaste: Soo 
Cea.sc to deceive; thy pilfer’d harp restore. 

Nor teach the lAisian Bard to copy Moore. 


Ill many marblocover'd volumes view' 

1]aylk\, in vain attempting something new: 
Whether he spin his comedies in rhyme, 

Or scrawl, as Wood and Barclay walk, ’gainst tune, 
Ifis style in youth or age is still the same. 

For ever feeble and for ever tame. 

Triumphant first see “ Temper’s Triumphs” 
shine! 

At least I’m sure tliey triumph’d over mine. 3 io 
Of ** Music’s Triumphs” all who read may swear 
That luckless Music never triumph’d there.* 

* UaylktU two most notorioas verse productions, arc 
Trininplis of Temper,” aud‘'Triumphs of Nusie.*^ He has 
also written much comedy in rhjrme. Epistles, etc. etc. As 
he is rather an elegant writer of notes and biography, let us 
recommend Pofb’s Advice to Wtcbeabbt to Mr, flPs coii> 
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Moravians, rise I bestow some meet reward 
On dull Devotion—lo! the Sabbath Bard, 
Sepulchral Grahame, pours bis notes sublime 
In mangled prose, nor e’en aspires to rhyme, 

Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, 

And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch ; 

And, undistuib’d by conscientious qualms, Siq 
Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms.'*' 


Hail Sympathy I thy soft idea brings 
A thousand visions of a thousand things, 

And shows, dissolved in thine own melting tears, 
The maudlin Prince of mournful sonneteers. 

And art thou not their Prince, harmonious Bowles ! 
Thou first, great oracle of tender souls ? 

Wiiether in sighing winds thou seek’st relief, 

Or consolation in a yellow leaf •, 

Whether thy muse most lamentably tells 
What merry sounds proceed from Oxford bells,f 

sidcratiott j vU, ** to oonvert his poetry into proM,*' which 
may be easily done by taking away the final syllabic of each 
conplet. 

Mr. Gkaramb hat poured fbrdi two Toliunes of Cant, 
under the name of‘'Sabbath Walka,** and** Biblical Pictures.** 
See BowLts’s Sonnets, etc.—** Sonnet to Oxford,** and 
** Stansaa on hearing the Belli of Oatend.** 
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Or, still ia bells delighting, finds a friend, 33 i 
In every chime that jingled from Ostend ? 

Ah! how much juster were thy Muse*s hap. 

If to thy bells thou wouldst but add a cap! 
Delightful Bowles ! still blessing and still blest, , 
All love thy strain, but children like it best. 

’Tis thine, with gentle Littlk^s moral song, 

To soothe the mania of the amorous throng! . 

With thee our nursery damsels shed tlicir tears, 
£re Miss as yet coiiipletes her infant yeairs: 3 ^o 

But in her teens thy whining powers are vain: 

She quits poor Bowles, for Little's purer strain. 
Now to soft tliemes thou scornest to confine 
The lofty numbers of a harp like thine: 

** Awake a loader and a loftier strain,"'*' 

Such as none heard before, or will again; 

Where all discoveries jumbled from the Hood, 
Since first the leaky ark reposed in inufl, 

* “ Awake a louder,” etc. etc. is the first line in fiowLEs*s 
“ Spirit of Discovery a very spirited and pretty Dwarf Epic. 
Among other exquisite lines we hare the following: — 

** " ■■■-.-■■■.I .— —A Kiss 

Stole on the list’niug silence, never yet 
'*Here heard; they trembled even as if the power,”etc.etc. 

—That is, the woods of Madeira trembled to a kiss, very much 
astonished, as well they might he^ at such a phenomenon. 





By more or less, are sang in every booV, 

From Captain Noah down to Captain Cook. 35o 
Nor-this alone, but pausing on the road, 

The Bard sighs forth a gentle episode 

And gravely tells—attend each beauteous Miss!— 

When first Madeira trembled to a k iss. 

Bowles ! in thy memory lei this precept dwell, 
Stick to thy Sonnets, man! ut least they sell. 

But if some new-born whim, or larger bribe, 
Prompt thy crude brain, and claim thee for a scribe; 
If chance some bard, tliough once by dances 
feared, 

Now, prone in dust, can only be revered ; 36 o 

If Pope, whose fame and genius from the first 
Have foird the best of critics, needs the worst, 

Do thou essay; each fault, each failing scan; 

The first of poets was, alas! but man! 

Rake from each ancient dunghill every pearl. 
Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curll ;t 

* The epiMdc above alluded to, ia the story of “ Robert a 
Maehiu,**and ** Anna d’Arfet,’* a pair of constant lovers, who 
perfutmed the kiss ahove-iucntioned, that startled the woods 
of Madeira. 

^ CcatL is one of the heroes of the Dunctad, and was a 
Bookseller. Lord Fanny is the poeUcal name of Lord Hp.rvet, 
autlior of Lines to the Imitator of Horace.** 
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Let all the scandals of a fonner age 
Pcrcli on thy pen and flutter o'er thy page; 

A.tfe4't a candour which thou caiist not feeh 
Clothe envy in the garh of honest zeal; 370 

Write as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, 

Anil do from hate what Mallet^ did for /lire. 

Oli! liadst thou lived in that congenial time, 

T'o l ive with Dennis, and with Balpu to rhyme,f 
TlirnngM with the rest around his living head, 

Not raised thy hoof against the lion dead, 

A meet rcw.n d had crown’d thy glorious gaiii.s, 

\nd link’d thee to the Dunciad for thy pains.§ 

Another Epic ! who inflicts again 
More books of blank upon the sons of men ^ 38 o 


* Lord fioLiKGBHOKF. h'lrcJ Mallft to traduce Pope after 
hi$ det’case, bcratiRe the Poet had retaini'd aoiim: copies of a 
work by Lonl J}ot.isGBaoK.E (the Patriot Kiag;, wliich that 
splendid, hnt malignant genins, had uidored to be d«*stroycd. 

“t Df.hni 5 the critic, and Ralph the rhymester. 

“ Silence yc wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
Making night hidcons—answer him yc owls! 

Dunciad , 

^ Sec Bowles’s late edition of Pope’s works, for which he 

rcceired 3oof,: thus Mr. B. has experienced bow mneb easier 

it is to profit by the repotation of another, than to elevate hit 
own. 
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Boeotian Cottle , rich Bristowa’s boast, 

Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 

And sends his goods to market—all alive ! 

Lines forty thousand, Cantos twenty-five! 

Fresh fish from Helicon ! who’ll buy ? who’ll buy ? 
The precious bargain’s cheap—in faith not 1. 

Too much in turtle Bristol’s sons delight, 

Too much o’er bowls of Rack prolong the night: 
If commerce fills the purse, she clogs tiie brain. 
And Amos Cottle strikes the Lyre in vain. 390 
In him an auUior’s luckless lot behold! 

Condemn’d to make the books which once he sold. 
Oh! Amos Cottle ! Pha^bus!—'what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame!— 

Oh! Amos Cottle ! for a moment think 
What meagre profits spread from pen and ink! 
When thus devoted to poetic dreams, 

Who wiU peruse thy prostituted reams ? 

Oil! pen perverted! paper misapplied! 

Had Cottle^ still adorn’d the counter’s side, 4^^ 

* Mr. Cottle, Amo> or Josepb, I don’t know which, but 
one or both, once sellers of books they did not write, and now 
writers of books that do not sell, bate published a pair of 
Epics. Alfred” (poor Alfred! P»a ha# been at him too!) 

*' Alfred” and the Fall of ** Cand^*” 
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Bent o’er the desk, or, born to useful toils, 

Been taught to make the paper which he soils, 
Plough’d, delved, or plied the oar with lusty limb. 
He had not sung of Wales, uor I of him. 

As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 
Rolls the huge rock, whose motions ne’er may sleep. 
So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond I heaves 
Dull Maurice^ all his granite weight of leaves: 
Smootli, solid monuments of mental pain I 
The petrifactions of a plodding brain, 4^^ 

That ere they reach the top fall lumbering bad 
again. 

With broken lyre and cheek serenely pale, 

Lo! sad Alccos wanders down the vale! 

Though fair they rose and might have bloom’d at 
last. 

His hopes have perish’d by the northern blast: 
Nipp’d in the bud by Caledonian gales, 

His blossoms wither as the blast prevails! 

* Mr. Maubicb halh manufactured the component paru of 
a ponderous quarto, upon the beauties of ** Richmond Hill,” 
and the like :~it also takes in a charming view of Tnmbam 
Green, Hammersmith, Brentford, Old and Hew, and the pans 
adjacent. 
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O’er liis lost works let classic Sheffield wt^ep , 
May no rude hand disturb their early sleep I* 

Yet say ! why should the Bard at once ic— 
sign -i 20 

His claim to favour from the sacred Nine ? 

For ever startled by the mingled howl 
Of northern wolves, that still in darkness prowl: 

A coward brood, which mangle as they prey, 

By hellish instinct, all that cross their way: 

Aged or young, the living or the dead, 

No mercy find—these har])ies must be fed. 

Why do the injured unresisting yield 
The calm possession of their native field ? 

Why tamely thus before their fangs retreat, 4^^ 
Nor hunt the bloodhounds back to Arvhvr’s 
Seat ?f 

Health to immortal Jeffrey ! once, in name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same: 

^ Poor Hoi«tgomf.iit ! though praised by every English 
Keview, has been bitterly reviled by the EniaiivaGB. After 
ail, the Bard of Sheffield is a man of considerable genius: 
his “ Wanderer of Switserland^ is worth a thousand ^ Ly-. 
lical Ballads,” and at least 6fty Degraded Epics.” 

^ Arthur’s Scat, the hill which overhangs Edinburgh. 
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In soul so like, so merciful, yet just, 

Some think that Satan has resign’d his trust, 

And given the Spirit to the world again, 

To sentence letters as he sentenced men ; 

With hand less mighty, but with heart as black, 

With voice as willing to decree the rack ; 

Bred in the courts betimes, though all that law 

As yet hath taught him is to find a flaw. 

Since well instructed in the patriot school 

To rail at party, though a party tool, 

Who knows, if chance his patrons should restore 

Back to the sway they forfeited before. 

His scribbling toils some recompense may meet. 

And raise this Daniel to the Judgment Seat. 

Let Jeffries* shade indulge the pious hope. 

And greeting thus, present him with a rope: 

_ « 

Heir to my virtues! man of equal mind! 

Skill’d to condemn as to traduce mankind, 

* ^ This cord receive—for thee reserved with care, 
** To yield in judgment, and at length to wear.” 

Health to great Jeffrey ! Heaven preserve bis life, 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Eife, 


tOL. I. 


9 
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And guard it sacred in bis future wars, 

Since authors sometimes the field of Mars! 
(iau none remember that eventful day, 

That ever glorious, almost fatal fray, 

When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 

And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by 
Oh day disastrous! on her firm set rock, 
Dunedin’s castle felt a secret shock; 

Dark roll’d the sympathetic waves of Forth, 

Low groan’d the startled whirlwinds of the north ; 

Tweed raffled half his wave to form a tear. 

The other half pursued its calm career ;f 
Abtbuk’s steep summit nodded to its base, 

The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place; 

The Tolbooth felt—for marble sometimes can, 470 
On such occasions, feel as much as man— 


* Itt 1806, Messrs. JerntT and Moons met at Chalk<-Farm. 
The duel was prevented by the intcrlereace of the magistracy; 
and, on examination, the balls of the pistols, like the courage 
of the combatants, were found to have evaporated. This 
incident gave occasion to much waggery in the daily prints. 

i The Tweed here behaved with proper decomm: it wonld 
bare been highly reprehensiUe in the English half of the river 
to have shown die smallest symptom of apprehension. 
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The Tolbooth felt of his charms 

If Jeffrey died, except 'Within her arms: * 

‘Nay, last not least, on that portentous morn 
The ^ixteeiitli storey, where himself was born, 

His patrimonial garret fell to ground, 

And pale Edina shudder’d at the soudd : 

Strew’d were tlie streets around with milk-white 
reams. 

Flow’d all the Ganongate with inky streams; 

This of his candour seem’d the sable dew, 4 ^o 
That of his Tulour shew’d the bloodless hue, 

And all with justice deem’d the two combined 
The mingled emblems of his mighty mind. 

But (Caledonia’s Goddess hover’d o’er 

The field, and saved him from the wrath of Moore ; 

From either pistol snatch’d the vengefiil lead, 

And straight restored it to her favourite’s head: 

* This display of sympathy on the part of the Tolbooth 
(the principal prison in Edinburgh), 'which truly seems to 
hare been most affected on' this occasion, is much to be 
commended. It was to be apprehended, that the' many 
unhappy criminals exeented in the front, might hare ren¬ 
dered Ae edifice more callous. She is said to be of the 
softer sex, because her delicacy of feeling on this day was 
truly feminine, though, like most feminine impulses, perhaps 
a little selfish. 
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Tliat head, with greater than magnetic power, 
Caught it, as Danae the golden shower, 

And, though the thickening dross will scarce refine, 
Augments its ore, and is itself a mine. 49' 
My son,*’she cried, ** ne’er thirst for gore again, 
Resign the pistol and resume the pen; 

* ^ O’er politics and poesy preside, 

^ ‘ Boast of thy country, and Britannia’s guide! 

For, long as Albion’s heedless sons submit, 

Or Scottish taste decides on English wit. 

So long shall last thine unmolested reign, 

Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 

Behold a chosen band shall aid thy plan, 5oo 
** And own thee chieftain of the critic clan. 

First in the ranks illustrious shall be seen 
** The traveil’d Thane! Athenian Aberdeen.* 

** Herbert shall wield Thor’s hammer,t and some* 
times. 

In gratitude, thou’lt praise his rugged rhymes. 

* His lordship has been much abroad, is a member of 
the Athenian Society, and retiewer of “ Ggli’s Topography 
of Troy .” 

T Mr. HcasERi; is a translator of Icelandic and other Poetry. 
One of the principal pieces is a *' Song on the Recovery of 
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Smug Stdhet^ too thy bitter page shall seek, 
And classic HALLAtt^t i^uch renovn’d for Greek. 
“ Scott may perchance his name and influence 
lend, 

And paltiy Pillans§ sliall traduce his friend; 


Thok^s Hammerthe translation is a pleasant chaunt in the 
vulgar tongue, and ended thus:— 

“ Instead of money and rings, 1 wot, 

“ The hammcr'*s bruises Tvere her lot{ 

Thus Odin’s son his hammer got.” ' 

* Tlic Rev. Stohbt Smith, the reputed Author of Feier 
Plyiuley’s Letters, and sundry cridcisms. 

+ Mr. Hall AM reviewed Pathe Khiobt’s Taste, aud wa". 
exceedingly severe on some Greek verses therein : it was not 
discovered that the lines were Pucdas’s, till the press renderwl 
it impossible to cancel the critique, which still stands an 
everlasting monnment of Haliam*s ingenuity. 

The said Hall am is iocensed, because he is falsely accused, 
seeing that he never dincth at Holland House. If this he 
true, 1 am sorry— not for having said so, but on his account, 
as I nnderstand his lordship’s feasts are preferable to his 
composidons. If he did not review Lord Holland’s perform¬ 
ance, I am glad, because it must have been painful to read, 
and irksome to praise it> If Mr. Hall sm will tell me who did 
review it, the real name shall find a place in the text, provided 
Bevertheless the said name be of two orthodox musical syllables 
and will come into the verse: till then, Hall am must stand for 
want of a better. 


$ PiLLAHs is a tutor at Eton. 
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While gay Thalia’s luckless votary, Laubb,'*' 5io 
As he himself was damn’d, sliall try to damn. 
Known be tliy name, unbounded be thy sway ! 
“ Thy Holland’s banquets shall each toil repay; 
While grateful Britain yields the praise she owes 
To Holland’s hirelings, and to Learning’s foes. 
Yet mark one caution, ere thy next Review 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue, 

‘ ‘ Beware lest blundering Brougham f destroy the 
sale, 

Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kail.” 
Thus having said, the kilted goddess kist 520 
Her son, and vanish’d in a Scottish mist.§ 


* Tbe Bon. G. Lambr rcTiewed ** BsaEsroao’s Miseries,” 
and is moreover anUior of a Farce enacted with much 
applause at the Prioiy, Stanmore, and damned with great ez> 
pedition at the late Theatre Covent-Garden. It was entitled 

Whistle for It.” 

t Mr. Bkoogbam, in B". XXV. of the Edinborgh Renew, 
thronghout tbe article concerning Don Pedro de Cavallos, has 
displayed more politics than policy: many oi the wmthy bar- 
gesses of Edinburgh bring so ineenied at the infamous prin¬ 
ciples it evinces, as to have withdrawn their subscriptions. 

It seems dial Mr. Bhocoram is not a Piet, as 1 supposed, 
hat a Borderer, and his name is prononneed Broom, from 
Trent to Tav. So be it. 

$ I ought to apologise to the worthy Drides for introdneing 
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Illustrious Holland ! hard would be his lot, 

His hirelings mention’d, and himself forgot! 
Holland, with Henry Petty at his back, 

The whipper-in and liuutsman of the pack. 

Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House,' 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse I 
Long, long beneath that hospitable roof, 

Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept aloof. 
See honest Hallam lay aside his fork, 53o 

Resume his pen, review his lordship’s work, 

And, grateful to the founder of the feast, 

Declare his landlord can translate, at least 1 * 
Dunedin! view thy children with delight, 

They write for food, and feed because they write: 

a new Goddess with short petticoats to their notice; but, alas! 
what was to be done ? J could not say Caledonians Genius, 
it being well known there is no Genius to be found from 
Clackmannan to Caithness; yet, without snpemataral agency, 
how was Jeffrey to be saved ? The ** national Kelpies,'’ etc. 
are too unpoedcal, and the Brownies” and ** Gude Neigh- 
boars” (Spirits of a good disposidon), refused to extricate 
him. A Goddess therefore has been called for the purpose, 
and great ought to be the gratitude of Jeffrey, seeing it is the 
only communicadon he ever held, or is likely to hold, with 
any thing heavenly. 

* Lord H. has translated some specimens of Lope de Vega, 
inserted in his life of the Author: both are bepraised by bis 
desmterMted guests. 
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And lest, when heated with th* unusual grape, 
Some glowing thoughts should to tlie press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader's cheek, 

My lady skims the cream of each critique; 
Breathes o'er the page her purity of soul, 54o 
Reforms each error and refines the whole.^ 

Now to the Drama turn: Oh motley sight! 
What precious scenes the wondering eyes invite! 
Puns, and a prince within a barrel pent,t 
And Dibdin's nonsense, yield complete content. 
Though now, thank Heaven! the Rosciomania's 
o’er. 

And full-grown actors are endured once more; 
Tet what avail their vain attempts to please, 
While British critics suffer scenes like these ? 

* Cmain it is, Ler ladyship lis suspected of having dis¬ 
played her matchless wit in the Edinburgh Review : however 
that may be, we know from good authority that the ma¬ 
nuscripts are submitted to her perusal—no doubt far cor¬ 
rection. 

f In the meloKlrame of Tekeli, that heroic prince is clapt 

into a barrel on the stage—a new asylatn for distressed 
heroes. 
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While Retnolds vents his **dammes, poohs,” and 
“ zounds,”"* 55o 

And common place, and common sense confounds ? 
While Kenny's World, just suffer'd to proceed, 
Proclaims the audience very kind indeed ? 

And Beaumont’s pilfer’d Garatach affords 
A tragedy complete in all but words ? 

Who but must mourn while these are all the rage, 
The degradation of our vaunted stage ? 

Heavens! is all sense of shame, and talent gone ? 
Have we no living bard of merit ?—none ? 

Awake, George Colman, Cumberland awake! 56o 
Ring the alaruin-bell, let folly quake ! 

Oh Sheridan ! if aught can move thy pen, 

Let Comedy resume her throne again. 

Abjure the mummery of German schools, 

Leave new Pizarros to translating fools; 

Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 

One classic drama, and reform the stage. 

* All "these are favourite expressions of Mr. R. and promi' 
nent in his Comedies, Unng and defhnct. 

f Hr.T. Sheridan, the new Manager of Drury>Lane Theatre, 
stripped the Tragedy of Bonduca of the Dialogue, and ex¬ 
hibit^ the scenes as the spectacles of Caractacus. Was this 
worthy of his sire, or of himself? 


9 * 
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(jods I o’er those boards shall Folly rear her head 
Where Garricr trod, and Keuble lives to tread ? 
On those shall Farce display bulToonery’s mask, Syo 
And Hooke conceal his heroes in a cask ? 

Shall sapient managers new scenes produce 
From Cherry, Sreitingtoh, and Mother Goose ? 
While Shakespeare, Otway, Massinger, forgot, 

On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot ? 

Lo! witli what pomp the daily prints proclaim 
The rival candidates for Attic fame ! 

In grim array though Lewis’ spectres rise, 

Still Skeffington and Goose divide the prize. 

And sure great Skeffington must claim our praise, 
For skirtless coats and skeletons of plays 581 
Renown’d alike; whose genius ne’er confines 
Her flight to garnish Greenwood’s gay designs; * 
Nor sleeps with Sleeping Beauties,” but anon 
In five facetious acts comes thundering on,t 
While poor John Bull, bewilder’d with the scene, 
Stares, wondering what tlie devil it can mean; 

* Mr, Grf.eswood is, we believe, S^e-Peinter to Drary- 
Lane Theatre : as suck Hr. S. ie ranch indebted to bin. 

+ Mr. S. is the iliuBtrioiis aoUior of ihf ” Stuping •” 

and tome Comedies, particalarly ** Maids and Bachelors j ” 
Baccaianrei hacolo magis qaam lanro digni. 
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But as some hands applaud, a venal few! 

Aiather than sleep, why Jolin applauds it too. 

Such are we now, ah! wherefore should we turn 
To what our fathers were, unless to mourn ? $91 
Degenerate Britons! are ye dead to shame, 

Or, kind to dullness, do ye fear to blaipe ? 

Well may the nobles of our present race 
Watch each distortion of a Naldi's face; 

Well may they smile on Italy’s buffoons, 

And worship Catalani’s pantaloons,* . 

Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace. 

Then let Ausonia, skill’d in every art, 600 
i'o soften manners, but corrupt the heart, 

Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 

To sanction vice and hunt decorum down: 

Let wedded strumpets languish o’er Deshayes, 

And bless the promise which his form displays; 

* Naivi and Catalari require little notice, for tbe visage 
of the one, and the salary of the other, will enable ns long 
to recollect these amusing vagahonds j besides, we are still 
black and bine from the sqneeze on the first night of the 
lady*8 appeaniDce in trowsers. 
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While Gaytou bounds before the enraptured looks 
Of hoary marquisses and stripling dukes: 

Let high-bom letchers eye the lively Presle 
Twirl her light limbs tliat spurn the needless veil: 
Let Angiolini bare her breast of snow, 610 

Wave the white arm and point the pliant toe: 

Collin! trill her love-inspiring song, 

Strain her fair neck and charm the listening throng! 

Raise not your scythe, suppressors of our vice! 
Reforming saints, too delicately nice I 
By whose decrees, our sinful soub to save, 

No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave, 

And beer undrawn and beards unmown display 
Your holy reverence for the sabbath-day. 


Or hail at once the patron and the pile Gao 
Of vice and folly, Greville and Argyle! * 

* To prevent any blander, such as mistaking a street for 
a man, 1 beg leave to state, that it is the Institution, and not 
the Dnke of that name, which is here alluded to. 

A gentleman vrith whom I am slightly acquainted, lost in 
the Argyle Rooms several thousand pounds at Backgammon, 
It is bnt jusiice to the manager in this instance to say, that 
a ome degree of disapprobation was manifested: But why are 
the implements of gaming allowed in a place devoted to the 
society of )>oth sexes? A pleasant thing for the wives and 
daugh trrs of those who are blest or cursed with such con* 
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Where yon proud palace. Fashion’s hallow’d fane, 
spreads wide her portab for the motley train, 
Behold the new Petronius * of the day, 

The arbiter of pleasure and of play! 

There the hired eunuch, the Hesperian choir, 

The melting lute, the soft lascivious lyre. 

The song from Italy, the step from France, 

i 

The midnight orgy, and the maxy dance, 

The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine, 63o 
For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves, and lords com¬ 
bine: 

\ 

Each to his humour,—Comus all allows; 
Champaign, dice, music, or your neighbour’s 
spouse. 

Talk not to us, ye starving sons of trade 1 
Of piteous min, which ourselves have made : 

In Plenty’s sunshine Fortune’s minions bask, 

Nor think of Poverty, except ** en masque,” 

ncctions, to hear the billiard>tables ratUiag in one room, 
and the £cc in another! Hiat this is the case 1 mj^sclf can 
testify, as a late unworthy member of an institution which 
materially affects the morals of the higher orders, while the 
lower may not eren move to the sound of a tabor and fiddle, 
without a chance of indictment fi>r riotons bdiarioar. 

* Petronins, ** arbiter elegantiamm** to Nero, ** and a very 
pretty fellow in his day,^ as Nr. ConoaEvs^s old Bachelor saith. 
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When for the night some lately titled ass 
Appears the beggar which his grandsire was. 

The curtain dropp’d, the gay Burletta o’er, 64o 
The audience take their turn upon the floor; 

Now round the room the circling dow’gers sweep, 
Now in loose waltz the ihin-clad daughters leap: 
The first in lengthen’d line majestic swim. 

The last display the free, unfetter’d limb: 

Those for Hibernia’s lusty sons repair 

With art the charms which Nature could not spare; 

These after husbands wing their eager flight. 

New leave much mystery for the nuptial night. 

Oh! blest retreats of infamy and ease! 65o 

Where, all forgotten but the power to please, 
Each maid may give a loose to genial thought. 
Each swain may teach new systems, or be taught: 
There the blithe youngster, just return’d from 
Spain, 

Cuts the light pack, or calls the rattling main; 

The jovial Easterns set, and seven’s the nick, 
Orx-done I—a thousand on the coming trick! 

If mad with loss, existence ’gins to tire, 

And all your hope or wish is to expire, 
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Here’s Powell’s pistol ready for your UfC) 660 
iAiid, kinder still, a Paget for your wife. 

Fit consammation of an earthly race 
Begun in folly, ended in disgrace, 

While none but menials o’er the bed of death, 
Wash thy red wounds, or watch thy wavering 
breath; 1 

Traduced by liars, and forgot by all, 

The mangled victim of a drunken brawl. 

To live like Clodius,* and like Falkland f fall. 
Truth! rouse some genuine Bard, and guide his 
hand 

To drive this pestilence from out the land. 670 


* Mtttato nomine de te 
Fabola naiTotnr. 

f 1 knew the lata Lord FAtALASo well. On Sunday night 
1 beheld him presiding at his own table, in all the honest 
pride of hospit^ity; on Wednesday morning at three o*clock, 
] saw, stretched before me, all that remained of oonrage, H'el" 
ing, and a hott of pasnons. He was a gaUant and snceesafiil 
officer; bis faults were the fimlu of a sailor-~aa sneb, Britons 
will forgive them. He died like a brave man in a better 
cause, for had he ftUen in like manner on the deck of the 
frigate to which he was jnst appointed, his last moments 
would have been held np hy his coimtrymen as an example 
to succeeding heroes. 
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Even I—^least thinking of a thoughtless throng, 
Just skill’d to know the right and chuse the wrong, 
Freed at thai age when Reason’s shield is lost 
To fight my course through Passion’s countless 
host, 

Whom every path of pleasure’s flowery way 
Has lured in turn, and all have led astray— 

E’en 1 must raise my voice, e’en 1 must feel 
Such scenes, such men, destroy the public weal; 
Altho’ some kind, censorious friend will say, 

‘ * What art thou better, meddling fool, than they ?” 
And every brother rake will smile to see 681 
That miracle, a Moralist in me. 

No matter—when some Bard, in virtue strong, 
Giptobd perchance, shall raise the chastening song, 
Then sleep my pen for ever! and my voice 
Be only heard to hail him and rejoice; 

Rejoice, and yield my feeble praise; though 1 
May feel the lash that virtue must apply. 

* 

As for the smaller fry, who swarm in shoals. 
From ally Hanz^ up to simple Bovtles, 690 

* What would be the sentiments of the Persian Anacreon, 
Hafiz, could be rise from hia ^lendid scpiUchrc at Sheeraz, 
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Why should we call them from their dark abode, 
In broad St. Giles's or in Tottenham Road? 

Or (since some men of fashion nobly dare 
To scrawl in verse) from Bond-etreet, or the 
Square? 

If things of ton their harmless lays indite, 

Most wisely doom’d to shun the public sight, 
What harm ? in spite of every critic eU, 

Sir T. may read his stanzas, to himself; 

Miles Andrews still his strength in couplets try, 
And live in prologues, thoi]^ his dramas die. 700 
Lords too are Bards: such things at times befal. 
And ’tis some praise in Peers to write at all. 

Yet, did or taste or reason sway the times. 

Ah! whc would take their titles with their rhymes ? 
Roscomscon I Sheffield ! with your spirits fled. 

No future laurels deck a noble head; 

No Muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 

The paralytic puling of Carlisle : 

The puny schoolboy and his early lay 

Men pardon, if his follies pass away; 710 

where he reposes with Ferdovsi and Sai»i, the Oriental 
Homer and Catollos, and behold his name assumed by one 
Stott of Dromore, the most impudent and execrable of Hte^ 
raiy poachers for the daily prints? 
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But who forgives the senior’s ceaseless verse, 
Whose hairs grow hoary as his rhymes grow worse ? 
What heterogeneous honours deck the Peer! 

Lord, rhymester, petit-maitre, pamphleteer!*^ 

So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age, 

His scenes alone had damn’d our sinking stage: 
But Bfanagers for once cried ** hold, enough!” 
Nor drugg’d their audience with the tragic stuif. 

Yet at their judgment let his lordship laugh, 

And case his volumes in congenial calf: 720 

Yes! doff that covering where morocco shines. 
And hang a calf-skinf on those recreant lines. 


With you, ye Druids I rich in native lead, 

Who daily scribble for your daily bread, 

* The Earl of Carlisle has lately published an eighteen- 
penny pamphlet on the state of the Stage, and offers his plan 
for building a new theatre: it is to be hoped his lordship 
will be permitted to bring forward any thing for the Stage, 
except his own tragedies. 

T ** Doff that lion’s hide, 

“ And hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs.” 

Sbaxs. Kif^ John, 

9 

Lord C.’s works, most resjdendently bound, form a conspi- 
cuons ornament to his book-shelves: 


« The rest is all but leather and pmoeDa.” 
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Wijjii you 1 war not: Giffokd’s heavy hand 
Has crush’d, without remorse, your numerous 
band. 

On “ all the Talents ” vent your venal spleen, 
Want your defence, let Pity be your screen. 

Let Monodies on Fox regale your crew, 

And Melville’s Mantle^ prove a Blanket too 1 •jZo 
One common Lethe waits each hapless Bard, 

And peace be with you! ’tis your best reward. 
Such danming fame as Dunciads only give 
Could bid your lines beyond a morning live; 

But.now at once your fleeting labours dose. 

With names of greater note in blest repose. 

Far be’t from me unkindly to upbraid 
The lovely Rosa’s* prose in masqu^ade. 

Whose strains, the futhful echoes of her mind. 
Leave wondering comprehension far behind.f 74^ 

A 

Though Crusca’s bards no more our journals fill, 
Some stragglers skirmish round their columns still: 

* Mel villa’s Mantle, a parody on ** Elijah’s Mantle,” a 
poem. 

t Hus lovely Utde Jessica, the danghter d tho noted Jew 
K-*-, seems to be a fiiUower of the Bella Gmsea School, and 
has poblished two volumes of veiy respectable absonflflss in 
rh3mBe, as times go; besides soadi^ novds in the style of the 
first edition of the Monk, 
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Last of the howling host which once was Be* l*8 , 
MimDA snivels yet, and Hafiz yells; 

And Merry’s metaphors appear anew, 

Chain’d-to the signature of 0. P. Q* 

When some brisk youth, tlie tenant of a stall, 
Employs a pen less pointed than his awl, 

Leaves his snug shop, forsakes his store of shoes, 
St. Crispin quits, and cobbles for the Muse, 'jSo 
Heavens! how the vulgar stare! how crowds ap-- 
plaud! 

How ladies read, and litterati laud I 
If chance some wicked wag should pass his, jest, 
’Tis sheer ill-nature; don’t the world know best ? 
Genius must guide when wits admire the rhyme, 
And Capel Lofft f declares ’tis quite sublime. 
Hear, then, ye happy sons of needless trade! 
Swains I quit the plough, resign the useless spade: 


* These are the rignatnres of varioai worthies who figare 
in the poetical departments of the newqwpers. 

f CaPEL Lofft, Esq. the Mccenas of shoemakers, and 
Preface-writeT'General to distressed versemen {a kind of gratis 
accouchenr to those who wish to be ddirered of rhyme, bnt 
do not know how to bring it forth. 
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Lo I Burns and Bloomfield,^ nay, a greater far, 
GiftOrd was bom beneath an adverse star, 760 
FoRook the labours of a servile state. 

Stemmed the rude storm and triumph’d over Fate. 
Then why no more ? if Phoebus smiled on you, 
Bloomfield 1 why not on brother Nathan too ? 
Him too the Mania, not the Muse, has seized; 

Not inspiration, but a mind diseased: 

And now no boor can seek his last abode, 

No common be enclosed, without an ode. 

\ 

Oh! since increased refinement deigns to smile 
On Britain’s sons, and bless our genial isle, . 770 
Let Poesy go forth, pervade the whole, 

Alike the rustic, and mechanic soul: 

Ye tuneful cobblers I still your notes prolong, 
Compose at once a ^pper and a song; 

So shall the fair your handiwork peruse; 

Your sonnets sure shall please—perhaps your shoes. 
May Moorlandf ^[eavers boast Pindaric skill. 

And taylors’ lays be longer than their bill I 

* See Natbasibl fiLOOMfiCLO^s ode, elegy, or whatever 
he or any one rise chooeea to call it, on the endoanre of 
** Bonington Green.** 

^^e ** Recollections of a Weaver in the Moorlands of 
Staffordshire.** 
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While punctual beaux retrard the grateful notes, 
And pay for poems—when they pay for coatA 780 
“To the famed throng now paid the tribute due, 
Neglected Genius! let me turn to you. 

Come forth, oh Campbell I'*' give thy talents scope; 
Who dares aspire if thou must cease to hope ? 

And tliou, melodious Rogers ! rise at last, 

Recal the pleasing memory of the past; 

Arise! let blest remembrance still inspire. 

And strike to wonted tones thy hallow’d lyre! 
Restore Apollo to his vacant throne, 

Assert thy country’s honour and thine own. 790. 
What ? must deserted Poesy still weep 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep ? 
Unless, perchance, from his cold bier she turns, 

To deck the turf that wraps her minstrel, Burns ! 
No! dio* contempt hath mark’d the spuriousbrood, 
The race who rhyme from folly, or for food; 

Yet still some genuine som 'tis her’s to boast. 

Who, least affecting, still affect the most; 

* Ittvoold be laperflaou to teeal to the mind of the reader, 
the aathor of The Pleanirea of Memoiy,” and “ The Pka-> 
•ores of Hope,” the moat beautiful dtdaede poems in our 
language, if we except Pope’s Emy on Man : bi^t ao many ' 
poetasten have started op, that even the namce of CampbiIiA 
and Rootas are become atrange. 
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Feel as they write, and write bat as they feel— 
Bear tritness Gifford, Sothbbt, Macneil.* 800 


** Why slumbers Gifford ? *’ once was asVd in 
vainif 

Why slumbers Gifford ? let us ash again; 

* { 

Are there no follies for his pen to purge ? 

Are there no fools whose baclis demand the scourge? 

Are there no sins for Satire’s Bard to greet ? 

Stalks not gigantic Vice in every street ? 

Shall peers or princes tread Pollution’s path, 

And ’scape alike the law’s and Muse’s wrath ? 

Nor blaze with guilty glare through future time^ 

Eternal beacons of consummate crime ? 810 

Arouse thee, Gifford ! be thy promise claim’d, 

Make bad men better, or at least ashauaed. 

* Gifford, author of the Baviad and Msviad, the first 
satiteR of the day, and Translator of Jvvsrai,. 

Sothibt, trandator of Wielavd^a Obeion and Vir|^*s 
Geoigies, and anthor of Sanl, an epic poem. 

BIacebiii, whose poems are deserv^y popular : parti- 
enlarly ** Scotland's Scaidi, or the Waes of War,** of which 
ten thonsand copies were sold in one month. 

^ Mr. Gitronn promised puhlidy that the Battad and, 
Mawiad shoold not bo hit last Oirif^wd works : kt him re- 
mendber, mox in rehtctantes drscones." / 
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I Unhappy White I* while life was in its sprmg, 
thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
IThe spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
f Has souglit the grave, to sleep for ever there. 

Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 

When Science self destroyed her favourite son! 

Yes! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 

She sow’d the seeds, but death has reap'd tiie 
fruit. 820 

'Twas thine own Genius gave the final blow, 

And help'd to plant the wound that laid thee low; 
$0 the struck eagle, stretch'd upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again. 
View'd bis own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing'd the shaft that quiver'd in his heart: 
Keen were his pangs, but keener fiir to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impell'd the steel, 

* ttesar Kiaat Wbitc died at Cambridge, in October 1806, 
ia cooeeqoence of too mud) exertion in the pureoit of studies, 
that wodd have matured a nund which disease and poverty 
could not impair, and wUcsh Death itself destroyed rather 
than snbdned. His poems abound ia such beauties as most 
impress the reader with the Uvetiest regret that so short a 
period was allotted to talents, which would have 
even the saCTcd fimctions be was destined to assume. 
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WbUe the same plumage that had warm'd his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his ble^ng breast. 

There be who say in these enlighten'd days 83 1 
That splendid lies are all the poet's praise; 

That strain'd invention, ever on the wing, 

Alone impels the modern bard to sing: 

'Tis true that all who rhyme, nay, all who write, 
Shrink from that fatal word to Genius—trite ; 

Yet truth sometimes will lend her noblest fires, 
And decorate the verse herself inspires: 

This fact in virtue's name let Grabre attest— 
Though nature's sternest painter, yet the best. bijo 

And liere let Sbee*** and genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace; 

To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 

And trace the poet's or the painter's line ; 

Whose magic touch can bid the canvass glow, 

Or pour the easy rhyme's harmonious flow. 

While honours doubly merited attend 
The poet's rival, but the painter's friend. 

* Mr. Saat, author of ** Rhymes on Art,** and ** Elements 
of Art.** • 
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Blest is the mail wha dares aj^roach Uie bo^rer 
Where dwelt the Mtises at their natal boor; 85 o 

Whose steps have pi'ess*d, whose eye has mark’d 
afar 

The clinic that nursed the sons of song and war, 
The scenes which glory still must hover o’er, 

Her place of birth, her own Achaian shore: 

But doubly blest is he whose heart expands 
With hallow’d feelings for those classic lands ; 
Who rends the veil of ages long gone by, 

And views tlicir remnants with a poet’s eye ! 
Wright !* ’twas thy Iiappy lot at once to view 

Those shores of glory, and to sing them too: 860 
And Sure no common muse inspired thy pen 
To hail the land of gods and godlike men. 

And you, associate Bards If who snatch’d to liglit 
Those gems too long withheld from modem sight; 

* Mr. Wricht, late Conetd-Oeueral for the Seven Jalaa<b, 
is author of a wry beautiful poem jaet published: it ie en> 
liticd, lIoriT lonica*,^ and is descriptive of the Isles and the 
adjacent coast of .Greece. 

■)* The traodaUMTS of tlte Anthology have since published 
separate poems, which evince gsfiies that only re^iwia op¬ 
portunity to attain eminence. 
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Whose mingling taste combined to cuU the wreath 

Where Attic flowers Aonian odours breathe) 

* 

And all their renovated fragrance flung) 

To grace the beauties of your native tongue) 

Now let those minds that noblv could transfuse 
The glorious spirit of the Grecian muse, 870 
Though soft the echo, scorn a borrow’d tone. 
Resign Achaia’s lyre, and strike your own. 

Let these, or such as these, with just applause, 
Restore the Muse’s violated laws: 

But not in flimsy Daewin’s pompous chime, SyS 
Tiiat mighty master of unmeaning rhyme; 

Whose gilded cymbals, more adorn’d than clear. 
The eye delighted, but fatigued the ear, 

I 

In show the simple lyre could once surpass. 

But now worn down, appear in native brass; 880 
While all his train of hovering sylphs around 
Evaporate in similes and sound: 

Him let them shun, with him let tinsel die: 

False glare attracts, but more offends the eye.'*' 

* The neglect of the ** Botanic Garden” is some proof of 
returning taste: the scenery is its sole recommendation. 

VOL. I. 
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Yet let them not to ynl^ar Wordsworth stoop, 
The meanest object of the lowly grot^) 

Whose verse, of all hut childish prattle void, 
bcems blessed harmony to Lambe and Lloyd :* 

Let them—'but bold, my muse, nor dare to teach 
A strain far, far beyond thy humble reach: 890 

The native genios with their feeling given 
Will point the path, and peal their notes to heaven. 

And thou, too, Scott ! f re^gn to minstrels rude 
The wilder slogan of a Border feud t 
Let others spin their mragre lines for hire— 69$ 
Enough for genius if itself inspire! 

Let Sot/THET sing, although his teeming muse, 
Prolific every spring, be too profuse; 

Let simple Wordsworth diime his childish verse. 
And brother Coleridge lull the babe at nurse; 900 
Let spectre-mongering Lewis aim at most 
To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ^ost; 

* Meun. Lamie and Lloyd, the moit ignoble foUoweri of 
Soudiey and Co. 

By the bye, 1 hope that in Mr. Scott’s next poeoL' hie 
hero or heroine wiO be lees addicted to ** gramarye,'* and 
more to grammar, dian the Lady of the Lay, and her braro, 
William of Deloraine. 
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Let Moore be lewd; let Strahgtord steal from 
Mooie^ 

And swear that Gamoens sang such notes of yore; 
Let Halev hobble on, Montgomery rave, 

And godly Grahame chaunt a stupid stave; 

Let sonnetteering Bowlbs his strains ^fine. 

And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line; 
Let Stott, Carlisle,'*' Matilda, and the rest 
Of Grub-street, and of Grosvenor-Place the best, 

* It may be asked why 1 hare censured the Earl of Cau- 
LisLB, my guardian and relative, to whom 1 dedicated a vn- 
lume of puerile poems a few years ago. The guardianship 
was nominal, at least as far as I have been able to disco> or; 
dte relationship I cannot hdp, and am very sorry for it; but 
as his lordship seemed to forget it on a very essential occa¬ 
sion to xne, I shall not burthen my memory with the recol¬ 
lection. 1 do not think that personal differences sanction the 
unjust condemnation of a brother scribbler; but 1 see no 
reason why diey should act as a preventive, when the author, 
noble or ignoble, has for a series of years beguiled a ** dis¬ 
cerning paUic** (as the advertisements have it) with divers 
reams of most orthodox, imperial nonsense. Besides, I do 
not step aside to vituperate the Earl $ no —his works come 
lairly in renew with those of other patrician literati. If, 
before 1 escaped from my teens, 1 said any thing in favonr of 
his lordships pap«r books, it was in the way of dntifnl dedi¬ 
cation, and more from the advice of others tiian my own 
judgment, and 1 seise the forst opportunity of pronouncing my 
sincae recantation. 1 have hem that some persons conceive 
me to be under obligations to Lord CAMitLX : if so, 1 shall 
be moat particularly happy to learn what they ate, and when 
eonfoired, that they may be duly appreciate and publicly 
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Scrawl oiif ’tiHdeath release uS fromlliesfcraiii, 

Or common sense assert her rights ; 

But thou, with powers- that mock the aid of 
praise, 

Should’st leaye to humbler bards ignoble la^s: 

Thy country’s voice, the voice of all the Nine, 
Demand a hallow’d harp—that harp is Uiine. 

Say! will not Caledonia’s annals yield 
The glorious record of some nobler field. 

Than the vile foray of a plundering clan, 

Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name of man 7 
Or Marmion’s acts of darkness, fitter food 921 
For outlaw’d Sherwood’s tales of Robin Hood ? 
Scotland! still proudly claim thy native bard, 

And be thy praise his first, his best reward! 

Yet not with thee alone his name should live. 

But own the vast renown a world can give.; 

acknowledged. What 1 have hnmUy advanced aa an opinion 
on his printed tbii^s, I am prepared to st^iporc, if necessary, 
by quotations firom elegies, eulogies, odes, episodes, tad 
certaki faceixous and dainty tragedies, bearing his naise and 
mark : 

** What can ennoble knaves or Jixds, or cowards ?' 

" Alas! notall the blood ofaU the Howards!*^ 

So says Pope. Amos. 
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Be.lAown, perclianee, when Albion is no more. 
And tell the tale of what ahe waS'before; 

To future times her faded fame recal, 

Aiid save her glory, though his country fall. 

Yet what avails the sanguine poet’s hope 
To conquer ages, and with time to cope ? 

New eras spread thm wings, new nations rise, 
And other victors* fill the applauding shies: 

A few brief generations fleet along, 

I 

Whose s(Hi$ forget the poet and his song: 

E’en now what once-loved minstrels scarce may 
claim 

The transient mention of a dubious name I 
When Fame^s loud trump hath blown it’s noblest 
blast, 

Though long the sound, the echo skeps at last, 

And glory, like tibe pfacenix midst her fires. 
Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires. 

Shall hoary flianta call her sable sons, 

Expert in science, more expert at puns ? 

♦ 

* ** TeM«« huBD, wctoiyNw fkaaa veKiijn per ow.* 

YiMM. 
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Shall these approach the muse? ah, no! she fl^es. 
And even spurns the great Seatonian prize, 

Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With rhyme by Hoare, and epic blank by Hotle : 
Not him whose page, if still upheld by whist, 
Requires no sacred theme to bid us list.* gSo 
Ye who in Granta*s honours would surpass, 

Must mount her Pegasus, a full-grown ass— 

A foal well worthy of her ancient dam, 

Whose Helicon is duller than her Cam. 

There Clarke, still striving piteously ** to please,** 
Forgetting doggrel leads not to degrees, 

A would-be satirist, a hired buffoon, 

A monthly scribbler of some low lampoon, 
Condemn*d to drudge, the meanest of the mean. 
And furbish falsehoods for a magazine, 960 
Devotes to scandal his congenial mind— 

Himself a living libel on mankind.f 

* The ** Games of Hoyle,** well known to the rotaries of 
whist, chess, etc. are not to be superseded by the vagaries of 
bis poetical namesake, whose poem comprised, as expressly 
stat^ in the adrertisement, all the ** Plagues of Egypt.’* 

^ This person, who has latdy betrayed the most rapid 
symptoms of confirmed authorship, is writer of a poem 
nominated the**Art of Pleasing,^ os “Incas a non Incendo,** 
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Oil, dark asylum of a Vandal race 
At once the boast of learning, and disgrace •, 

So sunk in dullness and so lost in shame. 

That Smythe and Hodgson *}■ scarce redeem tliy 
fame! 

But where fair Isis rolls her purer wave, * 

The partial muse delighted loves to lave; 

On her green banks a greener wreath is wove, 

To crown the bards that haunt her classic grove, 
Where Richards wakes a genuine poet's fires, 971 
And modern Britons justly praise their sires. ^ 


contaiaing little pleasantry, and less poetry. He also acts us 
taonthly stipendiary and collector of calumnies for die Sa¬ 
tirist. If tliis nnfortnnate young man wonld exehangc die 
magazines for lltc mathematics, and endeavour to take a ilr- 
cent degree in his university, it might eventually prove more 
serviceable than his present salary. 

* “ Into Cambridgeshire the Emperor Prolms transported 
a considerable body of Vandals.”—Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall, page 83, vol. a. There is no reason to doubt the truth 
of this assertion—the breed is still in high perfection. 

t This gentleman’s name iwpiires no praise : the man who 
in translation displays nncpiesiionablc genins, may well be 
expected to excel in original composition, of which it is to 
be hoped we shall soon see a splendid specimen. 

S The « Aboriginal Britons,” an excellent poem by Ri- 
r.HAfms. 


10. 
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For me, who thus umuik’d haf e dared to te/t 
My country what her sons ^ould know too weU, 
2^al for lier honour bade me here engage 
The host of idiots that infest her age. 

No just applause her honour’d name shall lose, 

As first in freedom, dearest to the muse. 

Oh, would thy bards but emulate tliy fame, 

And rise more worthy, Albion, of thy name! 980 
What Athens was in science, Rome in power. 
What Tyre appear’d in her meridian hour, 

’Tis thine at once, fair Albion, to haye been, 
Earth’s chief dictatress. Ocean’s mighty queen : 
Rut Rome decay’d, and Athens strew’d the plain. 
And Tyre’s proud piers lie shatter’d in the main: 
Like these thy strength may sink in ruin hurl’d. 
And Britain fall, the bulwark of the world. 

But let me cease, and dread Cassandra’s fate, 

With warning ever scoff’d at, ’till too late; 990 

To themes less lofty still my lay confine. 

And urge thy bards to gain a name like thine. 

Then, hapless Britain! be thy rulers blest, 

The senate’s oracles, the people’s jest! 
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StiV; hear thy motley orators dispense 
Tlie flowers of rhetoric, though not of sense, 
While Gannirg’s colleagues hate him for his wit, 
And old dame Portlard* fills the place of Pitt. 


Yet once again adieu! ere this the sail 
That wafts me hence is shivering in the gale: i ooo 
And Afric’s coast and Calpe'sf adverse height, 

And StambouVs§ minarets must greet my.sight: 
Thence shall I stray through beauty's*^ native 
clime, 

Where KafFf't’is clad in rocks, and crown’d with 
snows sublime. 

hut should I back return, no letter’d rage 
■ Shall drag my common-place book on the stage : 
Let vain Valentia§§ rival luckless Carr, 

And ^ual him whose work he sought to mar; 


* A friead of mino being asked why his Grace of P. was 
likmed to aa old woman? vepUed, ** be supposed it was 
becaiiM be was past' bearing.” 

*]* Calpe is tbe ancient name of Gibraltar. 

I Stambonl is tbe Tnrlush word for Constantinople. 

** Georgia, remarkable for the beauty dP its tnhiibitairts. 

Moant Cancasos. 

$5 Lord Taisstia (whose tremendons tratels ate fordi- 
coming, with dae decorations, graphical, topographical, and 
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Let Aberdeen and Edgin'* still pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of virtu; 1 oi o 
Waste useless thousands on their Phidian freaks^ 
Misshapen monuments and maim’d antiques; 

And make their grand saloons a general mart 
For all the mutilated blocks of art: 

Of Dardan tours let dilettanti tell, 

J leave topography to classic Gell ;t 
And quite content, no more shall inteqiose 
To stun mankind irith poesy or prose. 


Thus far IVe held my undisturb’d career, 1019 
Prepared for rancour, steel’d ’gainst selfish fear: 
This thing of rhyme I ne’er disdain’d to own— 
Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown : 

rypographical) deposed, on Sir Joon Cask** unlucky suit, 
that Dobois* satire prevented his purchase of the Stranger 
in Ireland.’^'^h fie, my Lord ! has your lordship no 
more fcelii^ for a fellow-tourist? but “ two of a trade,” they 
say, etc. 

* Lord Ebois would fain persuade ns foat all the figures, 
with and without noses, in his stone-shop, arc the work of 
Phidias I ** Credat Judws ,** 

f Mr. Cell’s Topopaphy of Troy and Ithaca cannot fail 
to ensure the approbation of every man possessed of classical 
taste, as well for the iaformation Mr. G. conveys to the mind 
of the reader, as for the ability and research the respective 
works display. 
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M' voice was heard again, though not so loud; 
My page, though nameless, never disavow'd. 

And now at once 1 tear the veil away : 

Cheer on the pack! the quarry stands at bay, 

Unscared by all the din of Melbodrite house, 
by Lamre's resentment, or by Hou.and's spouse, 

By Jeffrey’s harmless pistol, Hallam's rage, 
Edina’s brawny sons and brimstone page. io3o 
Our men in buckram shall have blows enough. 
And feel they too are penetrable stuff i” 

And though 1 hope not hence unscathed to go, 
Who conquers me shall find a stubborn foe. 

The time hath been, when no harsh sound wouUl 
fall 

From lips that now mgiy seem imbued with gall. 
Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 
The meanest thing that crawl’d beneath my eyes: 
But now, so callous grown, $0 changed since youth. 
I’ve learned to think and sternly speak the truth; 
beam’d to deride the critic’s starch decree, lo^i 
And break him on the wheel he meant for me; 

To. spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 

Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss: 
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Nay, mcwe, though all my riral rhymesters frow i, 
1 too can bunt a poetaster down; 

And, arm*d in proof, the gauntlet cast at once 
To Scotch marauder, and to southern dunce. 

Tims much Tve dared to do; how far my lay 
Hath wrong'd these righteous times, let others 
say; io5o 

This let the world, which knows not how to spare, 
Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare. 
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1 have been informed, since the present edition treat 
to the press, that iny trusty andtrcll beloved cousins, 
the Edinburgh Iteviewcrs, are preparing a most vehe¬ 
ment critique on my poor, gentle, unresistiTtg muse, 
whom they have already so bedeviled with thfeir ungodly 

^^Tantxne animU calcfitibaa irx!” 

I suppose 1 must say of JirrasT as Sir Awdabw Agoi- 
CBEEK saitb, ** an 1 had known he was so conning of 
“ fence, 1 bad seen him damned ere I had fought him.'* 
What a pity it is that I shall be beyond the Bosfdiorus 
before the netit number has passed the Tweed. But 
yet I hope to light my pipe widi it in Persia. 

My northern friends have accused me, with justice, of 
personality towards their §reat literary Anihropophagus, 
JamsT: but what else was to be done with him and his 
dirty padt, who feed ** by lying and dandering,*' and 
slake their thirst **.evib‘^peakfng?'* I have adduced 
facts already wdl known, and of Jeffiey's mmd I have 
stated my free oinaion, nor has he thence sustained 
any iqury: what scavenger was evor ceded by being 



* Poblished to the Second Edition. 
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pelted with mud ? It may be said that I quit EugU id 
because 1 have censured there persons of honour and 
wit about town;" but I am coming back again, and 
their vengeance will keep hot tUl my return. Those 
who know me can testify that my motives for leaving 
England ai'e very difierent from fears, literary or per¬ 
sonal; those who do not, may one day be convinced. 
Since the publication of this thing, my name has not 
liecn concealed; I have been mostly in London, read^ 
to answer for my transgressions, and in daily expecta¬ 
tion of sundry cartels; but, alas! The age of chi- 
•• valry is over,” or, in the vulgar tongue, there is no 
.spirit now-a-days. 

There is a youtli yclept Hewson Clarke, (subaudi. 
Esq.) a sizer of Emanuel College, and I beheve a denizen 
of Berwick upon Tweed, whom 1 have introduced in 
these pages to much better company than he lias been 
accustomed to meet: he is, notwithstanding, a very sad 
dog, and, for no reason that I can discover, except a, 
f>ersonal quarrel with a bear, kept by me at Cambridge 
to sit for a fellowship, and whom the jealousy of his 
Trinity cotemporaries prevented from success, lias been 
abusing me, and, what is worse, the defenceless innocent 
above mentioned, in the & drist, for one year and some 
raemths. I am utterly unconscious of having given him 
any provocation; indeed 1 am guiltless of having heard 
his name, till it was coupled with the Satirist. He has 
therefore no reason to complain, and I dare say that, 
likeSir Fretful Hi^iiary, he is rather pleased than othei>> 
wise. I have now mentimied aU who have done me Uie 
honour to notice me and mine, that is. my Bear and my 
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Pallat te hac Talncre, Pallas 
Ifnniolat, et po;nam scclerato ex sanguine sumit. 



THE 


CURSE OF MINERVA, 

A POEM. 


Slow sinks^ more lovely ere his race be'run, 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun: 

Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
hut one unclouded blaze of living hght! 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows : 
On old Rina’s rock, and Idra’s isle, 

The god of gladness sheds bis parting smile ; 

O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine. 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast the mountain shadovrs kiss 
Thy i^rions gulpb, unconquer’d Salamis I 
Their azure arches throt^h the long expanse. 

More deeply purpled,.meet his mellowing glance. 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course and own the hues of heaven; 
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Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff lie sinks to sleep. 

9 

On such an eve, his palest beam he cast, 

When, Athens! licrc thy wisest look’d his last: 
How watch’d thy better sons his farewell ray. 
That closed their murder’d'*' sage’s latest day! 

Not yet—not yet—Sol pauses on the hill— 

The precious hour of parting lingers still: 

Bat sad his light to agonizing eyes, 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes; 
Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem’d to pour, 
The land where Phoebus never frown’d before; 
But ere he sunk below Githacron’s head, 

The cup of woe was quaff’d’—the spirit fled; 

The soul of him that scorn’d to fear or fly— 

Who lived and died as none can live or die! 

But, lo! from high Hymettus to the |daiB, 

The queen of night asserts her silent reign ;t 

* Socrates drank the liemlock a short time befive snnset 
(the hour of exeeutiou), notwithuanding the enireutMS of lii» 
disciples to wait till the sun went down, 
t The twilight in Greece is mudi shorter than in our coun*- 
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No n^arky Tapour, herald of the storm, 

Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form: 
With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
There tlic white column greets her grateful ray, 
And briglit around, with quivering beams beset, 
Her emblem sparkles o’er the minaret: 

Tlie groves of olive scatter’d dark and wide 
Where meek Gephisus sheds his scanty tide, 

The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque, 

The gleaming turret of the gay Kiosk, 

And, dun and sombre mid the holy calm. 

Near Theseus’ fane, yon solitary palm, 

All tinged with varied hues, arrest the eye— 

And dull were his that pass’d them heedless by 


Again the ^ean, heard no more afar, 

Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war; 

Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long array of sapphire and of gold, 

try y the days in winter are longer, but in summer of less 
duration. 

* The Kiosk .U a Torktsh smnmer^house ^ the palm is 
without the present walls of Athens, not far from the temple 
of Theseus, between wbieh and the tree the wall intervenes. 
Cephisns* stream is indeed scanty, and llissus has no stream 
at ail. 
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Mix’d with the shades of many a distant isle^ 
That frown—where gentler ocean seems to smile. 

As thus within the walU of Pallas’ fane 
1 mark’d the beaiities of the land and main, 
Alone and friendless, on the magic shore 
Whose arts and arms but live in poet’s lore, 

Oft as the matchless dome I turn’d to scan. 

Sacred to gads, but not secure from inau, 

The past return’d, the present seem’d to cease, 
And glory knew no clime beyond her Greece. 
Hours roll’d along, and Dian’s orb on high 
Had gain’d the centre of her softest sky, 

And yet unwearied still my footsteps trod 
O’er the vain shrine of many a vanish’d god; 

But chiefly, Pallas! thine, when Hecate’s glare. 
Check’d by thy columns, fell more sadly fair 
O’er the chill marble, where the startling tread 
Thrills the lone heart like echoes from the dead. 
Long had I mused, and measured every trace 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 

When, lo! a giant form before me strode. 

And Pallas hail’d me in her own ahode. 
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Ye^ Hwas Minerva’s self, but, ah! how chang ;d 
Since o’er the Dardan field in arms she ranged! 
Not such as ersty by her divine command, 

Her form appear’d from Phidias’ plastic hand i 
Gone were the terrors of her awful brow, * 
Her idle JEgis bore no goi^on now ; * 

Her helm was deep indented, and her lance 
Seem’d weak and shaftless, e’en to mortal glance; 
The olive branch, which still she deign’d to clasp, 
Shrunk from her touch and wither’d in her grasp: 
And, ah ! though still the brightest of the sky, 

f 

Celestial tears bedimm’d her large blue eye; 
Round the rent casque her owlet circled slow. 
And mourn’d his mistress with a sliriek of woe. 

** Mortal I ftwas thus she spake) that blush of 
shame 

** Proclaims thee Briton--«nce a noble name— 

** First of the mighty, foremost of the free, 

** Now honour’d less by all—and least by me: 

** Chief of thy foes shall Pallas stiU be found 
** SeeVtt thou the cause? 0 mortal, look aroundl 
** Lo! here, de^ite of war and wasting fire, 

** I saw successiye tyrannies eipire; 

tl 
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“ ’Scaped from the ravage of the Turk and GoUi, 

“ Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both I 
“ Survey this vacant violated fane; 

“ Recount the relics torn that yet remain ; 

“ These Cecrops placed —this Pericles adorn’d'’'— 
“ That Hadrian rear’d when drooping science 
mourn’d: 

“ What more I owe let gratitude attest— 

Know, Alaric and Elgin did the rest. 

That all may learn from whence the plunderer 
came, 

Th’insulted wall sustains his hated name.f 

Thi6 is spokea of the city in general, and not of tlie 
Acropolis in particular. The temple of Jnpiter Olympins, 
by some supposed the Pantheon, was finished by Hadrian : 
sixteen columns are standing, of the most beautiful marble and 
style of architecture. 

t It is related by a late oriental trayeller, that when the 
wholesale spoliator visited Athens, he caused his own name, 
with that of his wife, to be inscribed on a pillar of one of the 
principal temples. This inscription was executed in a very 
conapicnons manner, and deeply engraved in the marble, at 
a vwy considwaUe elcvahon. Rotwithstanding which pre- 
caad^nift eome^ person (donbdess inspired by the patron 
goddm) has been at the pains to get himsetf raised op to tbe 
requisite height, and has obliterated the name of the laird, 
but left that of the lady no touched. The traveller in question 
accompanied this stcfiiy hy > t^emaik, that it must have cost 
some labour and contrivance to get at the place, and could 
only have been effected by much seal and detennination. 
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l^or E\|>in’s fame thus {grateful Pallas pk..ds: 

Below, his name—above, behold his deeds! 

Be ever hail’d with equal honour here 
The Gothic monarch and the Pictish peer. 

Arms gave the first his right—the last*had none, 
But basely stole what less barbarians won ! 

So when the lion quits his fell repast, 

Next prowls the wolf—the filthy jackal last; 
Flesh, limbs, and blood, the former make their 
own; 

The lost base brute securely gnaws the bone. 

Yet still the gods are just, and crimes are crost— 
See here what Elgin won, and what he lost! 
Another name with his pollutes my shrine. 
Behold where Dian’s beams disdain to shine! 
Some retribution still might Pallas claim. 

When Venus half avenged Minerva’s shame. 

She ceased awhile, and thus I dared reply, 

To soothe the vengeance kindling in her eye 


* HU lordship’s name, and that of one who no longer 
bears it, are carred conapicnondy on the Parthenon above} in 
a part not far distant are the tom remnants of the basso* 
reli«vDf,.de«tK»yed in a.vab aueinpt to rmt^e.them. 
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* ‘ Daughter of Jove! in Britain's injured name, 

A true4>om Briton may the deed disclaim! 

' Frown not on Eugland~£ngland owns him not~ 

* ^ Athena, no! the plunderer was a Scot I * 

Ask'st tliou tlie difference? From fair Phyle's 
towers 

‘ ‘ Survey Boeotia—Caledonia's ours. 

And well 1 know within that bastard land f 

f 

Hath wisdom's goddess never .held command: 

A barren soil, where nature's germs, confined, 

'•* To stern sterility can stint the mind} 

Whose thistle well betrays the niggard earth, 
Emblem of all to whom the.land gives birth. 

** Each genial influence nurtured to resist, 

A land of meanness, sophistry, and mist: 

Each breese from foggy mount and marshy plain 
** Dilutes with drivel every drizzling brain, 

“ Till burst at length each watery head o'erflows, 
Foul as their soil, and frigid as tlieir snows: 

* The pUeter well on the west side of the temple of JMi- 
ncrTB Folias bears the following inscription, cot in veiy deep 
charactere: 

Qnod non fiecetunt Goti, 

Hoe fceeront Scoti. 

ifoAAouse’s Traveb in Greece, etc. p. 31 ( 5 . 
f Irish bastaids, according to Sir Callaghan O'BraUaghan. 
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* < Ten thousand schemes of petulance and ' 
Dispatch her sdieming children far and wide ’ 
Some east, some west, some-—every where L> 
north! , ' 

In quest of lawless gain they issue forth ; 

And thus, accursed be the day and ye:.r. 

She sent a Piet to- play the felon here. 

Yet, Caledonia claims some native wortii, 

As dull Bocotia gave a Pindar birth-*- 
' So may her few, the lettered and the brave, 
Bound to' no clime, and victors o*er the grave, 
Shake off the sordid dust of such a land, 

And shine like children of a happier strand: 

As once of yore, in some obnodH^ place, 

Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race I’* 

** Mortal,*’ the blue-eyed maid resumed, **ooce 
more, 

** Bear back my mandate to thy native shore ; 

** .Though fallen, alas 1 this vengeance still is mine. 
To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 

** Hear then in silence Pallas’ stern behest; 

** Hear and believe, for time shall tell the rest. 
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* ^ First on the head of him who did the deed 
My curse sliall light)—on him and all his seed: ' 
Without one spark of intellectual fire, 

*■ * Be all the sons as senseless as tlie sire: 

If one with wit the parent brood disgrace, 
Believe him bastard of a brighter race; 

Still with his hireling artists let him prate, 

And folly’s praise repay for wisdom’s hate! 

Long of their patron’s gusto let them tell, 

‘ ‘ Whose noblest native gusto—is to sell: 

To sell, and make (may shame record the day!) 
** The state receiver of his pilfer’d prey! 
Meantime, the flattering feeble dotard, West, 
Europe’s wlik dauber and poor Britain’s best. 
With palsied hand shall turn each model o’er. 
And own himself an infant of fourscore 
Be all the bruisers call’d from all St. Giles, 

“ That art and nature may compare their styles; 

< < While brawny brutes in stupid wonder stare, 

« 

‘ * And matrel at hislordship’s stone shop tliere. f 


* Mr. West, on seeing ** the Elgin collection^ (I suppose we 
shall hear of the Abershaws* and Jack Shephard’s collection 
next), declared himtelf a mere tyro in art. 

Poor Crib was sadly puzzled when exhibited at Elgin- 
house. He asked if it was not ** a stone shop: ” he rvas 
right—it is a shop. 
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Round the throng’d gate shall sauntering cox¬ 
combs creep, 

To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep t 
While many a languid maid, with longing sigh, 
** On giant statues casts the carious eye ; 

The room with transient glance appears to skim, 
Yet marks the mighty back and length of limb, 
*• ‘ Mourns o’er the difference of now and then ; 

* * Exclaims, * these Greeks indeed were proper men; ’ 

Draws slight comparisons of these with those^ 
And envies Lais all her Attic beaux: 

When shall a modern maid have swains like 
these? 

* ‘ Alas! Sir Harry is no Hercules! 

** And last of all, amidst the gaping crew, 

<< Some calm spectator, as he takes his view,^ 

* ** Alas! all the monuments of Roman 
remains of Grecian taste, so dear to the ardst, the historian, 
the antiquary, all depend on the will of an arbitrary sove¬ 
reign ; and that will is influenced too often by interest or ra- 
nity, by a nephew or a sycophant. Is a new palace to be 
erected (at Rome) for an upstart fomlly? the Coliseum is 
stripped to famish materials. Does a foreign miidster wish 
to adorn the bleak walls of a northern castle with antiques ? 
the tenses of Theseus or Minerra must be dismantled, and 
the wodts of l*bidias <n Praxiteles be tom foom the shattered 
firieae. That a decrepid ande, wrapped 1:9 in the reUf^ons 
dudes of his age and station, shotUd fisten tp the suggestions 
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‘ * In silent indignation, mix’d with grief, 

Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 

** Loathed throughout life—scarce pardon'd in the 
dust, 

May hate pursue his sacrilegious lust! 

Link’d with the fool who fired th* Ephesian 
dome, 

* '• Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb ^ 

Erostratus and Elgin e'er shall shine 

* ‘ In many a branding page and burning line! 

ot an interested nephew, is natural : and that an oriental 
despot should undervalue the masterpieces of Grecian art, is 
to he expected j though in both cases the consequences of 
such weakness arc much to be lamented. But that the minis* 
ter of a nation, filmed for its knowledge of the language, and 
its veneration for the monuments of ancient Greece, should 
have been the prompter and the instmment of these destme* 
tiontf i$ almost incredible. Such rapacity is a crime against 
all ages and all generations: it deprives the past of the trophies 
of their genius and the tide deeds of their fame ^ the present, 
of the strongest inducements to exertion, the noblest exhibi¬ 
tions that cariosity can contemplate; the future, of the mas¬ 
terpieces of art, the models of imitadon. To guard against 
the repeddon of such depredations is the wish of every man 
of genina, the duty of every man in power, and the common 
interest of every dvUited nadon. ** EustaoeU ( y wiffn/ Tour 
through lidfyt p. a^. 

“This attempt to transient the temple of Veata firom Italy 
to E^and, may perhaps dohonoor to the late Lord Bristol’i 
patriotism or to his munificence} but it cannot be conddeied 
ns an indieadon of ddier taite or judgment.^ IhUU p. 4ig. 
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** Alike condemn’d for aye to stand accursed— 
Perchance the second viler than the first; 

So let him stand through ages yet unborn^ 

* *• Fix’d statue on the pedestal of scorn ! 

Though not for him alone revedge shall wait. 
But fits thy country for her coming fate : 

Hers were the deeds that taught her lawless son 
To do what oft Britatinia’s self had done. 

Look to the Baltic blazing from afar— 

** Your old ally yet mourns perfidious war: 

Not to such deeds did Pallas lend her aid, 

** Or break the compact which herself had made , 
Far from such councils, from the faithless field 
She fled—but left behind her gorgon shield i 
A fatal gift, that turn’d your friends to stone, 

** And left lost Albion hated and alone. 

Look to the east, where Ganges* swarthy race 
Shall shake your usurpation to its base; 

** Lo! there rebellion rears her ghastly head. 

And ^res the Nemesis of native dead, 

** Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal floods 
** And claims his long arrear of northern blood. 

So may ye perish! Pallas, when she gave 
** Your free-bom ri^ts, forbade ye to endave. 


II. 
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** Look on your Spain, slie clasps the hand she 
hates, 

But coldly clasps, and thrusts you from her gates. 
Bear witness bright Barrossa, thou canst tell 
‘ ‘ Whose were the sons that bravely fought and fell. 
While Lusitania, kind and dear ally, 

Can spare a few to fight and sometimes fly. 

‘ * Oh glorious field I by famine fiercely won; 

The Gaul retires for once, and all is done! 

“ But when did Pallas teach that one retreat 
“ Retrieved three long olympiads of defeat. 

** Look last at home~*ye love not to look there, 
On the glim smile of comfortless despair; 

“ Your city saddens, loud though revel howls, 
Here fahime faints, and yonder rapine prowls: 
See all alike of more or less bereft— 

No mis^ tremble when there’s nothing left. 

< Blest paper credit’^ who shall dare to sing ? 

% 

‘ ‘ It clogs like lead corruption s weary wing: 

** Yet Pallas pluck’d each Premier by the ear, 

** Who’gods and men alike disdain’d to hear; 

* Blett pap«r credit, last and beat supply, 

That lends corruption lighter wings to fly. 
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But one, repentant o’er a bankrupt state, 

‘ ‘ On Palbis calls, but calls, alas! too late; 

“ Then raves for *** to that Mentor bends, 

‘ ‘ Though he and Pallas never yet were friends: 

Him senates hear whom never yet they heard, 

‘ ‘ Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd : 

** So once of yore each reasonable frog 
Swoi’e faith and fealty to his sovere^ log; 
Thus hail’d your rulers their patrician dod, 

** As Egypt chose an onion for a god'. 

“ Now fare ye well, enjoy your little hour; 

Go, grasp the shadow of your vanish’d power; 
Gloss o’er the failure of each fondest scheme, 

** Your strength a name, your bloated wealth a 

dream. 

Gone is that gold, the marvel of mankind, 

And pirates barter all that’s left behind jf 
** No more the hirelings, purchased near and far, 

** Crowd to the ranks of mercenary war; 

The idle merchant on the useless quay 
Droops o’er the bales no bark may bear away, 

* The Deal and Dover traffickers in specie, 
i* See the preceding note. 
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“ Or, back returning, sees rejected stores 
Rot piecemeal on his own encnmber'd shores; 
The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom, 
And desperate mans him * ** gainst the common 
doom. 

“ Then in the senate of your sinking state, 

Show me the man whose counsels may have 
weight. 

Vain is each voice whose tones could once com¬ 
mand; 

E’en factions cease to charm a factious land; 

** While jarring sects convulse a sister isle, 

** And light with maddening hands the mutual 
pile. 


*Tis done, *tis past, since Pallas warns in vain, 
The furies seize her abdicated reign; 

Wide o^er the realm they wave their kindli n g 
brands, 

“ And wring her vitals with their fiery hands. 

But one convulsive stn^;^ stiU remains. 

And Gaulshall weep ere Albion wear her chains. 

** The banner’d pomp of war, the glitte ring files, 
O’er whose gay trappings stem Bellona ; 
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The brazen trump, the spirit-stirring drum, 

‘‘ That bid the foe defiance ere they come; 

‘ ‘ The hero bounding at his country’s call, 

The glorious death that decorates his fall, 

Swell the young heart with visionary charm's 
And bid it antedate tlie joys of arms.* 

“ But know, a lesson you may yet be taught— 
With death alone are laurels cheaply bought: 

** Not in the conflict havoc seeks delight, 

“ His day of mercy is the day of fight; 

** But when the field is fought, the battle won, 

“ Though drench’d with gore, his woes are but 
begun. 

“ Ilis deeper deeds ye yet know but by name,— 

** The slaughter’d peasant and the ravish’d dame, 
** The rifled mansion and the foe*rcap*d field, 

** 111 suit witn souls at home untaught to yield. 

** Say with what eye, along the distant down, 

** Would flying burgers mark the blazing town ? 

** How view the column of ascending flames 
** Shake his red shadow o’er the startled Thames? 
** Nay, frown not, Albion I for the torch was thine 
** That lit such pyres from Tagus to the Rhine: 
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Now should they burst on thy devoted coast, 
Go, ask thy bosom, who deserves them most? 
The law of heaven and earth is life for life; 
And she who raised in vain regrets the strife.*' 

London^ 1812 . 
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On, shame to thee, Land of the Gaul! 

Oh, shame to thy children and thee I 
Unwise in thy glory, and base in thy fall, 

Ilow wretched thy portion shall be! 

Derision shall strike thee forlorn, 

A mockery that never shall die; 

The curses of hate, and the hisses of scorn. 

Shall burden the winds of thy sky ; 

And proud o’er thy ruin for ever be burl'd 
The laughter of triumph, the jeers of the world! 

Oh, where is thy spirit of yore, 

The spirit that breathed in thy dead, 

When gallantry's star was the beacon before, 

And honour the passion that led ? 

Thy storms have awaken'd their sleep. 

They groan from the place of their rest. 

And wrathfoUy murmur, and sullenly weep, 

To see the foul stain on thy breast; 

For where is the glory they left thee in trust ? 
'Tis scatter’d in darkness, 'tis trampled in dust 1 
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Go look throagh the kingdoms of earth, 

From Indus all round to the pole, 

And something of goodness, of honour, and worth, 
Shall brighten the sins of the soul. 

But thou art alone in thy shame. 

The world cannot liken thee there ; 
Abhorrence and Tice have disfigured thy name 
Beyond the low reach* of compare; 
Stupendous in guilt, thou shalt lend us through 
time 

A proverb, a bye-word, for treachery and crime! 

While conquest illumined his sword, 

While yet in his prowess he stood, 

Thy praises still follow'd the steps of Jthy lord, 
And welcomed the torrent of blood: 

Thougli tyranny sat on his crown. 

And wither'd the nations afar. 

Yet bright in thy view was that despot’s renown. 
Till fortune deserted his car; 

Then back from the chieftain thouslunkest away. 
The foremost t’ insult, the first to betray! 

Forgot #ere the feats he had done. 

The toils he had borne in thy camse; 
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Thou turned’st to worship a new rising sun, 

And waft other songs of applause. 

But the storm was beginning to lower. 
Adversity clouded his beam; 

And honour and faith were the brag of an hour, 
And loyalty’s self but a dream• 

To him thou hadst banish’d thy vows were restored, 
And the first that had scoff’d were the ffrst that 
adored! 


W hat tumult thus burthens the air ? 

What throng thus encircles his throne ? 

’Tis the shout of delight, ’tisthe millions that swear 
His sceptre shall rule them alone. 

Reverses shall brighten their zeal. 

Misfortune shall hallow his name, 

And the world that pursues him shall mournfully 
feel 

How quenchless the spirit and flame 
That Frenchmen will breathe, when their hearts 
are on fire, 

For the hero they love, and the chief they admire I 

Their hero has ruHi’d to the field; 

Bis laurels axe cover’d with ^de— 
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But where is the spirit that never should yield, 
The loyalty never to fade ? 

In a moment desertion and guile 
Abandon’d him up to the foe; 

The dastards that flourish’d and grew in his smile, 
Forsook and renounced him in woe ; 

And the millions that swore they would perish to 
save, 

Beheld him a fugitive, captive, and slave I 

The savage all wild in his glen 
Is nobler and better than thou ; 

Thou standcst a wonder, a marvel to men. 

Such perfidy blackens tliy brow ! 

If thou wert the place of my birth, 

At once from thy arms would I sever ; 

I’d fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, 

And quit thee for ever and ever; 

And thinking of thee in my long after-years, 

Sliould but kindle my blushes and waken myAears. 

Oh, shame to thee, Land of the Gaul! 

Oh, diame to thy children and thee! 

Unwise in thy glory, and base in thy fall, 

How wretched thy portion shall be! 
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Derision shall strike thee forlorn, 

A mockery that never shall die; 

The curses of hate, and the hisses of scorn, 

Shall burthen the winds of thy sky; 

And proud o*er thy ruin for ever be hurVd 
The laughter of triumph, the jeers of the world! 


WINDSOR POETICS. 

Liucs composed on ihe occasion of U. IV. H. the P....0 R-g-l 
being seen standing betwixt the coffins of Henry Vlll. and 
Charles I. in the royal vault at Windsor. 

Famed for contemptuous breach of sacred ties. 

By headless Charles, see heartless Henry lies; 
Between them stands another sceptred thing, 

It moves, it reigns-^in all but name, a king: 
Charles to his people, Henry to his wife, 

—In him the double tyrant starts to life: 

Justice and Death have mix’d their dust in vain, 
Each royal vampyre wakes to life again: 

Ah! what can tombs avail*~since these disgorge 

i 

The blood and dust of both—to mould a G...ge. 

i8i3. 
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A SKETCH FROM PRIVATE LIFE. 


Honest—'honest lago! 

“ If that thou be'tt r de^ril, 1 cannot kill thee.*’ 

Shakespeahe. 


Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 

Promoted thence to deck her mistress* head ; 
Next—for some gracious service unexprest, 

And from its wages only to be guess’d— 

Raised from the toilet to the table, where 
Her wondering betters wait behind her chair: 
With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash’d, 

She dines from off the plate she lately wash’d. 
Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie, 

The genial confidante, and general spy; 

Who could, ye gods! her next employment guess, 
An only infant’s earliest governess! 

She taught the child to read, and taught so well 
That she herself, by teaching, learn’d to spell. 

An adept next in penmanship die grows, 

m 

As many a nameless dander deftly shows: 

What she had made the pupil of her art, 

None know—4>at that high soul secured the heart, 
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And panted for the truth it could not hear, 

With longing breast and undeluded ear. 

Foil’d was perversion by that youthful niind^ 
Which flattery fool’d not, baseness could not blind, 
Deceit infect not, near contagion soil, 

Indulgence wealcn, nor example spoil, 

Nor master’d science tempt her to look down 
On humbler talents with a pitying frovFn, 

Nor genius swell, nor beauty render vain, 

Nor envy ruffle to retaliate pain, 

Nor. fortune change, pride raise, nor passion bow, 
Nor virtue teach austerity*—till now. 

Serenely purest of her sex that live. 

But wanting one sweet weakness—to forgive; 

Too shock’d at faults her soul can never know, 
She deems that all could be like her below t 

Foe to all vice, yet hardly virtue’s friend— 

For virtue pardons those she would amend. 

But to the theme—now Uid aside too long. 
The baleful burthen of this llopest song— 
Though all her former fimetions are no more, 
She rules the circle which she served before. 
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If mothers—none know why—‘before her quake; 
If dau{];hters dread ber for the mother’s sake; 

If early habits—those false links which bind, 

At times, the loftiest to the meanest mind— 

Have given her power too deeply to instil 
The angry essence of her deadly will; 

If like a snake she steal within your walls, 

Till the black slime betray her as she crawls; 

If like a viper to the heart slic wind. 

And leave the venom there she did not find; 
What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 

To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 

A nd reign the Hecate of domestic hells ? 

Skill’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints, 
With all tho kind mendacity of hints, 

While mingling truth with falsehood, sneers with 
smileSi 

A thread of candour with a web of wiles; 

A plain blunt shovt* of briefly-spoken seeming, 

To bide her bloodless heart’s souhharden’d schem¬ 
ing; 

A lip of lies, a face form’d to conceal. 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel; 
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With a vile mask the Gorgon woakl disown, 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone. 

Mark how the channels of her yeiW blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud, 
Cased like the centipede in saffron mail, 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale, 

(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face). 

Look on her features! and behold her mind 
As in a mirror of itself defined: 

Look on the picture! deem it not o’ercharged— 
There is no trait which might not be enlarged; 
Yet true to “ Nature’s journeymen,” who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade,— 

This female dog-star of her little sky, 

Where idl l>eneath her influence droop or die. 


Oh! wretch without a tear—without a thought, 
Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought— 

The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shalt feel far more than thou inflictest now;. 

Feel for thy vile self-loving self in vain, 

And turn thee howling in unpilied pain. 

May the strong curse of crash’d affections light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight! 
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And make thee, in thy leprosy of mind, 

As loathsome to thyself as to mankind! 

Till all thy self-thoughts curdle into hate, 

Black as thy will for others would create: 

Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 

And thy soul welter in its hideous crust. 

Oh, may thy grave be sleepless as tlie l)ed. 

The widow’d couch of fire, that thou hast spread I 
Then, when thou fain wouldst weary heaven with 
prayer, 

Look on thine earthly victims—and despair! 
Down to the dust!—and, as thou rott’st away, 
Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay. 
But for the love 1 bore, and still must bear. 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear, 

Thy name'—thy human namo—to every eye 
The climax of all scorn ^ould hang on high. 
Exalted o’er thy less abhorred compeers, 

And festering in the infamy of years. 

I 

Marth 3o, 1816 . 
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PREFACE. 


The following Poem was written, for the most 
part, amidst the scenes which it attempts to de¬ 
scribe. It was begun in Albania ; and the parts 
relative to Spain and Portugal were composed from 
the author’s observations in those countries. Thus 
much it may be necessary to state for the correct¬ 
ness of the descriptions. The scenes attempted to 
be sketched are in Spain, Portugal, Epirus, Acai'- 
nania, and Greece. There for the present the 
poem stops: its reception will determine whether 
the author may venture to conduct his readers to 
the capital of the East, through Ionia and Phrygia: 
these two cantos are merely experimental. 

I 

A fictitious character is introduced for the sake 
of giving some connexion to the piece; which, 
however, makes no pretension to regularity. It 
has been .suggested to me by friends, on whose 
opinions I set a high value-, that in this fictitious 
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character, Ghilde Harold,” I may incur the sus¬ 
picion of having intended some real personage: 
this I beg leave, once for all, to disclaim—Harold 
is the child of imagination, for the purpose I have 
stated. In some very trivial particulars, and those 
merely local, there might be grounds for such a 
notion; but in the main points, I riiould hope, 
none whatever. 

It is almost superfluous to mention that the ap¬ 
pellation “ Ghilde,” as “ Ghilde Waters,” ** Ghilde 
Ghilders,” etc. is used as more consonant with the 
old structure of versiflcation which I have adopted. 
The ** Good Night,” in the beginning of the first 
canto, was suggested by “ Lord Maxwell’s Good 
Nig^t,” in the Border Minstrelsy, edited by Mr. 
Scott. 

4 

With the different poems which have been pub¬ 
lished on Spanish subjects, there may be found 
some slight coincidence in the first part, which 
treats of the Peninsula, but it can only be casual; 
as, with the exception of a few conclading stanzas, 
the whole of this poem was written in the Levant. 

The stanza of Spenser, according to one of our 
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most successful poets, admits of every variety. Dr. 
Beattie makes the following observation: I^ot 
long ago 1 began a poem in the style and stanza of 
Spenser, in which 1 propose to give full scope to 
my incbnation, and be either droll or pathetic, de¬ 
scriptive or sentimental, tender or satii;ical, as the 
humour'strikes me; for, if T mistake not, the 
measure which T have adopted admits equally of 
all these kinds of composition.”'^—Strengthened 
in my (qiinion by such authority, andi by the 
ample of some in the highest order of Italian poets, 
1 shall make no apology for attempts at similar 
variations in the following composition; satisfied 
that, if they are unsuccessful, their failure must be 
in the execution, rather than in the design sanc¬ 
tioned by the practice of Ariosto, Thomson, and 
Beattie. 


ADDITION TO THE PREFACE. 

1 have now waited till almost all our periodical 
journals have distributed their usual portion of 


* Beatlie^s Letters. 
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criticism. To the justice of the generality of their 
criticisms T have nothing to object; it would ill 

become me to quarrel with their very slight degree 
of censure, when, perhaps, if they had been less 
hind they had been more candid. Beturning, 
therefore, to all and each my best thanks for their 
liberality, on one point alone shall I venture an 
obsemtion. Amongst the many objections justly 
urged to the VC17 indifferent character of the “ va¬ 
grant Ghildc” (whom, notwithstanding many hints 
to the contrary, 1 still maintain to be a fictitious 
personage), it has been stated, that besides the ana¬ 
chronism, he is very unknightlfy as the times of the 
Knights were times of love, honour, and so forth. 
Now it so happens that the good old times, when 
Tamour du bon vieux terns, Tamour antique” 
flourished, were the most profligate of all possible 
centuries. Those who have any doubts on this 
subject iQay consult St. Palaye, passim, and more 
particularly vol. ii. page 69. The vows of chivalry 
were no better kept than any other vows whatso¬ 
ever, and the .songs of the Troubadours were not 
more decent, and certainly were much le.ss refined, 
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than those of Ovid.—The Cours d’amour, parle- 
mens d*amoar oude courtoisie etde gcntilesse/’ had 
much more of love than of courtesy or gentleness. 
—See Roland on the same subject ivith St. Palaye. 
—Whatever other objection may be urged to that 

most unamiable personage Ghilde Harold, he was 
so far perfectly knightly in his attributes—** No 
waiter, but a knight templar.’^ *—By the by, I fear 
that Sir Tristram and Sir Lancelot were no better 
than they should be, although very poetical per* 
sonages and true knights ** sans peur,’’ though 
not ** sans reproche.”—If the story of the insti¬ 
tution of the ** Garter*’ be not a fable, the knights 
of tliat order have for several centuries borne the 
badge of a Countess of Salisbury, of indiffemnt 
memory. So much for chivalry. Burke need not 
have regretted that its days are over, though Maria 
Antoinette was quite as chaste as most of those in 
whose honours lances were shivered, and knights 
unhorsed. 

Before the days of Bayard, and down to those of 
Sir .Toseph Banks (the most chaste and celebrated 
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of ancient and modern times), few exceptions will 
be found to this statement, and I fear a little in¬ 
vestigation will teach us not to regret these mon¬ 
strous mummeries of the middle ages. 

I now leave ‘‘ Childe Harold*’ to live his day, 
such as he is; it had been more agreeable, and cer¬ 
tainly more easy, to have drawn an amiable cha¬ 
racter. 11 had been easy to varnish over his faults, 
to make him do more and express less, but he 
never was intended as an example, further than to 
show that early perversion of mind and morals 
leads to satiety of past pleasures and disappoint¬ 
ment in new ones, and that even the beauties of 
nature, and the stimulus of travel (except ambi¬ 
tion, the most powerful of all excitements), are lost 
on a soul so constituted, or rather misdirected. 
Had I proceeded with the Poem, this character 
would have deepened as he drew to the close; for 
the outline which I once meant to fill up for him 
was, with some exceptions, the sketch of a modem 
Timon, perliaps a poetical Zeluco. 



TO lANTHE. 


Not in those climes where I have late been straying^ 
Though Beauty long hath there 'been matchless 
deem’d; 

Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dream’d, 

Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy seem’d: 

Nor, having seen thee, shall 1 vainly seek 

To paint those charms which varied as they beam’d— 

To such as see thee not my words were weak ; 

To those who gaze on thee what language could they 
speak? 

Ah! may’st thou ever be what now thou art, 

Kor unbeseem the promise of thy spring. 

As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 
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Love’s image upon earth without his wing, 

And guileless beyond Hope’s imagining! 

And surely she who now so fondly rears 
Thy youth, in thee, thus hourly brightening. 
Beholds the rainbow of her future years, 

Before whose heavenly hues all sorrow disappears. 

Young Peri of the West!—’tis well for^me 
My years already doubly number thine; 

My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on thee, 

And safely view thy ripening beauties shine; 

Happy, I ne’er sliall see them in decline, 

Happier, that while all younger hearts shall bleed, 
Mine shall escape tlie doom thine eyes assign 
To those whose admiration shall succeed. 

But mix’d with pangs to Love’s even loveliest hours 
decreed. 

Oh! let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle’s, 

Now brightly bold or beautifully shy, 

Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells, 

Glance o’er this page, nor to my verse deny 
That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh, 
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Gould T to thee be ever more than friend: 

This much, dear maid, accord; nor question why 
To one so young my strain I would commend, 

But bid me with my wreath one matchless lily blend. 

f 

Such is thy name with this my verse entwined; 

And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold's page, lanthe's here enshrined 
Shall thus be first beheld, forgotten last: 

My days once number'd, should this homage past 

Attract thy fairy fingers near the lyre 

Of him who hailed thee, loveliest as thou wast, 

Such is the most my memory may desire; 

Though more than Hope can claim, could Friendship 
less require ? 


I- 
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CANTO I. 

I, 

Oh) thou! in Hellas deem’d of heavenly birth, 
Muse I form’d or fabled at the minstrel’s will! 
Since shamed full oft by later lyres on earth, 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill: 
Yet there I’ve wander’d by thy vaunted rill; 

Yes! sighed o’er Delphi’s long-deserted shrine, * 
Where, save that feeble fountain, all is still; 
Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale—this lowly lay of mine* 
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II. 

Whilome in Albion's isle there dwelt a youth. 
Who ne in Virtue’s ways did take delight; 

But spent his days in riot most uncouth, 

And vex’d with mirth the drowsy ear of Night. 
Ah, me! in sooth he was a shameless wight, 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee; 

Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal companie, 

And flaunting wassailcrs of high and low degree. 


m. 

Ghilde Harold was he hight :-xbut whence his name 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say; 

Suffice it, tliat perchance they were of fame, 

.And had been glorious in another day: 

But (me sad losel soils a name for aye. 

However mighty in the olden time; 

Nor all that heralds rake from coflin’d clay. 

Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 

Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 
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IV. 

Ghilde Harold bask’d bim in the noon-tide sun, 
Disporting there like any other fly; 

Nor deem’d before his little day was /clone 
One blast might chill bim into misery. 

But long ere scarce.a third of his pass’d by, 

Worse than adversity the Ghilde befell; 

He felt the fulness of satiety: , 

Then loathed he in his native land to dwell, 

Which seem’d to him more lone than Eremite’s sad cell. 


V. 

For he through Sin’s long labyrinth had run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss, 

Had sigh’d to many though he loved but one, 
And that loved one, alas! could ne’er be his. 
Ah, happy she! to ’scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste; 

Who soon had left her channs for vulgar bliss. 
And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild his waste, 
Nor calm domestic peace had ever deign’d to taste. 
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VI. 

And now Childe Harold was sore sick at heart, 

And from his fellow bacchanals would flee; 

'Tis said, at times the sullen tear would start. 

But Pride congeal’d the drop within his ee: 

Apart he stalk’d in joyless reverie, 

And from his native land resolved to go, 

And visit scorching climes beyond the sea; 

With pleasure drugg’d he almost longed for woe, 
And e’en for change of scene would seek the shades 
below. 


vn. 

The Childe departed from his father’s haU: 

It was a vast and venerable pile; 

So old, it seemed only not to fall, 

Tet- strength was pillar’d in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome! condemned to uses vile I 
Where Superstition once had made her den 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile; 
And monks might deem their time was come agen, 
If ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy men. 
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vin. 

Yet of Mimes in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe HaTold*s bro 
As if the memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurk’d below: 

But this none knew, nor haply cared to know; 
For his was not that open, artless soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrW flow, 

Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 
IMiate’er this grief mote be, which he could not cont 


IX. 

And none did lore him—though to haU and boa 
He gather’d revellers from far and near, 

He knew them flatt’rers of the festal hour; 

The heartless parasites of present cheer. 

Yea! none did love him—not his lemans dear— ' 

I 

But pomp and power alone are woman’s care, 
And where these are light Eros finds a feere; 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 

t 

And Mammon wins his way whereSeiaphs might des 
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Childe Harold had a motherr-not forgot, 

Though parting from that mother he did shun; 

A sister whom he loved, but saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage begun: 

If friends he had, he bade adieu to none. 

Yet deem not thence his breast a breast of steel; 

Ye, who have known what *tis to doat upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal. 


XI. 

His house, his home, his heritage, his lands. 

The laughing dames in whom he did delight. 

Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands. 
Might shake the saintship of an anchorite. 

And long had fed his youthful appetite; 

His goblets brimm*d with every costly wine, 

And all that mote to luxury invite. 

Without a sigh he left, to cross the brine, 

And traverse PaynJjn shores, and pass Earth's central line. 
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The sails were filTd^ and fair the light winds blew. 
As glad to waft him from his native home; 

And fast the white rocks faded from h^s view, 

And soon were lost in circumambient foam : 

And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 
Repented he, but in his bosom slept 
The silent thought, nor from his lips>did come 
One word of wail, whilst others sate and wept, 
And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept. 


xm. 

But when the sun was sinking in the sea 
He seized his harp, which he at times could string. 
And strike, albeit with untaught melody, 

When deem’d he no strange ear was listening: 

And now his fingers o’er it he did fling,' 

And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight. 

While flew the vessel on her snowy wing, 

And fleeting shores receded from his sight. 

Thus to the elements he pour’d his last “ Good Night ’ 
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Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o*er the waters blue; 

The Night-winds sigh, the breakers roar. 
And shrieks the wild seamew. 

You Sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native Land—-Good Night! 


a. 

A few short hours and He will rise 
To give the Morrow birth; 

And I shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother Earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall; 
My dog howls at the gate. 
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Come hither, hither, my little page! 
Why dost thou weep and wail ? 

Or dost thou dread the billows' rage, 
Or tremble at the gale ? 

But dash the teaiwlrop from thine eye; 

Our ship is swift and strong: 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along.’’ 


4 . 

* Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear not wave nor wind; 

Yet marvel not. Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind; 

For 1 have from my lather gone, 

A mother whom I love, 

And have no friend, save these alone, 
But thee--and one above. 
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* My father blessM me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain; 
Bat sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come back again/— 

<< Enough, enough, my little lad! 

Such tears become thine eye; 

If 1 thy guileless bosom had 
Mine own would not be dry. 


6 . 

Gome hither, hither, my staunch yeoman 
Why dost thou look so pale ? 

Or dost thou dread a Fren<di foeman ? 

Or shiver at the gale?”— 

* Deem’st thou I tremble for my life 7 
Sir Ghilde, Tm not so weak ; 

But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 
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^ My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall, 
Along the bordering lake, 

And when they on their father call, 

What answer shall she make ?’•>- 
Enough, enough, my yeoman good, 
Thy grief let none gainsay; 

But I, who am of lighter mood, 

Will laugh to flee away. 


8 . 

For who would trust the seeming sighs 
Of wife or paramour ? 

Fresh feeres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o*er. 

For pleasures past I do not grieve, 

Nor perils gathering near; 

My greatest grief is that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear. 
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And now Vm in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea: 

But why should 1 for others groan, 

When none will sigh for me ? 
Perchance my dog will whine in vain. 
Till fed by stranger hands; 

But long ere I come back again, 

He’d tear me where he stands. 


10 . 

With thee, my bark. I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine; 

Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 
So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye darlu-blue waves! 

And when you fail my sight, 

Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves I 
My native Land—Good Night! 
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Oil) on the vessel flieS) the land is gone. 

And winds are rude in Biscay’s sleepless bay. 

Four days are sped, but with tibe fifth, anon, 

New shores descried make every bosom gay; 

And Gntra’s mountain greets them on their way. 
And Tagus dashing onward to the deep, 

His fabled golden tribute bent to pay; 

And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap, 

And steer 'twixt fertile shores where yet few rustics reap 


XV. 

Oh, Christ! it is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land! 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree! 

What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand I 
But man would mar them with an impious hand: 
And when the Almighty lifts his fiercest scourge 
’Gainst those who most transgress his high commam 
With treble vengeance will his hot shafts urge 
Gaul’s locust host, and earth from fellest foemen pur( 
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What beauties doth Lisboa first unfold I 
Her image floating on that noble tide. 

Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 

But now whereon a thousand keels did ride 

Of mighty strength, since Albion was allied, 

And to the Lusians did her aid afford: 

A nation swoln with ignorance and pride, 

Who lick yet loathe the hand that waves the sword 
To save them from the wrath of Gaul’s unsparing lord. 


XVII. 

But whoso ententh within this town. 

That, sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsdate will wander up and down, 

'Mid many ihln^ unsightly to strange ee; 

For hut and pdace show like filthily: 

The dingy denizens are reared in dirt; * 

He personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt, 

Though shent with Egypt’s plague, unkempt, unwash’d; 
unhurt. 
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CANTO i. 


PILGRIMAGE. 


xvin. 

* 

Poor, paltry slaves! yet born 'midst noblest scenes— 
Why, Nature, Traste thy wonders on such men ? 

f 

Lo! Gintra's glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen. 

Ah, me! what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 

To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than those whereof such things the bard relates, 
AVho to the awe-struck world unlock'd Elysium's gates 


XIX. 

The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown’d, 

To cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown'd. 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 

m 

The tender azure of the unruffled deep. 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough. 

The torroits that from cliff to valley leap, 

The vine on high, the willow branch below, 

Mix'd in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow. 

VOL. n. A 
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Then slowly climb the many-windmg way, 

And frequent turn to linger as you go, 

From loftier rocks new loveliness survey, 

And rest ye at our “ Lady's bouse of woe; ” • 
Where frugal monks their little relics show. 
And sundry legends to the stranger tell: 

Here impious men have punish'd been, and lo! 
Deep in yon cave Honorius long did dwell, 

In hope to merit Heaven by making earth a Hell. 


XXI. 

And here and there, as up the crags you spring, 
Mark many mde-carved crosses near the path: 

Yet deem not these devotion's offering— 

These are memorials frail of murderous wrath: 

For wheresoe'er the shrieking victim hath 
Pour'd forth his blood beneath the assassin's knife 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath; 

And grove and glen with thousand such are rife 
Throughout this purple land, where law secures not 
life. ’ 
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XXII. 

On sloping mounds, or in the vale beneath, 

Are domes where whilome kings did make repair; 

« 

But now the wild flowers round thena only breathe; 
Yet ruin’d splendour still is lingering there. 

And yonder towers the Prince’s pahiee fair: 

There thou too, Yathek! England’s wealthiest son. 
Once form’d thy Paradise, as not aw^re 
When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 
iHeek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to shun. 


XXID. 

Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of pleasure plan, 
Beneath yon mountain’s ever beauteous brow: 

But now, as if a thing unblest by Man, 

Thy fairy dwdling is as lone as thou! • 

Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide: 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaiuices on earth supplied; 

Swept into wrecks anon by Tune’s uogenfle tide! 
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Behold the hall where chiefs were late convened I 
Oh! dome displeasing unto British eye! 

With diadem higlit foolscap, lo! a fiend, 

A little fiend that scolFs incessantly, 

There sits in parchment robe arrayed, and by 
His side is hung a seal and saJde scroll, 

Where blazon’d glare names known to chivalry, 

And sundry signatures adorn the roll, 

Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with all his soUl. 


XXV. 

Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
Tiiat foil’d the knights in Marialva’s dome; 

Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled, 
And iuitied a nation’s shallow joy to ^oom. 
Here Fohy dash’d to earth the victor’s plume, 
And Policy regain’d what arms had lost: 

For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom! 
Woe to-the conqu’ring, not Hie conquered host, 
**Since Baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania’s coast! 
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XXVI. 

And ever since that martial synod met, 

Britannia sickens, Giutra! at thy name; 

And folks in office at the mention fr^t, 

And fain would blush, if blush they could, for shame. 
How wiU posterity the deed proclaim! 

Will not OUT own and feUow-nations sneer. 

To view the.se champions cheated of their fame, 

By foes in fight overthrown, yet victors here, 

Where Scorn her finger points through many a coming 
year? 


xxvn. 

So deem’d the Childe, as o’er the mountains he 
Did take his way in solitary guise: 

Sweet was the scene, yet soon he thought to flee, 

I 

More restless than the swallow in the skies: 
Though here awhile he learn’d to moralize, 

For meditation fix’d at times on him; 

And conscious Reason whisper’d to despise 
His early youth, mispent in maddest whim; 

But us he gazed on truth his aching eyes grew dim. 
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xxvm. 

To horse! to horse! he q[uits, for ever quits 
A scene of peace, though soothing to his soul: 
Again he rouses from ills moping fits, 

But seeks not now the harlot and the bowl. 
Onward he flies, nor fix’d as yet the goal 
Where he sliall rest him on his pilgrimage; 

And o’er him many changing scenes must roll 
Ere toll his thirst for travel can assuage. 

Or he shall calm his breast, or leani experience sage. 


XXIX. 

Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay, ^ 

Where dwelt of yore the Lusian’s luckless queen; 
And church and court did mingle their array, 

And mass and revel were alternate seen ; 

Lordliugs and freeres—ill sorted fry I ween! 

But here the Babylonian whore hath built 
A dome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen. 
That men forget the blood which she hath spilt. 

And bow the knee to Pomp that loves to varnish guilt. 
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XXX. 

O’er vales that teem with fruits, romantic hills, 

(Oh, that such hills upheld a freeborn race 1) 

f 

Whereon to gaze the* eye with joyapnce fills, 

Childe Harold wends through many a pleasant place. 
Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase. 

And marvel men should quit their easy chair. 

The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace, 

Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air. 

And life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share. 


XXXI. 

More bleak to view the hills at length recede. 

And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend: 
Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed I 
Far as the eye discerns, withouten end, 

Spain’s realms appear whereon her shepherds tend 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the trader knows- 
Now must the pastor’s arm his lambs defend: 

For Spain is compass’d by unyielding foes. 

And all must shield their all, or share Subjection’s wO' 
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Where Lusitania and her sister meet, 

Deem ye what bounds the rival realms divide ? 

Or ere the jealous queens of nations greet, 

Dotli Tayo interpose his mighty tide ? 

Or dark Sierras rise in craggy pride ? 

Or fence of art, like China's vasty wall ?—- 
Ne barrier wall, ue river deep and wide, 

Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall. 

Rise like the rocks that part Hispauia’s land from Gaul: 


XXXIII. 

But these between a silver streamlet glides, 

And scarce a name distinguisheth the brook. 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides. 

Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook, 

And vacant on the rippling waves doth look. 

That peaceful still 'twixt bitterest foemen flow; 

For proud each peasant as the noblest duke: 

Wdl doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low. ® 
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XXXIV. 

But ere the mingling bounds have far been passed 
Dark Guadiana rolls his power along 
In sullen billows, murmuring and 
So noted ancient roundelays among. 

Whilome upon bis banks did legions throng 
Of Moor and knight, in mailed splendour drest: 

Here ceased the swift their race, here sunk the strong ■, 
The Payuim turban and the Christian crest 
Mix’d on the bleeding stream, by floating hosts oppress’d. 

XXXV. 

(Ml, lovely Spain I renown’d, romantic land! 

Where is that standard which Pelagic bore, 

When Cava’s traitoiHsire first called the band 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic gore? 7 
Where are those bloody banners which of yore 
Waved o’er thy sons, victorious to the gale. 

And drove at last the spoilers to their shore ? 

Red gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent pale, ' 
While Afric’s echoes thrill’d with Moorish matrons’wail. 


2 . 
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Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale ? 

Ah! sitch, alas! the hero’s amplest fate! 

When granite moulders and when records fail, 

A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dubious date. 

Pride! bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate. 
See how the Mighty shrink into a song I 
Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee great? 

Or must thou trust Tradition’s simple tongue. 

When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does thee 
wrong ? 


xxxvn. 

Awake, yc sons of Spain 1 awake I advance! 

Lo! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries. 

But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance, 

Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies; 

Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 

And speaks in thunder through yon engine’s roar: 
In every peal she calls—“ Awake! arise! ” 

Say, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 

When her waring was heard on Andalusia’s shore ? 
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HftrL!—heard you not those hoofs of di'eadfnl note ? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath ? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking sabi% smote; 

Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves ?—the fires of death, 

The bale-fires flash on high j—from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 

Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel tiic shock. 


XXXIX. 

Lo! where the Giant on the mountain staiHl.s, 

His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 

With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands. 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon; 

Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now auon 
Flashing afar,—and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done ^ 
For on this mom three potent nations meet. 

To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most swee 
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By Heaven I it is a splendid sight to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroiden. 

Their various amis that glitter in the air I 
What gallant war«*hounds rouse them from their 1 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the pi-ey! 
All join the chase, but few the triumph share; 
The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 

And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array. 


XLI. 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice; 

Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high; 
Three gaudy standards Bout the pale blue skies; 
The riiouis are France, Spain, Albion, Victory! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, 

Are met—as if at home they could not die-» 

To feed the crow on TaUvera’s plain, 

And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 
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XLH. 

_ ^ 

Th^re shall they rot—^Ambition’s honour’d fools! 
YeS) Honour decks the turf that ^raps their clay! 
Vain Sophistry I in these behold the tools. 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts—to what ?--ra dream alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway ? 
Or call with trutli one span of earth their own, 
Save that wherein at last they crumble bone by bom 


xim. 

Oh, Albuera 1 glorious field of grief I 

As o’er thy plain the Pilgrim prick’d his steed. 

Who could foresee thee, in a space so brief, 

A scene where mingling foes should boast and blee 
Peace to the perish’d I may the warrior’s meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prolong! 

Till others fall where other chieftains lead 
Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng, 

And shine in worthless lays, the theme of transient son^ 
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Enough of Battle’s minions! let them play 
Their game of lives, and barter breath for fsime: 
Fame that ivill scarce reanimate their clay, 

Though thousands fall to deck some single name. 

In sooth ’tiiv'ere sad to thwart their noble aim 
'Who strike, blest hirelings I for their country’s good, 
And die, that living might have proved her shame; 
Perish’d, percliance, in some domestic feud. 

Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine’s path pursued. 


XLV. 

Full swiftly Harold wends his lonely way 
Where proud Sevilla triumphs unsubdued: 

Yet is she free—the spoiler’s wish’d-for prey! 
Soon, soon shall Conquest’s fiery foot intrude, 

w 

Blackening her lovely domes with traces rude. 
Inevitable hour! ’Gainst fate to strive 
Where Desolation plants her famished brood 
Is vain, or Ilion, Tyre might yet survive, 

And Virtue vanquish all, and Murder cease to thrive. 
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XLVI. 

But all unconscious of the coming doom', 

The feast, the song, the revel here abounds; 
Strange modes of meiriment the hours consume. 
Nor bleed these patriots with their country’s wour 
Not here War’s clarion, but Love’s rebeck sounds 

I 

Here Folly still his votaries enthralls ; 

And young-eyed Lewdness walks her midnight roui 
Girt with the silent crimes of Capitals, 

Still to the last kind Vice clings to the tott’ring wall 


XLVn. 

Not so the rustic—with his trembling mate 
He lurks, nor casts his heavy eye afar, 

k 

Lest he should view his vineyard desolate, 
Blasted below the dun hot breath of war. 

No more beneath soft Eve’s consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet: 

Ah, monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in the toils of Glory would ye fret ,* 

The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and Man be h« 
yet. 
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How carols now the lusty muleteer? 

V 

Of love, romance, devotion is his lay, 

As whiloine he was wont the leagues to cheer, 

His quick bells wildly jingling on the way ? 

No! as he speeds, he chaunts: “ Viva el Key!” • 

And checks his song to execrate Godoy, 

The royal wittol Charles, and curse the day 
When first Spain’s queen beheld the black-eyed boy, 
And gore-faced Treason sprung from her adulterate joy. 


XLIX. 

On yon long, level plain, at distance crown’d 
With crags, whereon those Moorish turrets rest, 
Wide scatter’d hoof-marks dint the wounded ground; 
And, scathed by fire, the green sward’s darken’d vest 
Tells that the foe was Andalusia’s guest: 

Here was the camp, the watch-flame, and the host, 
Here Hie bold peasant storm’d the dragon’s nest; 

Still does he mark it with triumphant boast, 

And points to yonder cliffs, which oft were won and lost. 
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And whoinsoe’cr along the path you meet* 

Bears in his cap the badge of crinison hue, 

Which tells you whom to shun and wliom to greet: 
Woe to the man that walks in public view 
Without of loyalty this token true: 

Shaiy) is the knife, and sudden is 'the stroke; 

And sorely would the Gallic foeman rue, 

If subtle poniards, wrapt beneath the cloke, 

Could blunt the sabre’s edge, or dear the cannon’s 
smoke. 


LI. 

At every turn Morena’s dusky height 
Sustains aloft the battery’s iron load; 

And, far as mortal eye can compass siglit, 

The mountain-howitzer, the broken road, 

The bristling palisade, the fosse o’er-flow’d, 
The station’d bands, tfie nevcr-vacant watch, 
The magazine in rocky durance stow’d. 

The bolster’d steed beneath the shed of thatch, 
The ball-piled pyramid, the ever-blazing match, 
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Portend the deeds to come:—^but he whose nod 
Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway 
A moment pauseth ere he lifts the rod; 

A bttle moment deigneth to delay: 

Soon will his legions sweep through these their way; 
The West must own the Scourger of the world. 

Ah, Spain! how sad will be thy reckoning>day, 
When soars Gaul’s Vulture, with his wings unfurl’d, 
And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades hurl’d. 


LIII. 

And must they fall ? the young, the proud, the brave, 
To swell one bloated Chiefs unwholesome reign ? 

No step between submission and a grave ? 

The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain ? 

And doth the Power that man adores ordain 
Their doom, nor heed the suppliant’s appeal ? 

Is all that desperate Valour acts in vain ? 

And Counsel sage, and patriotic Zeal, 

The Veteran’s skill, Youth’s fire, and Manhood’s heart of 
steel? 
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LIV. 

Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused, * 

Hangs on the willow her unstrudg guitar, 

And, all unsex'd, the Anlace hath espoused, 

Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war ? 
And she, whom once the semblance of a scar 
Appall’d, an owlet’s larum chilled with dread. 
Now views the column-scattering bay’net jar, 
The falchion flash, and o’er the yet wann dead 
Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake 
tread. 


LV. 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 

Oh! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark’d her black eye that mocks her coal-black v( 
Heard her light, lively tones in Lady’s bower, 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter’s power. 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza’s tower 
Beheld her amile in Danger’s Gorgon face, 

Thin the closed ranks, and lead in Glory’s fearful cha 
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Her lover sink»~>she sheds no ill-timed tear; 

Her chief is slain—she fills his fatal post; 

Her fellows flee—she checks their base career; 

The foe retires—she heads the sallying host: 

Who can appease like her a lover^s ghost ? 

Who can avenge so well a leader’s fall ? 

What maid retrieve when man’s flash’d hope is lost ? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 

Foil’d by a woman’s hand, before a batter’d wall ?' ‘ 


LVIl. 

Yet are Spain’s maids no race of Amazons, 

But form’d for all the witching arts of love; 

Though thus in arms they emulate her sons, 

And in the horrid phalanx dare to move, 

’Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove 
Pecking the hand tliat hovers o'er her mate: 

In softness as in firmness far above 
Remoter females, femed for sickening prate; 

H$r mind is nobler sure, her charms perchance as great 
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The seal Love’s dimpling finger hath impressed 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch:' 
Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nest, 

Bid man be valiant ere he merit such: 

Her glance how wildly beautiful! how much 
Hath Phoebus woo’d in vain to spoil her cheek, 

Which glows yet smoother from his amorous clutcl 
Who round the Nor^ for paler dames would seek ? 

How poor their forms appear! how languid, wan, ai 
weak! 


LIX. 

Match me, ye climes! which poets love to laud; 
Match me, ye harams of the land! where now 
I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud 
Beauties that ey’n a cynic must avow; 

Match me those Houries, whom ye scarce allow 
To taste the gale lest Love should ride the wind, 
With Spain’s dark>glancbig daughters-^eign to kno 
There your wise Prophet’s paradise we find. 

His black-eyed maids of Heaven, angelically kind. 
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Oh, thou Parnassus 1 ** whom I now survey, 

Not in the phrenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty! 

What marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 

The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse will wave 
her wing. 


LXI. 

Oft have 1 dream’d of Thee! whose glorious name 
Who knows not, knows not man’s divinest lore: 
And now 1 view thee, ’tis, alas I with shame 
That I in feeUest accents must adexe. 

When I recount thy WjOrsluppen of yore 
I tremble, and can only bend the knee; 

Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 

But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
In silent joy to think at last I look on Thee I 
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Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 
Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot. 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallowed scene, 

Which others rave of, thought they know it not ? 
Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot, 

And thou, the Muses’ seat, art now their grave, 
Some gentle Spirit still pervades the spot, 

Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 

And glides with glassy foot o’er yon melodious wave. 


Lxm. 

Of thee hereafter.—Even amidst my strain 
1 turn’d aside to pay my homage here; 

Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spain; 
Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear, 

And hail’d Hiee, not perchance witliout a tear. 
Now to my theme—but from thy holy haunt 
Let me some remnant, some memorial bear; 
Yield me one leaf of Daphne’s deathless plant, 
Nor let thy votary’s hope be deem’d an idle vaunt. 
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But ne’er didst thou, fair Mount! when Greece was 
young, 

See round tliy giant base a brighter choir, 

Nor e’er did Delphi, when licr priestess sung 
The Pythian hymn witli more than mortal fire, 
Behold a train more fitting to inspire 
The song of love, than Andalusia’s maids, 
liurst in the glowing lap of soft desire : 

Ah! that to these were given such peaceful shades 
As Greece can still bestow, thongh Glory fly her glades. 

LXV. 

Fair is proud Seville; let her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient days; 
But Cadiz, rising on the distant coast. 

Calls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise. 

Ah, Vice! how s<^ are thy voluptuous ways! 

% 

While boyish blood is mantling wlio can ’scape 
The fascination of thy magic gaze ? 

A Cherub>hydra round us dost thou gape. 

And mould tu every tasu thy dear ddusive shape. 
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When Paphos fell by Time—accursed Time! 

The queen who conquers all must yield to thee— 
The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm a clime; 
And Venus, constant to her native sea, 

I 

To .nought else constant, hither deign'd to flee i 
And fix'd her shrine within these walls of white: 
Though not to one dome circumscribeth she 
Her worship, but, devoted to her rite^ 

A thousand altars rise, for ever blazing bright. 


Lxvn. 

From mom till night, from night till startled Mom 
Peeps blushing on the Revel's laughing crew, 

The song is heard, the rosy garland worn, 

Devices quaint, and firolics ever new, 

Tread on each others kibes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns: 

Haught interrapts the riot, though in lieu 
Of txue devotion monkish incense bums, 

And Love and Prayer unite, or rule the hour by turns. 
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The Sabl»ath comes, a day of blessed rest; 

What hallows it upon this Christian shore ? 

Lo! it is sacred to a solemn feast: 

Tlark ! heard you not the forest^monarch’s roar ? 
Crashing the lance, he snuflfs the spouting gore 
Of man and steed, o’erthrown beneath his horn ; 
The throng’d Arena shakes with shouts for more; 
Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn. 

Nor shrinks tlie female eye, nor even affects to mourn. 


LXIX. 

The seventh day this; the jubilee of man. 

London! right well thou know’st the day of prayer 
Then thy spruce citizen, wash’d artizan. 

And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air: 

Thy coach of Hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair, 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl, 

To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow make repair; 

Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl. 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian Churl. 
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f 

Some o*er thy Thamis row the ribboiji’d fair, 

Others along the safer Turnpike fly; 

Some Richmond^hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 
And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 

Ask ye, Bceotian shades! the reason,why ? 

’Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 

Grasp'd in the holy hand of Mystery, 

In whose dread name both men and maids are sworn, 

And consecrate the oath with draught, and dance till 
mom. 

LXXI. 

All have their fooleries—^not alike are thine, 

Fair Cadiz, rising o'er the dark blue sea! 

Soon as the matin bell proclaimeth nine, 

Thy saint adorers count the rosary: 

Much is the Virgiv teased to shrive them free 
(Well do 1 ween the only vii^in there) 

From crimes as numerous as her beadsmen be; 

Then to the crowded circus forth they fare. 

Young, old, high, low, at once the same diversion share. 
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LXXII. 

The lists are oped, the spacious area clear’d, 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round; 
Long ere the first loud trumpet’s note is heard, 

Ne vacant space for lated wight is found: 

Here dons, grandees, but chiefly dames abound, 
Skill’d in the ogle of a roguish eye, 

Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound; 

None through their cold disdain are doom’d to die, 
As moon-struck bards complain, by Love’s sad archery. 


LXXffl. 

Hush’d is the din of tongues—on gallant steeds. 

With milk-white crest, gold ^ur, and light-poised 
lance. 

Four cavaliers prepara for venturous deeds. 

And lowly bending to the lists advance; 

Rich are their scarfs, their chargers featly jnunce: 

If in the dangerous game Uiey shine to-day, 

The crowd’s loud shout and ladies’ lovely glance, 

Best prize of be^r acts, they bear away, 

And all that kings or chiefs e’er gain their toils repay. 
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LXXIV. 

in costly sheen and gaudy cloak array'd, 

Hut all afoot, the light-liinb’d Matadore 

Stands in the centre, eager to invade 

The lord of lowing herds; but not before 

The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed o'er. 

Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed: 

His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 

Can man achieve without the friendly steed, 

Alas I too oft condemn'd for him to bear and bleed. 


LXXV. 

Thrice sounds the clarion; lothe signal falls, 
The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent Circle's peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 
Hie sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: 

Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail; red rolls his eye's dilated glow. 
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LXXVI. 

Sudden he stops; his eye is fix’d: away^ 

Away, thou heedless boy! prepare the spear: 

Now is thy time, to perish, or display 
The skill tliat yet may check his mad career. 

With wellxtimed croupe the nimble coursers veer; 

On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes ; 
Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear: 

He flics, he tvheels, distracted with his throes; 

Dart follows dart; lancc, lance; loud bellowings speak 
his woes. 


Lxxm 

Again he comes; nor dart nor lance ayail, 

Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse; 
Though man and man’s avenging arms assail, 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

a. 

One gallant steed is stretch’d a mangled corse; 
Another, hideous sight!' unseam’d appears, 

His gory chest unveils life’s panting source, 

Though deatli-struck. still his feeble frame he I'ears, 
Staggering,butstemmingall, his lord unharm’dhebears. 
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Lxxvm. 

Foil’d, bleeding, breatlde s$,. furious to the last, 

i 

Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 

’M.id urounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 
And foes disabled in the brutol fray: 

And now the Matadores around him play, 

Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand: 

Once more througli all he bursts his thundering way— 
Vain rage! the mantle quits the conynge hand. 
Warps his fierce eyfr—'tis past—he sinks upon the sand! 


LXXIX. 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
.Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 

He stops—he starts—disdaining to decline: 

Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries. 

Without a groan, without a struggle, dies. 

The decorated car appears—on liigh 
The corse is piled—sweet sigjht for Tulgar eyes— 
Four steeds that spam the rein, as swift as shy. 
Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by. 
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Such the ungentle sport that ofl invites 
The Spanish niairl, and cheers the Spanish swain. 
Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another’s pain. 

What private feuds the troubled village stain ! 
Though now one phalanx’d host should meet the foe, 
Enough, alas! in humble homes remain, 

To meditate ’gain.st friend.s tlie secret blow, 

For some slight cause of wrath, whence life’s warm 
stream must flow. 


hXXXI. 

But Jealousy has Bed ; his bars, his bolts, 

His wither’d centinel, Duenna sage! 

And all whereat the generous soul revolts, 

Which the stern dotard deem’d he could encage, 
Have pass’d to darkness with the vanish’d age. 

Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen 
(Ere War uprose in his volcanic rage), 

With braided tresses bounding o’er the green, 

While on thegaydance shone Night’s loTendoTingQueen? 
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Oh I many a time^ and oft, had Harold loved, 
Or di‘eaiu'd he loved, since Rapture is a dream; 
But now his wayward bosom was unmoved, 

For not yet had he drunk of Lethe’s stream ; 
And lately had he learn’d with tru^h to deem 
Love has no gift so grateful as his wings: 

How fair, how young, how soft soe’er lie seem, 
Full from the fount of Joy’s delicious springs 
Some hitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom 
flings. 


Lxxxm. 

Yet to the beauteous form he was not blind, 
Though now it moved him as it moves the wise; 
Not that Philosophy on such a mind 
E’er deign’d to bend her chastely>-awful eyes: 

But Passion raves herself to rest, or flies; 

And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb, 
Had buried long his hopes, no more to rise: 
Pleasure’s pall’d victim! life-abhorring gloom 

Wrote on his faded blow curst Cain’s unresting doom. 

3. 
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Still he beheld, nor mingled witli the throng; 

But view’d them not with misanthropic hate: 

Fain would he now have join’d the dance, the song 
But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate ? 
Naught tliat he s<iw his sadness could abate: 

Yet once he struggled ’gainst the demon’s sway, 

And as in Beauty’s bower he pensive sate. 

Pour’d forth this unpremeditated lay. 

To charms as fair as those Uiat soothed his happier day. 


TO INEZ. 


I. 

Nav, smile not at my sullen brow, 

Alas! ] cannot smile again; 

Yet heaven avert that ever thou 
Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain* 
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2 . 

And dost thou ask, what secret woe 
1 bear, corrodinf; joy and youth ? 

And wilt thou vainly seek to know 

A pang, even thou must fail to soothe ? 

3. 

It is not love, it is not hate. 

Nor low Ambition's honours lost. 

That bids me loathe my present state, 

And fly from all I prized the most: 

4 * 

It is that weariness which springs 
From all I meet, or hear, or see: 

To me no pleasure Beauty brings; 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 

5. 

It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore; 
That will not look beyond the tomb. 

But cannot hope for rest before. 
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Wliat Exile from himself can flee ? 

To Zones, tliough more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where-<Vr I be, 

The bliglit of life—^the demon Thought. 


Yet others rapt in plea.surc seem, 

And taste rf all 1 hat I forsaVe; 

Oh ! may they still of transport dream. 
And ne'er, at least like me, awake! 

a 

Through many a clime ’tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst; 

And all my solace is to know, 

Whatever betides, I'tc known the worst. 


What is that worst 7 Nay do not ask— 

In pity from the search forbear: 

Smile on—nor venture to unmask 
Man's heart, and view the HeU that’s there. 
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LXXXV. 

Adieu, fair Cadiz! yea, a long adieu! 

Who may forget how well thy walls have stood ? 
When all were changing thou alone wert true, 

First to be free and last to be subdued; 

And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude, 

Some native blood was seen thy 'streets to die; 

A traitor only fell beneath the feud; 

Here all were noble, save Nobility; 

None hugg’d a Conqueror’s cliain, save fallen Chivalry 


LXXXVI. 

Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate ! 
They light for freedom who were never free; 

A Ringless people for a nerveless state, 

Her vassals combat when their chieftains flee, 
True to the veriest slaves of Treachery: 

Fond of a land which gave them naught but life. 
Pride points the path that leads to Liberty; 

Back to the straggle, baffled in the strife. 

War, war is still the cry, “ War even to the knife I” 
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Yiif nvho would more of Spain and Spaniards know, 
Go, read whatever is writ of bloodiest strife: 
Wkate’er keen Vengeance urged on foreign foe 
Can act, is acting there against man’s life: 

From flashing scimitar to secret knife, 

War muuidelli there each weapon to his need— 

So may lie guard the sister and the wife, 

So may he make eacli curst oppressor bleed, 

So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed! 


LXXXVIII. 

Flows there a tear of pity for the dead ? 

Look o’er the ravage of the reeking plain ^ 

Look on the hands with female slaughter red; 

Then to the dogs resign the unburied slain. 

Then to the vulture let each corse remain} 

Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird’s maw, 

Let their bleach’d bones, and blood’s unbleachingstain 
Long mark the battle-field with hideous awe: 

Thus only may our sons conceive the scenes we saw! 
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LXXXIX. 

Nor yet, alas! the dreadful work is done, 

Fresh legions pour adowu the ^yrennees; 

It deepens still, the work is scarce begun, 

Nor mortal eye tiie distant end foresees. 

Fallen nations gaze on Spain ; if freed, she frees 
More than her fell Pizarros once enchain’d: 
Strange retribution! now Columbia’s ease 
Repairs the wrongs that Quito’s sons sustain’d, 
While o’er the parent clime prowls Murder unrestrain’ 


XC. 

Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 

Not all the marvels of Barossa’s fight, 

Not Albuera, lavish of the dead, 

Have won for Spain her well asserted right. 

When sliall her OUvo-Branch be free from blight ? 
When shall she breathe her from the blushing, toil 
How many a doubtful day shall sink in night, 

Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil, 

• <\ 

And Freedom’s strangen-tree grow natWe of the soil • 
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4iid thou, my friend! —since unavailing woe 

Bursts from my lieart, and mingles with the strain- 
Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low, 
Pride might forbid even Friendship to complain: 
But tlius uiilaureFd to descend in vain, 

By all forgotten, save the lonely breast. 

And mix unbleeding with tlie boasted slain, 

While Glory crowns so many a meaner crest! 
What hadst thou done to sink so peacefully to rest ? 


XCH. 

Oh, known the earliest, and esteem’d the most! 
Dear to a heart where nought was left so dear! 
Though to my hopeless days for ever lost, 

In dreams deny me not to see thee here! 

And Mom in secret shall renew the tear 
Of Consciousness awaking to her woes, 

And Fancy hover o’er thy bloodless bier. 

Till my frail frame return to whence it rose. 
And mourn’d and mourner lie united in repose. 
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xcm. 

Here is one fytte of Harold’s pilgrimage: < 

Ve ivlio of him may further sceli'to know, 

Sliall find some tidings in a future page. 

If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 

Is this too much 7 stern Critic! say not so: 
Patience! and ye shall hear what he beheld 
In other lands, where he was doomed to go: 

Lands that contain the monuments of Eld, 

Ere Greece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands were 
quell'd. 


END OF CANTO I. 




NOTES 


TO 

CHILDE HAROLD’S POiGRlMAGE. 

CANTO I. 


Note i. 

JPes ' sigh'd o’er Delphi's long-deserted shrine. 

Stanza I. line 6. 

The little village of Gastri stands partly on the site of 
Delphi. Along the path of the mountain, from Ghrysso, 
are the remains of sepulchres heirn in and from the 
rock: ** One,’* said the guide, ** of a king who broke 
his neck hunting.” His Majesty had certainly chosen 
the fittest spot for sudh an achievement. 

A little above Gastri is a cave, supposed the Pythian, 
of immense depth; the upper part of it is paved, and 
now a cowhouse. 

On the other side of Gastri stands a Greek monastery; 
some way above which is the deft in the rock, with a 
range of caverns difficult of ascent, and apparently lead* 
ing to the interior of the mountain; probably to the 
Gorycian Cavern mentioned by Pausanias. From this 
part descend the fountain and ^e ** Dews of Gastalie.” 
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Mote 3 . 

Jlnd rest YC at our Lady's house of woe," 

Stanza xx. line 4* 

The Convent of “ Our Lady of Punishment,” Nossa 
Seiiora (ie Pena* on the summit of the rock. Below, 
at some distance, is the Cork Convent, where St. Ho- 
uorius dug his den, over which is his epitaph. From 
the hills, the sea adds to the beauty of the view. 

Note 3. 

Throughout this purple land^ where law secures not life. 

Stanza xxi. line last. 

It is a well known fact, that, in the year 1809 , the 
assassinations in the streets of Lisbon and its vicinity 
were not confined by the Portuguese to their country¬ 
men ; but that Englishmen were daily butchered : and 
80 far from redress being obtained, we were requested 
not to interfere if we perceived any compatriot defend¬ 
ing himself against his allies. I was once stopped in. 
the way to the theatre at eight o'clock in the evening, 
when the streets were not more empty than they gene* 
rally are at that hour, opposite to an open shop, and in 
a carriage with a friend; had we not fortunately been 

Since tlie publication of this Poem, 1 have been informed 
of the misapprehension of the term Pfossa Seiiora de Pena. 
It was owing to the want of the tilde, or mark over the n, 
which alters the significaUon of the word: with it, Pena 
signlBes a rock; without it, Pena has the sense 1 adopted. I 
do not think it neceasaiy to alter the passage, as though the 
common acceptation affixed to it is ** our Lady of the Rock,” 
1 may well assume the other sense from the severities prac> 
tued there. 
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armed, I have not the least doubt that we should hare 
adorned a tale instead of telling one. The crime of as¬ 
sassination b not confined to Portugal: in SicUy and 
Malta we are knocked on the head at a handsome*average 
nightly, and not a Sicilian or Maltese b ever punished! 

Note 4* 

Befiold the hall where chiefs were late eoni^eneJ / 

Stanza xxiv. line i. 

The Convention of Cintra was signed in the palace of 
the Marchese Marialva. The late exploits of Lord 
Wellington have effaced the follies of Cintra. He has, 
indeed, done wonders: he has perhaps changed the 
character of a nation, reconciled rival superstitions, and 
bal&ed an enemy who never retreated before his pre¬ 
decessors. 

Note 5. 

F’et Mafra shall one moment claim delay. 

Stanza xxix. line i. 

Tlie extent of Mafra is prodigious; it contains a pa¬ 
lace, convent, and most superb church. The six organs 
are the mdst beautiful I ever beheld in point of decora¬ 
tion; we did not hear them, but were told that their 
tones were correspondent to their splendour. Mafra is 
termed the Escurial of Portugal. 

Note 6 . 

IVell doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
’Twixt him and Lusian slave^ the lowest of the tow. 

Stanza xxxiii. lines 8 and 9 . 

As 1 found the Portuguese, so 1 have characterized 
them. That they are since irapmved, at least in cou¬ 
rage, is evident. 
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Note 7 . 

When Cttva't traitor-sire first calCd the hand 
That dyed thy mmmtain streams with Gothic gore ? 

Stanui XXXV. linesi 3 and 4« 

CouDi J ulian’s daughter, the Helen of Spain. Pelagiuf 
preserved his independenrc in the fastnesses of the 
Asturias, and the descendants of his iollowers, after 
some centuries, completed theii' struggle by the conquest 
ol Grenada. 


Note B. 

])fo J as he speeds, he (haunts : *' h'it’a el hey I ” 

Stansa xlviii. liite 5. 

“ Viui el Roy Fernando!’*—Long live King Ferdi¬ 
nand ! is the chorus of most of llie Spanish patriotic 
songs; they are chiefly in dispraise of the old king 
Charles, the Queen, and the Prince of Peace. I have 
heard many of them; some of the airs are beautiful. 
Godoy, the Principe de la Pas, was born at Badajox, 
on the frontiers of Portugal, and was originally in the 
ranks of the Spanish Guards, till his person attracted 
the queen's eyes, and raised him to the dukedom of 
Alcudia, etc. etc. It is to diis man that the Spaniards 
universally impute the ruin of their country. 

« 

Note g. 

Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue. 

Which tells you whom to shun and whom to greets 

Stanza I. lines a and 3. 

The red codtade with ** Fernando Septimo” in the 
centre. 
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Note io. 

The hall-piled pyramid^ the et^er-hlazing match, 

Stansa li. liae last. 

All Tvho have seen a haltery vnll recollect the pyra¬ 
midal form in which shot and shells ‘are piled. The 
Sierra Morena was fortified in every defile through 
which I passed in my way to Seville. 

Note ii. 

FoWd bjr a ■woman's hand^ before a batter'd wall. 

Sunaa i\i. line last. 

Such were the exploits of the Maid of Saragoza. 
When the author wa.4 at Seville she walked dailj ou the 
Prado, decorated with medals and orders, by wmmand 
of the Junta. 

Note 12 . 

seal Lovds dimpling finger hath impress'd 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch, 

Stansa Iviii. lines 1 and a. 

Sigilla in memo impressa Amoris digitulo 
“ Vestigio demonslrant mollitudiRcm.” Aul. Gel. 

Note i3. 

Oh, thou Parnassus! 

Stanza lx. line t. 

These stanzas were written in Gastri (Delphos), at the 
foot of Parnassus, now called Atsutvem —^Liakura. 

Note i4- 

Pair is proud Seoitte ; let her country boast 
Her strength, he^ wealth, her site of ancient days. 

Stanza lEv, lines 1 and a. 

Seville was the HisfUts of the Romans. 
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!Note i5. 

Ash ye, Boeotian shades! the reason why ? 

Stauza Ixx. line 5 . 

Tliis was written at Thebes, and consequently in the 
best situation for asking and answering such a question; 
not as the birth-place of Pindar, but as the capital of 
Bceotia, where the first riddle was propounded and 
solved. 


Note i6. 

Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 

Stanza Ixzxii. line last. 

Medio dc funte leporum 

** Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribns angat.” Lee. 

Note ly. 

A traitor only fell beneath the feud. 

Stanza Ixixv. line 7. 

Alluding to the conduct and death of Solano, the 
Governor of Cadiz. 


Note 18. 

“ ar even to the knife 

Sianaa Ixxxvi. line last. 

War to the knife." Palafox's answer to the French 
General at the siege of Saragoza. 

Note 19. 

And thou, my friend! etc. 

Stanza xci. line i. 

The Honourable I*. W**. of the Guards, who died 
of a fever at Coimbra. I had known him ten years, 
iho hotter half of his life, and the happiest part of mine. 
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In the short space of one month I have lost her who 
gaye me being, and most of those who had made that 

being tolerable. To me the lines of Young are no fiction: 

% 

** Insatiate archer! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain. 

And thrice ere thrice yon moon had fill’d her horn^ 

I should have ventured a verse to the niemory of the 
late Charles Skinner Matthews, Fellow of Downing 
College, Cambridge, were he not too much above all 
praise of mine. His powers of mind, shown in the at¬ 
tainment of greater honours, against the ablest candi¬ 
dates, than those of any graduate on record at Cam¬ 
bridge, have sufficiently established his fame on the spot 
where it was acquired, while his softer qualities live in 
the recollection of friends who loved him too well to 
envy his superiority. 


yoL. u. 
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A ROMAUNT. 

t 


CANTO 11. 


I. 

CioME, blue-«yed maid of heaven!—^but thou, alas! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire— 

Goddess of Wisdom! here thy temple was, 

And is, despite of war and wasting fire, * 

And years, that bade thy worship to expire: 

But worse than steely and flame, and ages slow, 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the $acred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polish’d* breast 
bestow. * 
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Ancient of days! august Athena! TirheTe, 

Wliere are thy men of mi^t? thy grand in soul? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that 
virere; 

First in the race that led to Glory’s goal, 

They won, and pass'd away—is this the whole ? 

A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour! 

The warrior's weapon and the sophist's stole 
Are sought in yain, and o'er each mouldering tower, 
Dim with the mist of years, grey flits the shade of power. 

m. 

Son of the morning, rise! approach you here! 
Come—but molest not yon defenceless urn: 

Look on this i^t—a nation's sepulchre! 

Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer bum. 

Eyen gods must yield—religions take their turn: 
'Twas Joye's—'tis Mahomet's—and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his yictim bleeds; 

Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built or 
reeds. 
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IV. 

Bound to the eartli, he lifts his eye to heaven— 
Is’t not enougli, unhappy tiling! to know 
Thou art ? Is this a boon so kihdly given. 

That being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
Thou know*st not, reck’st not to what region, so 
On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 

s 

Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe ? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies: 

That little urn saith more than Uiousand homilies. 


V. 

Or burst the vanish’d Hero’s lofty mound; 

Far on the solitai 7 shore he sleeps: ^ 

He fell, and falling nations mouni’d around; 

But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 
Nor warlike-worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appear’d, as records tell. 

Remove yon skull from out the scatter’d heaps: 

Is that a temple where a God may dwell ? 

i 

Why even the worm at last disdains her shatter’d cell' 
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Look on its broken arcli, its ruin’d wall. 

Its clianibers dc.solate, and portals foul: 

Yes, lliis was onre Ambition’s aii^ ball, 

TLe dome of Tiiouglit, tlic palace of tbe Soul; 
behold throu{;h each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay u*ce.ss of Wisdom and of W’it 
And Passion’s host, tliat never brook’d control; 
Can all, .saint, .vigc, or sophist ever w'lit, 

People this lonely tower, this leiicment refit? 


VII. 

Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son! 

.Vll that we know is, nothing can be known.” 
W’hy should we shrink from what we cannot shun ? 
Each has his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
VS'itli brain-born dreams of evil all their own. 

Pursue what Chance or Fate prodaimeth best; 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron: 

There no forced banquet claims the sated guest, 
But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest. 
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Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore, 

i 

To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light! 

To hear each voice we fear’d to hear no more I 
Behold each mighty shade reveal’d to siglit. 

The Bactrian, Samian sage, and all who taught the righi 


IX. 

There, thou!—whose love and life together fled. 

Have left me here to love and live in vain*-~ 

« 

Twined with my heart, and can I deem thee dead, 
When busy Memory flashes on my brain ? 

Well—I will dream that we may meet again, 

And woo the vision to my vacant breast: 

If aught of young Remembrance then remain, 

Be as it may Futurity’s behest,. 

For me ’twere bliss enough to know thy spirit blest! 
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Here let me sit upon tbis massy stone, 

Tlic marble column’s yet unsbaken base ; 
lloiv, son of Saturn! was tliy fav’rite throne : ^ 
Mi^;)itiest of many such! Hence let me trace 
The latent (grandeur of tby dwelling place. 

It may not be: nor even can Fancy’s eye 
Eestore wliat Time bath labour’d to deface. 

Yet tliest? proud pillars claim no passing sigh, 
Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 


XI. 

But who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 
On high, where Pallas linger’d, loth to flee 
The latest relic of her ancient reign } 

The last, the worst, dull ^iler, who was he ? 
Blush, Caledonia! such tby son could be! 

9 

England 1 I joy no diild he was of thine: 

Thy free-born men should spare what once was free; 
Yet they could violate each saddening shrine, 

And bear these altars o’er the long-reluctant brine. ^ 
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XII. 

But most the modern Piet’s ignoble boast, 

To rive what Goth, and Turk, and Time hatif spared: ** 
Cold as the crags upon his native c6ast, 

His mind as barren and his heart as hard, 

Is be whose head conceived, whose hand prcpaivd, 
Aught to displace Athena’s poor remains: 

Her sons too weak the sacred shriiie to guard, 

Yet felt some portion clfi their mother’s pains," 

And never knew, till then, the weight of Despot's cliains. 


xni. 

Wliat! shall it e’er be said by British tongue, 
Albion was happy in Athena’s tears ? 

Though in thy name the slaves her bosom wrung, 
Tell not the deed to blushing Europe’s ears; 

The ocean queen, the free Britannia bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding land: 

Yes, she, whose gen’rous aid her name endears, 
Tore down tltose remnants with a Harpy’s hand, 
Which envious Eld forbore, and tyrants left to stand. 

4 - 
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Where was thine £gis, Pallas! that appalUd 
Stern Alaric and Havoc on their way ? ® 

Where Peleus’ son ? whom Hell in vain enthrall’d, 
His sliade from Hades upon that dread day, 

Bursting to light in terrible an'ay ! 

What! could not Pluto spare the chief once more, 
To .scare a second robber from his prey ? 

Idly he wander’d on the Stygian shore, 

Nor now preserved the walls he loved to shield before. 


XV. 

Cold is the heart, fair Greece I that looks on thee. 
Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust tliey loved; 

Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed 
By British hands, which it liad best behoved 
To guard those relics ne’er to be restored. 

Curst be the hour when from their isle they roved. 
And once again thy hapless bosom gored, 

4nd snatch’d thy shrinking Gods to northern climes 
abhorr’d I 
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XVI. 

But where is Harold ? shall I then forget 
To urge the gloomy wanderer o*er the wave ? 
Little reck’d he of all that men regret; 

Wo loved-one now in feign’d lament could rave i 
Wo friend the parting hand extended gave. 

Ere the cold stranger pass’d to other climes: 

Hard is his iieart w'honi.charms may not enslave 
But Harold felt not as in other times, 

And left without a sigh the laud of war and crimes. 


XVII. 

He that has .sail’d upon the dark blue sea, 

Has view’d at times, 1 ween, a full fair sight. 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be, 
The w'hite sail set, the gallant frigate tigiit; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right. 

The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 

The convoy spread like wild swans in tlieir flight, 
The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 

, $0 gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow. 
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xvm. 

And oh, the little warlike world within ! 

Tlie weU-reeved guns, the netted canopy, 9 
The hoarse command, the busy hamming din, 
When, at a word, the tops are mann’d on high: 
Harh to the Boatswain’s call, the cheering cry I 
While througli tlie seaman’s hand the tackle glides; 
Or school-boy MicLshipiiian that, standing by. 

Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 

^nd well the docile crew that skilful urchin guides. 


XIX. 

White is the glassy deck, without a stain. 

Where on the watch the staid Lieutenant walks: 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 
For tlie lone chieftain, who majestic stalks. 

Silent and fear’d by all—not oft he talks 
With auglit beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and Fame: but Britons rarely swerve 
From Law, however stem, which tends their strength 
to nerve. 
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XX. 

Blow! swiftly blow, thou keel-compelling gale! 

Till the broad sun withdraws his lessening i:ay; 

Then must the pennant-bearer slacken sail, 

That lagging barks may make their laty way. 

Ah! grievance sore, and listless dull delay, 

To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze I 
What leagues are lost before die dawn of day, 

Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas, 

The flapping sail haul’d down to halt for logs like these! 


XXL 

The moon is up; by Heaven a lovely eve! 

Long streams of light o’er dancing waves expand; 
Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids believe s 
Such be our fate when we return to land I 
Meantime some rude Arion’s restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love; 

A circle there of merry listeners stand, 

Or to some weMnown measure feally move, 
Thoughtless, as if on riioie they Stitt were fiw to rov< ^ 
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Through Calpe’s straits .survey the steepy shore i 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze! 

Liuds of the dark>H;ycd Maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld bciie.itli pale Hecate’s blaze ; 

How softly on tlie Spanish shore she plays, 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown. 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase; 
But Mauritania’s giant*<shadow$ frown, 

From mountaiii-clifT to coast de.scending sombre down 


xxin. 

’Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an end: 

The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal, 

Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 
Who with the weight of years would wish to bend, 
When Youth itself survives young Love and Joy ? 
Alas! when mingling souls forget to blend, 

Death hath but little left him to destroy! 

Ah! happy years! once more who would not be a boy? 
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XXIV. 

Thus bending o’er the vessel’s laving side, 

To gaze on Dian’s wave-reflected sphere; 

The soul forgets her schemes of Hope and Pride, 
And flies unconscious o’er each backward year. 
None are so desolate but something dear, 

Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear; 

A flashing pang! of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 


XXV. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene. 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dweU, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean j 
This is not solitude i ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores 
unroll’d. 
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But 'midst the crowd, tlie hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

\nd roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 

With none who Mess us, none whom we can bless 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought and sued; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude! 


XXVII. 

More blest the life of godly Eremite, 

Such as on lonely Athos may be seen, 

Watching at Eve upon the giant height, 

Which looks o’er waves so blue, skies so serene, 
That he who there at such an hour hath been 

Will wistful linger on that hallow’d ; 

Then slowly tear him from the ’witching scene. 
Sigh forth one wish tliat sucli had been his lot, 
Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. 
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xxvra. 

« 

Pass we the long, unvarying course, the tiack 
Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind; 

Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack, 
And each well known caprice of wave and wind; 
Pass we die joys and sorrows sailors find, 

Coop’d in their wing’d sea-girt citadel; 

The foul, the fair, the contrary, the kind. 

As breezes rise and fall and billows swell, 

Till on some jocund morn—^lo, land! and all is well. 


XXIX. 

But not in silence pass Calypso’s isles, ** 

The sister tenants of the middle deep; 

There for tlie weary still a haven smiles, 

Though tJie fair goddess long hath ceased to weep, 
And o’er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride: 

Here, too, his boy essay’d the dreadful leap ' 

Stem Mentor urged from high to .yonder tide; 
While thus of both bereft, the nymph-^^iuecn doubi 
sigh’d. 
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Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone: 

But trust not this; too easy youth, beware! 

A mortal sovereign holds iter dangerous throne. 
And thou inay’st find a new Calypso there. 

Sweet Florence! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would be tliine: 
But check*d by every tie, 1 may not dare 
To cast a worthless oifering at tliy shrine. 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine. 


XXXI. 

Thus Harold deem’d, as on that lady’s eye 
He look’d, and met its beam without a thought. 
Save Admiration glancing harmless by; 

Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote, 

Who knew his votary often lost and caught. 

But knew him as his worshipper no more, 

And ne’er again the boy his bosom sought: 

Since now he vainly urged him to adore, 

Well deem d the little God his ancient sway was o’er. 
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Fair Florence found, in sooth with some amaze, 

f 

One who, ’twas said, still sigh’d to all he saw, 
Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of her gaze, 

Wiiich Others hail’d with real, or mimic awe, 

Their hope, their doom, their punishment, their lavi 
All tljat gay Beauty from her bondsmen claims: 

And much slie marvelVd that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feign’d at least, the oft-told flames, „ 
Which, though sometimes they frown, yet rarely ang< 
dames. 


xxxin. 

Little Anew she that seeming marble-heart. 
Now mask’d in silence or withheld by pride, 
Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s art, 

And spread its snares licentious far and wide; 
Nor from the base pursuit had turn’d aside, 

As long as aught was worthy to pursue: 

But Harold on such arts no more relied; 

And had he doated on those eyes so blue. 

Yet nerer would he join the lover’s whining crew. 
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Not much he kens, I ween, of woman’s breast, 

‘ Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs; 
What careth she for hearts when once possess’d ? 
Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes; 

But not too iiuinbly, or she will despise 
Tlice and tliy suit, though told in moving tropes 
Disguise even tenderness, if thou art wise; 

Brisk Confidence still best with woman copes; 
Pique her and soothe in turn, soon Passion crowns 
hopes. 


XXXV. 

m 

’Tis an old lesson Time approves it true, 

And those who know it best, deplore it most; 
When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost:. 
Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost. 
These are thy fruits, successful Passion! these! 
If, kindly cruel, early Hope is crost. 

Still to the last it rankles, a disease, 

Not to be cured when Love itself forgets to please. 
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Away! nor lei me loiter in my song, 

For we have many a mottntaiup-path to tread, 
And many a varied shore to sail along, 

By pensive Sadness, not by Fiction, led— 
Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought; 

Or e’er in new Utopias were ared,' 

To teach man what he might be, or he ought; 
If that corrupted thing could ever such be taught. 


xxxm 

Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 

Though alway changing, in her aspect mild; 

From her bare bosom let me take my fill. 

Her neven-wean’d, though not her favour’d child. 
Oh! she is fairest in her features wild, 

Where no thing polish’d dares pollute her path: 

To me by day or night she ever smiled, 

Though I have mark’d her when none other hath, 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best 
wrath. 
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Land of Albania! where Iskander rose, 

Tlicine of the young, and beacon of the wise, 

And he his natne-«ake, whose oft>bafHed foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous einprize: 
Land of Albania! " let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men! 

The cross descends, Uiy minarets arise. 

And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
Tluough many a cypress grove within each city’s ken. 


XXXIX. 

Ghilde Harold sail’d, and pass’d the barren spot, ** 
Where sad Penelope o’erlook’d the wave; 

And onward view’d the mount, not yet forgot. 

The lover’s refuge, and the Lesbian’s grave. 

Dark Saj^ho! could not verse immortal save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fire ? 

Could she not live who life eternal gave ? 

If life eternal may await the lyre, 

That only Heaven to which Earth’s children may aspire 
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*Twas on a Grecian autumn’s gentle eve 
Ghilde Harold hail’d Leucadia’s cape afar; ’ 

A spot he long’d to see, nor cared td leave: 

Oft did he mark the scenes of vanish’d war, 

Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar; 

Mark them unmoved, for he would not delight 
(Born beneath some remote inglorious star) 

In themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight. 

But loathed the bravo’s trade, and laugh’d at martial 
wight. 


XLI. 

But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe. 

And hail’d the last resort of fruitless love, 

He felt, or deem’d he felt, no common glow: 

And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 

He watch’d the billows’ melandioly £ow, 

And, sunk albeit in thought as he was wont, 

More placid seem’d his eye, and smooth his pallid front. 
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Mom dawns; and with it stern Albania’s hills, 

Dark Suli’s rocks, and Pindos* inland peak, 

Robed half in mist, bedew’d with snowy rills, 
Array’d in many a dun and purple streak. 

Arise; and, as the clouds along them break, 

Ihsclose the dwelling of the mountaineer: 

Here roams the wolf, the ea§^ whets his beak, 

Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear. 

And gathering storms around convulse the closing year. 


xim 

Now Harold felt himself at length alone. 

And bade to Christian tongues a long adieu; 

Now he adventured on a shore unknown, 

Which all admire, but many dread to view: 

His breast was arm’d ’gainst Cate, his wants were few; 
Peril he sought not, but ne’er shrank to meet, 

The scene was savage, but the scene was new; 

This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet. 

Beat back keen winter’s Mast, and wdcomed snnuner'f 
heat. 
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Here the red cross, for still the cross is here, 

Though sadly scoiF’d at by the ciroumcised, 

Forgets that pride to pamper'd Priesthood dear; 
Churchman and votary alike despised. 

Foul Superstition! howsoe'er disguised, 

Idol, saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, cicv. 

For whatsoever symbol thou art prized. 

Thou sacerdotal gain, but general loss! 

Who from true worship's gold can separate thy dross ? 


XLV. 

Ambracia's gulph behold, where once was lost 
A world for woman, lovely, harmless thing! 

In yonder rippling bay, their naval host 
Did many a Roman chief and Asian king*^ 

To doubtful conflict, eertain slaughter brings 
Look where the second Cfcsar's tw^hies- rose I *® 
Now, Uke the hands that rear'd them, withering i 
Imperial Anarchs, doubHng human woes 1 
God ! was' thy globe ordain’d for such to Win and lose 
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I 

From the dark barriers of that ragged clime, 

Even to the centre of Illyria’s vales, 

Ghilde Harold pass’d o’er many a mount sublime, 
Through lands scarce noticed in historic tales; 

Yet in famed A.ttica such lovely dales 
Are *®®n; nor can fair Tempe boast 
A charm they know not j loved Parnassus fails, 

1 hough classic grouud and consecrated most, 

To match some spots that lurk within this lowering coast. 


XLvir. 

He pass’d bleak Pindus, Acherusia’s lake,'7 
And left the primal city of the land. 

And onwards did his further journey take 

To greet Albania’s chief,*® whose dread command 
Is lawless law j for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold s 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky bold 
Hurl their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold.'S 
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Monastic Zitza! from thy shady brow, 

Thou small, but favour’d spot of iioly ^und! 
Where-e’er we gaee, around, above, below, 

Wlutt rainbow tints, what magic charms are found! 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound*, 

And bluest skies that harmonize the whole: 

Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the 
soul. 


XLIX. 

Amidst the gi'ove that croWns yon tufted hill, 
Which, were it not for many a mountun nigh 
Rising in Itdiy ranks, and loftier still, 

Bfiglit well itself be deem’d of dignity, 

The convent’s white walls (j^ten fair on high: 
Here dwells ^e cale^r,*' nor rnde is be. 

Nor niggard of his cho&t ; the'passor by 
Is welcome still; nor hee&ss Will he flee 
From hence, if he delight kind Nature’s sheen to see. 
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Here in the sultriest season let him rest, 

Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees} 

Here vrinds of gentlest wing wiU fan his breast. 
From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze: 

The pbin is far beneath—oh! let him seize 
Pure pleasure while he can; the scorching ray 
Here piercetli not, impregnate with disease: 

Then let his length tlie loitering pilgrim lay. 

And gaze, untired, the mom, the noon, the eve away. 


LI. 

Dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight. 

Nature’s volcanic amphitheatre,** 

Chimaera’s alps extend from left to right: 

Beneath, a living valley seems to stir; 

Flocks play, trees wave, streams flow, the mountain fir 
Nodding above: behold black Acheron! 

Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 

Pluto! if this be hell I look upon. 

Close shamed Elysium's gates, my shade shall seek for 
none! 
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Ne city'.s towers pollute the lovely view; . 

Un.secn is Yanina, though not remote, 

Veil’d by the screen of hills: here men are few. 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot; 

But, peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth; and, pensive o’er his scatter’d flock. 
The little shepherd in his white capote 
Doth lean his boyish form along the rock. 

Or in his cave awaits the tempest’s shortlived shock. 


Lin. 

Oh! where, Oodonal is thine aged grove, 

Prophetic fount, and oracle divine ? 

What valley eclioed the response of Jove? 

What trace remaineth of the thunderer’s shrine ? 

All, all forgotten—and shaiU man repine 
That his frail bonds to fleeting life are broke? 

Cease, fool! the fate of gods may well be thine: 
Wouldst thou survive the marble or the oak ? 

When nations, tongues, and worlds must sink beneath 
the stroke! 
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Epirus’ bounds recede, aud mountains fail; 

Tired of up»gazing still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever Spring yclad in grassy dye: 

Even on a plain no humble beauties lie, 

Whore some bold river breaks the long expanse, 

And woods along the banks are waving high, 

Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance. 

Or with the moon-beams sleep in midnight's solemn 
trance. 


LV. 

The Sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit,*^ 

And Laos wide and fierce came roaring by ;*** 

The shades of wonted night were gathering yet, 
When, down the steep banks winding warily, 

Childe Harold saw, like meteors in the sky, 

The glittering minarets of Tepalen, 

Whose walls o’erlook the stream; and drawing nigh, 
He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 
Swelling the breeze diat sigh’d along the lengthening 
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He pass’d the sacred Haram’s silent tower, 

And undenieath the wide o’erarching gate 

» 

Survey’d the dwelling of this chief pf power, 
Where all around proclaim’d Ids high estate. 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, 

While busy preparations shook the court, 

Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santons wail; 
Within, a palace, and without, a fort: 

Here men of every clime appear to make resort. 


LVTI. 

Richly caparison’d, a ready rOw 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike $101*0 
Circled the wide extending court below : 

Above, strange groups adorn’d the corridor ; 

And oft-times through the Area’s echoing door 
Some high-capp’d Tartar spurt’d bis steed away: 
The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mingled in their many-hued array, 

While the deep war-drum’s sound announced the cl 
of day. 
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The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee^ 

With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 
And gold-embroider’d garments, fair to see; 
Tlie crimson-scarfed men of Macedon; 

The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 

And crooked glaive ; the lively, supple Greek ; 
And swarthy Kubia’s mutilated son ; 

The bearded Turk tliat rarely deigns to speak, 

ilaster of all around, too potent to be meek, 


LIX. 

Are mix’d conspicuous: some recline in groups, 
Scanning the motley scene that varies round; 

There some grave Moslem to devotion stoops, 

And some that smoke, and some that play, are found; 
Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground; 

Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate; 
Hark! from the mosque the ni^tly solemn sound, 
The Muezzin’s call doth shake the minaret, 

* There is no god but God!—to prayer—^lo! God is 
great! ” 
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Just Rt this season Rainazani’s fast 

Through the long day its penance did maintain: 

I ^ 

But when tlie lingering twilight hour was past, 

t 

Revel and feast assumed the rule again: 

Ifow all was bustle, and tlie menial train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous boait<l within; 
The vacant gallery now seem’d made in vain, 

But from the chambers came the mingling din. 
As page and slave anon were passing out and in. 


LXI. 

Here woman’s voice is never heard: apart, 

And scarce permitted, guarded, veil’d, to move. 

She yields to one her person and her heart. 

Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish to rove: 

For, not unhappy in her master’s love, 

And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares, 

Blest cares I all other feelings far above I 

I 

Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears, 

I 

Who never quits the breast, no meaner passion share 

5. 
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In Diarble-paved pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose, 

Whose bubbling did a genial freshness ding, 

And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 

Ali reclined, a man of war aud woes; 

Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace, 

While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face. 

The deeds that lurkbencath, and stain him with disgrace. 


LXIIT. 

it is not that yoa hoary lengthening beard 
Ill suits the passions which belong to youth; 

Love conquers age—so Hafii bath avenr’d, 

So sings the Teian, and be sings in sooth— 

But crimes that scorn th^ tender voice of Ruth, 

. Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In yeau's, have mark’d biiu with a tiger’s tooth; 
Blood follows blood, and, through their mortal span, 
To bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 
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*Mid many things most new to ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested here Lis weary feet, 

And gazed around on Moslem luxui^y, 

Till quickly wearied with that spacious seat 
Of Wealth and Wantonness, the choice retreat 
Of sated Grandeur from the city's noise: 

And were it humbler it in sooth were sweet; 

But Peace ahhorreth artificial joys, 

And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of bo' 
destroys. 


LXV. 

Fierce are Albania's children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature^ 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 

Who can so well the toil of war endure 7 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous need: 
Their wrath hew deadly! but their friendship sui 
When Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed, 
Unshaken rushing on where'er their chief n^y lead. 
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Childe Harold saw them in their chieftain’s tower 
Thronging to war in splendour and success; 

And after view’d them, when, within their power. 
Himself awhile the victim of distress; 

That saddening hour when bad men hotlier press: 
But these did shelter him beneath their roof, 

When less barbarians would have cheer’d him less. 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof— 

In aught that tries the heart how few withstand the 

I 

proof! 


LXVII. 

It chanced that adverse winds once drove his bark 
Full on the coast of Sub’s shaggy shore. 

When all around was desolate and dark; 

To land was perilous, to sojourn more; 

Yet for awhile the mariners forbore, 

Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk: 

At length they ventured forth, though doubting sore 
That those who loathe alike the Flunk and Turk 

r 

Might once again renew their ancient butdier-work. 
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% 

Vain fear! the Suliotes stretch’d the welcome hand, 
Led them o’er rocks and past the dangerous ^amp, 
Kinder than polish’d slaves though not so bland, 
And piled the hearth, and wrung their garments damp. 
And fill’d the bowl, andtrimm’d the cheerful lamp, 
And spread their fare; though homely, all they had: 
Such conduct bears Philanthropy’s rare stamp— 

To rest the weary and to soothe the sad, 

Dotli lesson happier men, and shames at least the bad. 


LXIX. 

It came to pass, that when he did address 
Himself to quit at length this mountain-land, 
Combined marauders half-way barr’d egress. 
And wasted far and near with glaive and brand; 
And therefore did he take a trusty band 
To traverK Acamania’s forest wide, 

In war well season’d, and with labours tann’d, 
Tfflhe did gfe^ white Achelous’tide, 

I 

And from his fuhher bank jEtolia’s wolds espied. 
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Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove, 

And weary waves retire to gleam at rest. 

How brown the foliage of the green hill’s grove, 

Nodding at midnight o’er the cahn bay’s breast, 

As winds come lightly whispering from the west, 

Kissing, not rufOing, the blue deep’s serene.— 

« 

Here Harold was received a welcome guest, 

Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene, . 

For many a joy could he from Night’s soft presence glean. 


LXXl. 

On the smooth shore the night-fires brightly blazed, 
The feast was done, the red wine circling fast,’** 

And he that UBawares had there ygazed 
With gaping wonderment had stared aghast; 

For ere night’s midmost, stillest hour was past 
The native revels of the troop began; 

Each Palikar*^ his sabre from him cast, 

And bounding-hand in hand, man link’d to man, 
Yelling their uncouth dirge, long daunced the kirtled 
clan. 
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LXXIl. 

I 

Childe Harold at a little distance stood 
And view’d) but not displeased, the reveliie. 

Nor hated harmless mirth, however rude: 

i 

In sooth) it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarouS) ifet their not indecent, glee. 

And, as the flames along their faces gleam’d. 

Their gestures nimble, dark eyesi flashing free. 

The long wild locks that to their girdles stream’d. 
While thus in concert they this lay half sang, ha 
scream’d; 


I. 

Tahboi/rgi ! Tambourgi! * thy ’larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant, and promise of war; 

All tiie sons of the mountains arise at the note, 
Ghamariot, Illyrian, and dark Suliote! 

I 

I 

I 

2 . 

Oh! who is more brave than a dark Suliote, 

'■ I 

In his snowy came.so and his shaggy capote ? 

# 

To the wolf and the vulture he leaves his wild flock r 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the ro I 


* Dnunmer. 
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Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forj^ive 
The fault of a friend, bid an epeniy live ? 

(jet those guns so unerring sudi vengeance forego ? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe ? 

4* 

Macedonia sends forth her invincible race; 

For a time they abandon the cave and the chase: 
But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o*er. 


Then the Pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves, 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves. 
Shall leave on the beach the long galley and oar. 

And track to his covert the captive on shore. 

6 . 

I ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 

My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy; 

Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair, 
And many a maid from her mother shall 
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7- 

1 love the fair face of tlte maid in her youth, 

Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall soothe; 

Let her bring from her chamber heil many-toned lyre, 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire. 

8 . 

Aemembcr the moment when Previsa fell,^* 

The shrieks of the conquer’d, the conquerors’ yell; 
The roofs that we fired, and the plunder we shared. 
The wealthy we slaughter’d, the lovely we spared. 

9- 

1 talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear; 

He neither must know who would serve the Vizier: 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne’er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 


10 . 

Dark Mucbtar his son to the Danidie is sped, 

Let the yellow«"hair’d‘*' Giaours t view'his horse>4ail' 
with dread; 

Yellow is the epithet given to the Russians. I 

f Infitlel. 

J florse-taik are the insignia of a Pacha. 
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When his Delhis'’'come (lashing in blood o’er the banks. 
How few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks! 


II. 

Selictar! f unsheathe then our chiefs scimitar: 
Tambourgi! thy ’larum gives promise of war. 
Ye mountains, that see us descend to the shore. 

Shall view us as victors, or view us no more! 


LXXni. 

Fair Greece I sad relic of departed worth! 

Immortal, though no more; though fallen, great I 
W^o now shall lead thy scatter’d children forth, 

And long accustom’d bondage uncreate ? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did await^ 

The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 

In bleak Thermopylae’s sepulchral strait— 

Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume. 

Leap from Eurota’s banks, and call thee from the tomb? 

* Horsemen, answering to our forlorn hope, 
f Sword-bearer. 
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LXXIV. 

Spirit of freedom ! when on Phyle’s brow 
Thou sat’st with HirasYbulus and his train« 
Gouldst thou forebode the dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties uf thine Attic jdain ? 

Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain, 

But every carle can lord it o*er t^y land; 

Nor rise thy sons^ but idly rail in vain, 

Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 
From birth till death enslaved; in word, in deed ur 
manned. 


LXXV. 

In all, save fonn alone, how changed! and who 
That marks the fire still ^rkling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their bosoms bam*d anew 
With tby unquenched beam, lost Liberty! 

And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That gives them back their fathers* heritage t 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly rigb, 

Nor solely dare encount^ hostUe rage, 

Or tear their name defiled from Slavery’s mournful ps 
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Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow ? 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought? 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? no! 

True, they may lay your proud despoilers low, 

But not for you will Freedom’s altars flame. 

Shades of the Helots! triumph o’er your foe! 

Greece! change thy lords, thy state is still the same; 
rhy glorious day is o’er, but not thine years of shame. 


Lxxm 

The city won for Allah from the Giaour, 

The Giaour from Othman’s race again may wrest; 

A 

And the Serai’s impenetrable tower 
Receive the fiery Frank,.her former guest 
Or Wahab’s rebel brood who dared divest 
The prophet’s tomb of all its pious spoil, 

May wind their path of blood along the West; 

But ne’er will freedom seek this fated soil, 

But slave succeed to slave through years of endless toil. 
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Yet mark their mirth—ere lenten days begin. 
That penance which their holy rites prepare 
To shrive from man his weight of mortal sin, 

By daily abstinence and nightly prayer; 

Bat ere his sackcloth garb Bepentance wear, 
Some days of joyaunceare decreed to all, 

To take of pleasaunce each his secret .share, 

In motley robe to dance at masking ball. 

And join the mimic train of merry Carnival, 


LXXIX. 

And whose more rife with merriment than thine, 
Oh Stamboul! once the empress of their reign? 
Though turbans now pollute Sophia's shrine, 

And Greece her very altars eyes in vain: 

(Alas! her woes will still pervade my strain I) 

Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throng, 
AU felt the common joy they now must feign. 
Nor oft I've seen such sight nor heard such song, 
As woo'd the eye, and thrill'd the Bosphorus along. 
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Lottd was the lightsome tamnlt of the shore. 

Oft Music ehftnged, hut never ceased her tone, 

And timely echoed back the measured oar, 

And rippling waters made a pleasant moan: 

The Queen of tides on high consenting shone, 

And when a transient breeze swept o*er the wave, 
’Twas, as if darting from her heavenly throne, 

A brighter glance her form reflected gave, 

Till sparkling billows seem’d to light the banks they lave. 


LXXXI. 

Glanced many a light caique along the foam, 

Danced on the shore the daughters of the land, 

Ne thought had roan or maid of rest or home, 

While many a languid eye and thrilling hand 
Exchanged the look few bosoms may withstand, 

Or gently prest, return’d the pressure still: 

Ohliovel young Love! beond in thy rosy hand, 

Let sage or cynic prattle as he will, 

These hours, and only these, redeem Life’s yearn of ill'l 
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But, midst the throng in merry masquerade, 

Lurk there no hearts that throb with secret pain. 
Even through the closest searment half betray’d ? 
To such the gentle murmurs of the main 
Seem to reecho all they mourn in vain; 

To such the gladness of the gammme crowd 
Is source of wayward thought and stern disdain: 
How do they loathe the laughter idly loud, 

And long to change the robe of revel for the shroud! 


Lxxxm. 

This must he feel, the true4>om son of Greece, 

If Greece one true-born patriot still can boast: 

Not such as prate of war, but skulk in peace, , 

The bondsman’s peace, who siglis for all he lost. 
Yet with smooth smile his tyrant can accost. 

And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword: 

I 

Ah! Greece \ they love thee least who owe thee mos 
Their birth, their blood, and that sublime record 
Of hero sires, who shame thy now degenerate horde! 
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When riseth Lacedemon*s hardihood, 

When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 

When Athens* children are with hearts endued, 
Wlien Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 
Then may*st thou be restored; but not till then. 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 

An hour may lay it in the dust: and when 
Can man its shatter'd splendour renovate, 

Kecall its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate 


LXXXV. 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods and godlike men! art thou! 
Thy vales of ever-green, thy hiUs of snow ^7 
Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite now: 
Thy femes, thy temples to thy surface bow. 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke by the share of every rustic plough: 

So perish monuments of mortal birth. 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth; 
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# 

Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the <;ave; 

Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 
Golonna’s cliffy and gleams along the wave; 

Save o*er some warrior’s half-forgotten grave, 
WJiere the gray stones and unmolested* grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 

While strangers only not regardless pass, 

Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh Alas! 


Lxxxvn. 

Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 
SWeet are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields; 

I 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds. 
The freeborn wanderer of thy mottntain*<tir; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds, 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is &iiv 

VOL. !I. 6 
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Where’er we tread ’tis haunted^ holy ground; 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 

And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone: 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon. 


LXXXIX. 

The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the same; 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord— 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundless hime 
The Battle-field, where Persia’s victim horde 
First bow’d beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword, 

As on the mom to distant Glory dear, 

When Marathon became a magic word; ’o 
Which utter’d, to the hearer’s eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s career. 
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XC. 

The flying Mede, hi» shaftless broken bow; ’ 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing s^ear; 

Mountains above, Eartli’s, Ocean’s plain below; 

Death in the front, Destruction in the rear! 

Such was the scene~what now remaineth here ? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow’d ground, 
Becording Freedom’s smile and Asia’s tear? 

The rifled um, the violated mound. 

The dust thy courser’s hoof, rude stranger! spurns 
around. 


XCI. 

Yet to the remnants of thy ^lendonr past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng; 
Long shall the voyager, with th’ Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright clime of battle and of song; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore 5 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young! 

Which sages venerate and bards adore. 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 
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The parted bosom clings to wonted home, 

If aught that’s kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 
He that is lonely hither let him roam, 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 

Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth; 

But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide, 

And scarce regret the region of his birth, 

When wandering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 

Or gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian died. 


xcni. 

Let such approach this consecrated land. 

And pass in peace along the magic waste: 

But spare its relics-—let no busy hand 
Deface the scenes, already how defaced! 

Not for such purpose were these altars placed: 
Revere tbe remnants nations once revered: 

So may our country’s name be undi^[raced. 

So may’st thou prosper where tliy youth was rear’d, 
By every honest joy of love and life endear’d! 
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For thee, who thus in too protracted song 
Hast soothed thine idlesse with inglorious lays, 

$0011 shall thy voice be lost amid the throng 
Of louder minstrels in these later days: 

To such resign the strife for fading bays— 

Ill may such contest now the spiri^t move 
Which heeds nor been reproach nor partial praise; 
Since cold each hinder heart that might approve, 
4 iid none are left to please when none are left to love. 


XCV. 

Thou too art gone, thou loved and lovely oue I 
Whom youth and youth’s affection bound to me; 
Who did for me what none lieside have done, 

Nor shrank from one albeit unwortliy thee. 

What is my being ? thou hast ceased to he I 
Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home, 

Who mourns o’er hours which we no more shall see—> 
Would they had never been, or were to come • 
Would he had ne’er return’d to find fresh cause to roam 
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Oh ! ever loving^ lovely, and beloved! 

Tloiv selfish Sorrow ponders on the past, 

And clin^ to thoughts now bt'tter far removed! 

Hut Time shall tear tliy shadow from me last. 

All thou could*.st have of mine, stern Death! thou hast; 
Tlu* parent, friend, and now the more than friend : 
Ne’er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast. 

And grief with grief continuing still to blend. 

Hath snatch’d the little joy tiiat life had yet to lend. 


XCVII. 

Then must 1 plunge again into the crowd, 

And follow all that Peace disdains to seek ? 
Where Revel calls, and Laughter, vainly loud, 
False to the heart, distorts the liollow cheek, 

To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak; 

StiU o’er the features, whidi perforce they cheer. 
To feign the pleasure or conceal the pique; 
Smiles form the channel of a future tear, 

Or raise the writhing lip with ill-dissembled sneer. 
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Wliat is the worst of woes that wait on age ? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow ? 
To view each loved one blotted from lifers page, 
And be alone on earth, as I am now. 

Before the Chastener humbly let me bow, 

O’er hearts divided and o’er hopes destroy’d: 
Roll on, vain days! full reckless rtiay ye flow, 
Since Time hath reft whale’er my soul enjoy’d, 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloy’d. 
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Note i. 

—Despite of war and wasting jirer— 

Stanza i. line 4> 

Part of the Acropolis was destroyed by the explosion 
of a magazine during the Yenetian siege. 

Note 2. 

But worse than steel and fiame^ and ages slow, 
is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
iJf men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polished breasts bestow- 

Stanza i. line 6, 

We can all feel, or imagine, the regret with which the 
ruins cities, -once the capitals of empires, are beheld; 
the reflections suggested by such objects are too trite to 
require recapitulation. But never did the littleness of 
man, and the vanity of his very best virtues, of pa¬ 
triotism to exalt, and of valour to defend his country, 
appear more conspicuous than in the record of what 
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Athens n'as, and the certainty of ivhat she now is. This 
theatre of contention between mighty factions, of the 
struggles of orators, tlie exaltation and deposition of 
tyrants, the triumph and punishment of generals, is 
now become a scene of petty intrigue and perpetual dis> 
turbauce, between the bickering agents of certain Bntish 
nobility and gentry. “ The wild foxes, the owls and 
serpents in the ruins ol‘ Babylon,” were .surely less de¬ 
grading than such inhabitants. The Turks ha\c the plea 
of conquest foi' their tyranny, and the Greeks have only 
sull'ercd the fortune of war, incidental to the bravest; 
but how are the mighty fallen, when two painters con¬ 
test the privilege of plundering the Parthenon, and 
triumph in turn, according to the tenor of each .succeed¬ 
ing firman! Sylla could but punish, Philip subdue, and 
Xerxes burn Athens; but it remained for the paltry 
antiquarian, and his despicable agents, to render her 
contemptible as himself and his pursuits. 

The Parthenon, before its destruction in part, by fire 
during the Venetian siege, had been a temple, a church, 
and a mosque. In each point of view it is an object of 
regard: it changed its worshippers; but still it was a 
place of worship thrice sacred to* devotion: its violation 
is a triple sacrilege. But • 

** Man, vain man, 

•< Brest in a little brief autliority, 

** Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.'* 

Noti 3. 

Far on the iolitaty shore he sleeps. 

Stanza v. line a. 

It was not always the enstom of the Greeks to bum 
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their dead; tlie greater Ajax in particular was interred 
entire. Almost all the chiefs became gods afier their 
decease, and he was indeed neglected, who had not an¬ 
nual games near his tomb, or festivals in honour of his 
memory by his countrymen, as Achilles, Brasidas, etc. 
and at last even Antinous, whose death was as heroic as 
his life was infamous. ‘ 


Noyfi 4* 

Here, son of Saturn! was thy fav'rite throne. 

SlaoKU line 3. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius, of which sixteen 
columns entirely of marble yet survive: originally there 
were i5o. These columns, however, ai'c by many sup¬ 
posed to have belonged to the Pantheon. 

a 

Note 5. 

And bear these altars o'er the long-reluctant brine. 

Stanza xi. line last. 

The ship was wrecked in the Archipelago. 

Note 6. 

To riue what Goth, and Turk% and Time hath spared. 

Stanza xii. line a. 

At this moment (January 3, 1809 ;, besides what has 
been already deposited in London, an Hydriot vessel is 
in the Pirasus to receive every portable relic. Thus, as I 
heard a young Greek observe in common with many of 
his countrymen—for, lost as they are, they yet leel on 
this occasion*—thus may Lord Elgin boast of having 
ruined Athens. An Italian painler of the first eminence, 
named Lusieri, is the agent of devastation; and like the 
Greek Jindem of Verres in Sicily, who followed the same 
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profession, he has proved the aWe instioinent of plundef. 
Between this artist and the French Consul Fauvel, who 
wishes to rescue the remains for his own government, 
there is now a violent dispute concerning a car employed 
in their conveyance, the wheel of which—I wish they 
were Imth broken upon it—^has been locked up by the 
Consul, and l^iisieri has laid his complaint before the 
Waywode. Lord Elgin has been extremely happy in his 
choice of Signor Lnsieri. During a residence of ten 
years in Athens, he never had the curiosity to proceed 
as far as Sunium, * till he accompanied us in our second 
excursion. However, bis works, as far as they go, are 
most beautiful; but they are almo.sl all unfinished. 
While he and his patrons confine themse]v'e.s to tasting 
medah, appreciating cameos, sketching columns, and 
cheapening gems, their little absurdities arc as harmless 
as insect or fox-hunting, maiden-speechifying, barouche- 

* Now Cape Colonna. In all Attica, if we except Athens 
itself and Marathon, diere is no scene more interesting than 
Cape Colonna. To the anticpiary and artist, sixteen columns 
are an inexliaustible source of observation and design j to the 
philosopher, the supposed scene of some of Platons conversa¬ 
tions will not be nnwelcotne; and the traveller will he stmek 
with the beauty of the prospect over Isfes that cmwn the 
yfCgean deep but for an Englishman, Colonna has yet an 
additional interest, as the actual spot of Falconer's Shipwreck. 
Pallas and Pluto arc forgotten, in the recollection of Falconer 
and Campbell: 

Here in the dead of night by Lonna's steep, 

The seaman's cry was heard along the deep." 

Tins temple of Minerva may he seen at sea from a great dit- 
umce. In two journeys, which 1 made, and one voyage to 
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driving, or any such pastime: but when they carry 
away three or four shiploads of the most valuable and 
massy relies that time and barbarism have left to the 
most injured and most celebrated of cities; when they 
destroy, in a vain attempt to tear down, those works 
which have been die admiration of ages, I know no 
motive which can excuse, no name which can desig^te, 
the perpetrators of this dastardly devastation. It was 
not the least of the crimes Ltid to the charge of Verres, 
that he had plundered Sicily, in the manner since imi¬ 
tated at Athens. The most unblushing impudence could 
hardly go farther than to affix the name of i ts plunderer 
to the walls of the Acropolis; while the wanton and 

Cape Colonna, the view fruni cither side, by land, *was less 
striking than the approach from tlic isles. In onr second land 
excursion, we had a narrow escape from a parQr of Mainuotes, 
concealed in the caverns beneath. We were told afterwards, 
by one of their prisoners subsequently ransomed, that they 
were deterred from attacking us by the appearance of my 
two Albanians: conjecturing very sagaciously, hut falsely, 
chat we had a complete gnar<l of these Amaouts at hand, they 
remained stationary, and dins saved onr party, which was 
too small to have opposed any effectual resistance. 

Colonna is no less a resort of painters than of pirates; 
diere 

** The hireling artist plants his paltry desk, 

^ And makes degraded Nature picturesque.” 

(See Hodgson’s Lady Jane Grey, etc.) 

But there Hatnre, with the aid of Art, has done that for her- 
aelf. I was fortunate enough to engage a very superior Ger¬ 
man artist; and hope to renew my acquaintance with this 
and many other Levantine scenes by the arrival of his per¬ 
formances. 
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uiK'less defacement of the whole range of .the basso- 
ielie\<js, in one coiupartmcnt of the temple, will never 
permit that name to be pronounced by an observer 
without cvccratiun. 

On this oci asion 1 speak impartially : 1 am not a col¬ 
lector or admirer of collections, consccpiently no rival; 
but 1 have some earl^ prepossession in favour of Greece, 
and do not think the honour of England advanced by 
plunder, whethei’ of India or Attica. 

Another noble Lord has done better, because he has 
done less: but some others, more or less noble, yet 
" all honourable men, ' have done best, because, after 
a deal of excavation and execration, bribery to the 
Waywodc. milling and countermining, they have dune 
notliing at all. AVe iiad such ink-shed, and wine-shed, 
which almost ended in bloodshed! Lord E’s “ prig,”— 
see Jonathan Wyldc for tlie definition of “ priggism,”— 
quarrelled with anoilicr, Gropius * by name (a very good 
name too for his busines.s), and muttered something about 
satisfaction, in a verbal answer to a note of the poor 
Prussian: this was stated at table to Gropius, who 
laughed, but could eat no dinner afterwards. The 
rivals were not reconciled when I left Greece. I have 

* Tins Sr. Groping was employed by a noble Lord for the 
sole purpose of sketching, in which he excels; but I am 
sorry to say, that he has, through the abused sanciiou of that 
most respectable name, been treading at humble distance in 
the steps of Sr. Ltisieri. A shipfol of his trophies was de¬ 
tained, and I believe confiscated at Constantinople in 1810, 
J am most happy to be now enabled to state, that ** this was 
not in his bondthat be was employed soldy as a painter, 
and that his noble patron disavows all connexion with hint; 
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reason to rcmemlMr thcii’ squabble, for diev wauled to 
fnake me iheii* arbitrator. 


Note 7 . 

Her, snm too weak the sacred shrine to guard, 

Yet fait some portion of their motherTt pains. 

Suiiza xii. Iinc!> ^ .uiii 8. 

T cannot resist availing myself oi‘ the perntission of my 
friend Dr. Clarke, whose name rcqiiiro.s no comment 
with the public, but whose sanction will add tenfold 
W'cight to my testimony, to imsert lh«* fc/llmving extract 
from a very obliging lettci' of his to mo, as a note to the 
almve lines; 

When the last of the Metopes was taken from the 
Parlhcuon, and. in moving of it, great poi't of the super- 
structure with one of the triglyphs was thrown down 
by the workmen whom Lord Elgin employed, the Disdnr, 
who beheld llie mischief done to the huilding, took Ins 
pipe from his mouth, dropped a tear, and, in a suppli¬ 
cating tone of voice, said to Lusieri; Ti'A«r !—I was 
present.” 

The Disdar alluded to was the father of liie present 
Disdar. 

except as an artist. If the error In the first and second 
edition of this poem has given the noble Loid a moineni’s 
pain, 1 am very sorry for it; Sr. Gropius has assnmed loi 
years the name of his ageul; and though 1 cannot much con¬ 
demn myself for sharing in the mistake of so many* 1 am 
happy in being one of the first to be undecciml. Indeed, 1 
luivc as much pleasure in contradicting this as 1 felt regret in 
slaiinp it. 
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Note 8. 

Where was thine Pallas! that appall’d 

Stern Alaric and Havoc on their wajr ? 

Stanza xiv. lines r and 

Accordiijgto Zoziinus, Minerva and Achilles frightened 
Alaric from the Acro|>oli5; but others relate that tlic 
Gothic king was nearly as mischievous as the Scottish 
peer.~<-Sec CflA.MiMR. 

Note 9. 

- J’/ic netted canopy. 

Stanza xviii. line 2 . 

The netting to prevent blocks or splinters from falling 
deck during action. 

Note 10. 

But not in silence pass Calypso's isles. 

Stanza xxix. line i. 

Goza is said to have been the island of Calypso. 

Note ii. 

Jjond of Albania! let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men / 

Stanzii xxxviii. lines 5 and 6. 

Albania comprises part of Macedonia, Illyria, Ghaonia, 
and Epiixis. Iskander is the Turkish word for Alexan- 
der; and the celebrated Scanderbeg (Lord Alexander) is 
alluded to in th;. tnird and fourth lines of the thirtv* 
eighth stanza. 1 do not know whether I am correct in 
making Scanderbeg the countryman of Alexander, who 
was bom at Pella in Macedon, but Mr. Gibbon terms 

him so, and adds Pyrrhus to the list, in speaking of his 
exploits. 
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Of Albailid Gibbon remai'ks, that a country '*' within 
sight of Italy is less known than the interior of Ame¬ 
rica.” Cirrunis(ance.s, of little consequence to men¬ 
tion, led Mr. llobhouse and myself into Uiat country 
before we visited any other part of the Ottoman domi¬ 
nions ; and with the exception of Major I.<eake, then 
officially resulenl at Joaunina, no other Engli.vhmeii 
have ever advanced beyond the capital into the interior, 
as that gentleman very lately assured me. Ali Pacha 
was at that time (Octolxir, 1809 ) carrying on waragaiii.st 
Ibrahim Paclia. whom he had driven to Berat, a strong 
fortress which he was then besieging : on oilr arrival at 
Joanniua wc were invited to Tepaleni, liis Highness's 
birth-place, and favourite Serai, only one day's distance 
from Berat; at this juncture the Vizier had made it bis 
head quarters. 

After some stay in the capital, we accordingly fol¬ 
lowed ; but tliough furnished with every aciximmoda- 
tion and escorted by one of the Vizier's secretaries, wc 
were nine days (on account of the rains) in accomplish¬ 
ing a journey which, on our return, barely occupied 
four. 

On our route wc passed two cities, Argjrrocastro and 
Libochabo, apparently little inferior to Yanina in size; 
and no pencil or pen can ever do justice to the scenery 
in the vicinity of Zitza and Delvinachi, the frontier 
village of Epirus and Albania proper. 

On Albania and its inhabitants 1 am unwilling to 
descant, because this will be done so much better by 
my fellow traveller, in a work which may probably pre¬ 
cede this in publication, that I as little wish to I'ollow 
as 1 tvould to anticipate liim. But soipe few observa¬ 
tions are necessary to the text. 
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l"lie Arnaouts, or Athanese, struck me forcibly by tbeir 
resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, in dress, 
figure, and manner of liting. Their very mountains 
seemed ('alcdonia with a kinder climate. The kilt, 
though white; the spare, active form; their dialect, 
Celtic in its sound, and their hardy habits, all carried 
me back to Morveu. No nation are so detested iind 
dreaded by their neighbours as the Albaiiese: the 
Greeks hardly regard them as Christians, or tlic Turks 
as Moslems; and in iact they arc a mixture of both, 
and sometimes neither. 'I'heir habits are predatory: all 
are armed; and the red-shawled Amaouls, the Monte¬ 
negrins, Chimariots, and Gegdus are treacherous; the 
others (ItfTer somewhat in garb, and essentially in cha¬ 
racter. As iar n't my own expericnc,e goes. C can s{>eak 
favourably. 1 was allendcd by two, an Infidel and a 
Mussulman, to Constantinople and every other part of 
Turkey which came within my observation , and more 
faithful in peril, or indefatigable in sei'vice, are rarely 
to be found. The Infidel was named Basiliiis, the 
Moslem, Dervudi Tahiri; the former a man of middle 
age, and the latter about my own. Basili was strictly 
charged by Alt Pacha in person to attend us; and 
Dervi.sh was one of fifty who accompanied us through 
the forests of Acarnania to the banks of Acheloiis, and 
onward to Mesitalunglii in £lolia. There I took bim 
into my own .service, and never had occasion to repent 
it till the moment of my depai‘ture. 

When in 1810 , after the departure of my friend 
Mr. H. for England, 1 was seized with a severe fever in 
the Morea. these men saved my life by frightening away 
n^y physician, who.«e thi'oat they threatened to cut if I 
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>vas not cured widun a given time. To tbis consolatory 
assurance of posthumous retribution, and a resolute re¬ 
fusal of Dr. Romanelli’s prcscriptioas, 1 attributed my 
recovery. 1 had left my last remaining English servant 
at Athens; my dragoman was as ill as myself*, and my 
poor Arnaouts nursed me with an attention which would 
have done honour to civilization. 

They had a variety of adventures; for the Moslem, 
Dervish, being a remarkably handsome roan, was always 
squabbling with tbe husbands of Athens; insomuch that 
four of the principal Turks paid me a visit of remon¬ 
strance at the Convent, on the subject' of his having 
taken a woman from the bath—^wliom^e had lawfully 
bought liowever-~a thing quite contrary to etiquette. 

BasUi also was extremely gallant amongst bis own 
persuasion, and had the greatest veneration for the 
church, mixed with the highest contempt of church¬ 
men, whom he cuffed upon occasion in a most heterodox 
manner. Yet he never passed a church without crossing 
himself: and I remember the risk he l an in entering 
St. Sophia, in Stambol, because it had once been a place 
of his worship. On remonstrating with him on his in¬ 
consistent proceedings, he invariably answeivd, our 
church is holy, our priests are thievesand then he 
crossed himself as usual, and boxed the ears of the first 
** papas” who refused to assist in any required opera¬ 
tion, as was dlways found to be necessary where a priest 
had any influeace witli the Gogia Bashi of his village, 
bdeed a more abandoned race of miso'eants cannot exist 
than the lower ordei's of the Greek dergy. 

^hen preparations were made for my return, roy 
Albanians were summoned to receive their pay. Basili 
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took his with an awkward show of regret at my intended 
departure, and marched away to his quarters with his 
bag of piastres. I sent for Dervish, but for some time 
he was not to be found; at last he entered, just as 
Signor Logotlieli, father to the ci-devant Anglo-consul 
of Athens, and some other of my Greek acquaintances, 
paid me a visit. Dervish took the money, but on a sud> 
den dashed it to the ground; and clasping his hands, 
which he raised to his i'orehead, rushed out of the room 
weeping bitterly. From that moment to the hour of my 
embarkation, he continued Ids lamentations, and all our 
efforts to console him only produced this answer, “ M« 

He leaves me.” Signor Logotheti, who never 
Wept before for any thing less than the loss of a para,'^ 
melted; the padre of the convent, ray attendants, my 
visitors—and I v erily believe that even ‘ ‘ Sterne's foolish 
fat scullion,” would have left her fish-kettle,” to 
sympathize with the unaffected and unexpected sorrow 
of this barbarian. 

For my own part, when I remembered that, a short 
time before my departure from England, a noble and 
most intimate associate had excused himself from taking 
leave of me because he had to attend a relation to a 
milliner's," I felt no less surprised than humiliated by 
the present occurrence and the past recollection. 

That Dervish would leave me with some regret was 
to be expected: when master and man have been 
scrambling over the mountains of a dozen provinces 
together, they are unwilling to separate; but his present 
feelings, contrasted with his native ferocity, improved 
my opinion of the human heart. 1 believe this almost 

* Para, about the fbtirdi of a farthing 
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feudal fidelity is frequent amongst them. One day, on 
our journey oyer Parnassus, an Englishman in my sei^ 
vice gave him a push in some dispute about the baggage, 
which he unluckily mistook for a blow ; he spoke not, 
but sat down leaning his head upon his hands. Fore¬ 
seeing the consequences, we endeavoui^ to explaui 
away the affi'ont, which produced the following answer: 
—“ 1 have been a robber, I am a soldier; no captain 
ever struck me; you are my master. I have eaten your 
bread, but by that bread! (a usual oath) had it been 
otherwise, I would hare stabbed the dog your servant, 
and gone to the mountains." So the aflair ended, but 
from that day forward he never thoroughly forgave the 
thoughtless fellow who insulted him. 

Dervish excelled in the dance of his country, conjec¬ 
tured to be a remnant of the ancient Pyrrhic: be that 
as it may, it is manly, and requires wonderful agility. 
It is very distinct from the stupid Romaika, the dull 
round-about of the Greeks, of which our Athenian party 
had so many specimens. 

The Albanians in general (I do not mean the cultiva¬ 
tors of the earth in the provinces, who hare also that 
appellation, but the mountaineers) have a fine cast of 
countenance; and the roost beautiful women I ever be¬ 
held, in stature and in features, we saw levelling the 
road broken down by the torrents between Delvinachi 
and Liboebabo. Their manner of walking is truly thea¬ 
trical ; but this strut is probably the effect of the capote, 
or cloak, depending from one shoulder. Their long 
hair reminds you of the Spartans, and their courage in 
desultory warfare is unquestionable. Though they have 
some cavalry amongst the Gegdes, 1 never saw a good 
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1^2! 

Arnaout horseman: my own preferred the English 
saddles, which, however, they could never keep. Rut 
on foot they are not to be snl^ued by fatigue. 

IVOTK 13. 

' . - ' ■ — And pass’d Ute barren spot^ 

H^hciv sad Penelope oi'erlook’d the wat^e, 

Stanza xxxix. lines t and ? 

Ithaca. 

Note i3. 

Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar. 

Stanza xl. line 5 < 

Actium and Trafalgar need no further mention. The 
battle of Lepanlo, equally bloody and considerable, but 
less known, was fought in the gulph of Patras; here the 
author of Don Quixote lost bis left hand. 

Note i4. ' 

And haiPd die last resort tffruitless love. 

Stanza xli. line 3. 

Leucadia, now Santa Maura. From the promontory 
(the Lover's Leap) Sappho is said to have thrown herself. 

Note i5. 

Many a Roman chirfand Asian king. 

Stanza xlv. line 4 * 

It is said, that on the day pi'evious to the battle of 
Actium, Antbtmy had thirteen kings at bis levee. 

Note i6. 

Look where dse second Ceesar't trophies rose! 

Stanza xlv. line 6. 

NicopoUs, whose ruins an most extensive,'is at some 
distance from Actium, where ihk wall of the Ehppodrome 
survives in a few fragments. 
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Not* 17. 

■ I I uicherusia's lake. 

Stanza xlvii. line 1 . 

According to Pouquevillc the Lake of Yanina; but 
Pouquevillc is always out. * 

Note i8. ' 

'Tn greet Atbanid*s chief. 

Stanza xjvii. line { 

The celebrated Alt Pacha. Of this extraordinary 
man there is an incorrect account in Pouqueville's 
Travels. 


Note 19. 

y^et here and there some daring mountain band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky' hold 

Hut I their defiancefar^ nor yields unless to gold. 

Stanza xlvii. line 7. 

Five thousand Sidiotes, among the rocks and in the 
castle of Suli, withstood 3o,ooo Albanians for eighteen 
years: the castle at last was taken by bribery. In this 
contest there were several acts performed not unworthy 
of the belter days of Greece. 

Note 20. 

Monastic ZiUa! etc. 

Stanza xlviii. line 1. 

The convent and village of Zitata are four hours journey 
from Joannina, or Yanina, the capital of the Pachalick. 
In the valley the river Kalamas (once the Acheron) flows, 
and not far from Zitza forms a fine cataract. The situa¬ 
tion is perhaps the finest in Greece, though the approach 
to Delvinachi and parts of Acamania and j&tolia may 
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contest the palm. Delphi, Parnassus, and, in Attica, 
even Cape Colonna and Port Raphti, are very infe¬ 
rior ; as also every scene in Ionia, or the Troad; I am 
almost inclined to add the approach to Constantinople; 
but from the difierent features of the last, a comparison 
can hardly be made. 

?]OTB ai. 

Here dwells the caloyer. 

Stanza xlix. line 6 

The Greek monks are so called. 

Note 22. 

Wature’s volcanic amphitheatre. 

Stanza li. line a. 

The Chimariot mountains appear to have been vol¬ 
canic. 

Note 23 . 

■' '■ ' " " Behold black Acheron! 

Stanza li. line 6. 

Now called Kalamaa. 

Note 24. 

■ ■ ' [n his white capote^ 

Stanza lii. line 7. 

Albanese doak. 

Note 25 . 

Thtt Sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit. 

Stanza Iv. line i. 

An ciently Mount Tomarus* 

Note 26. 

A ltd Laos wide and fierce came roaring by. 

Stanza Iv. line n. 

The river Laos was fi)U at the time the author passed 
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it; auH, immediately above Tepaleen, was to tlie eye as 
wide as the Thames at Westtninsler; at lea.st in the opi¬ 
nion of the author and his fellow-traveller, Mr. Hob- 
house. In the summer it must lie much narrower. It 
certainly is the hiiestrivcr in the Levant; neither Ache- 
loiis, Alpheus, Acheron, Scarnauder nor Caysler, ap¬ 
proached it in breadth or beauty. 

Note 27. 

ji4ndJelloW'Counlrymen have stood aloof. 

Siaiu.t Nti ii'.ic 8. 

Alluding to the wreckers of Cornwall. 

Note 28. 

■ .... 77ic red wine circling fast. 

Slan/.a Ixxi. line a. 

The Albanian Mussulmans do not abstain from wine, 
and indeed very few of the others* 

Note 29. 

Each Palikar his sabre from him cast. 

Stanza Ixxi. line •j. 

Palikar, shortened when addressed to a single ]>emu, 
from nsthiKMftj a general name for a soldier amongst tlie 
Greeks and Albanese who speak Romaic—it means pro¬ 
perly “ a lad.” 

Note 5 o. 

fP'hile ^us in concert, etc. 

Stanza Ixxti. line last. 

As a specimen of the Albanian or Amaout dialect of 
the lllyric,! here insert two of their most popular choral 
.songs, which are generally chanted in daadng by men 

▼OTy. If, n 

M 
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or women indiscriminately. The first words are merely 
a kind of chorus without meaning, like some in our own 
and all other languages. 


Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, 

Naciatiira, popuso. 

a. 

Naciarura na civin 
Ha \)en dcrini ti hio. 

0 . 

lla pc uderi oscrolini 
Ti \in li mar servclini. 

4 ‘ 

Caliriote me surmc 
Ea ha pe pse dua live. 


Ruo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, 
Gi egem spirta esimii'O. 

6 . 

Caliriote vu le funde 
Ede vele tundc tunde. 


Caliriote me surme 
Ti mi put e poi mi le. 


Lo, Lo, 1 come, 1 come; be 
thou silent. 

T come, I run; open the 
door that I may enter. 

3. 

Open the door by halves, 

tliat 1 may take my turban. 

4 - 

Caliriotes* with the dark 
eyes, open the gate that 
I may enter. 

5. 

Lo, Lo, 1 hear thee, my 
soul. 

6 . 

An Amaout girl, in costly 
garb, walks with grace¬ 
ful pride. 

7- 

Caliriot maid of the dark 
eyes, give me a kiss. 


^ The Albanese, particularly the women, are freguently 
termed Calmotes;^ for what reason 1 in^ired in rain. 
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8 . 

Se ti puta citi niora 
Si mi fi ni vcii udo gia. 


Ya le ui i] che atdale 
Celo more, more celo. 

10 . 

Plu hari U tirete 
Plu huron cia pra seti. 


8 . 

If I have kissed thee, what 
hast thou gained'^ My 
soul is consumed with 
fire. 

I 

9 - 

Dance lightly, more gently, 
and gently still. 

to. 

Make not so much dust lo 
destroy your embroidered 
hose. 


The last stanza would puzzle a commentator: the men 
have certainly buskins of the most beautiful texture, but 
the ladies (to whom the above is supposed to be ad¬ 
dressed) have nothing under their little yellow boots and 
slippers but a well-turned and sometimes very white 
ancle. The Arinout girb are much handsomer than the 
Greeks, and their dress b far more picturesque. They 
preserve their shape much longer abo, from being al¬ 
ways in the open air. It b to be observed that the Ar- 
naout b not a written language; the words of this song, 
therefore, as well as the one which follows, are spelt ac¬ 
cording to their pronunobtion. They are cx>pie<l by one 
who speaks and understands the dialect perfectly, and 
who b a native of Athens* 


Ndi sefda tinde ulavossa 1 am wounded by thy love, 
Vettiffli upri vi lofia. and have loved but to 

scorch mjseir. 
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2 . 

Ah vaisisso mi privi lofse 
Si ini rini mi la voase. 

3. 

Uli tasa roba stiia 
Sitti eve tulati dua. 

Roba stinori ssidua 
Qu mi siai velli dua. 

5. 

Qortniiii dua civileni 
Rubu ti siarnii liUll cui. 

6 . 

Utara pisa vaisisso me sirai 
rin ti hapti 

Eli mi hire a piste si gui 
dendi'oi tiltali. 


2 . 

Thou hast consumed me! 
Ah, maid! thou hast 
struck me to the heart. 

3. 

J have said I wish no dowry, 
but thine eyes and eye¬ 
lashes. 

4- 

The accursed dowry I want 
not, Imi thee only. 

5. 

Give me thy charms, and 
let the portion feed the 
flames. 

6 . 

I have loved thee, maid, 
with a sincere soul, but 
thou hast left me like a 
withered tree. 


Udi Tura udorini udiri ci- If I have placed my hand 
cova cilti mora on thv bosom, what have 

Udorini talti holloa u ede 1 gained! my hand is 
caimoni mora. withdrawn, but retains 

the flame. 

1 believe the two last stanzas, as they are in a different 
measure, ought to belong to another ballad. An idea 
sometliing similar to the thought in the last lines was ex¬ 
pressed by Socrates, whose arm having come in contact 
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with one of his vV«k«Atioi," Critobulus or Cleobiilusy 
the philosopher complained of a shooting pain as far as 
his shoulder for some days after, and therefore very 
profierly resolved to teach his disciples in future without 
touching them. 

f 

Note3i. 1 

Tambourgi! Tamhourgi I thy 'larum afar, etc. 

Sung, Stanza i. line i. 

These stanzas are partly taken from dif&rent Albanese 
songs, as f ar as I was able to make them out by the expo¬ 
sition of tlie Albanese in Romaic and Italian.* 

Note Si. 

Jtemember the moment when Previsa fell. 

Song, Sianza S. line r. 

It was taken by storm from the French. 

Note 33. 

Fair Greece! sad relic tf departed worOs, etc. 

Stanza Ixxiti. line i. 

Some thoughts on this subject will be found in the sub¬ 
joined papers. 

■ 

Note 34- 

Spirit cffreedom! when on Phyle's brow 
Thou safst with Thrasyhulus and his Vain. 

Stanza Ixxiv. lines i and a. 

Phyle, whidi commands a beautiful view of Athens, 
has still considerable remains; it was seized by Thrasy- 
bulus previous to the expulsion of the Thirty, 
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Note 55. 

Receive the fiery Frank, her former /ptest. 

Stfinza Itw'ii. linr 4 > 

When lakcn hy ihc Latins, and retained for several 
voars.—See GiBbOjr. 

•i^ 

Note 36. 

y7ie prophet's pjmb of all its pious spoil. 

Stanza ixixvii. Hue 6. 

Alecca and Medina tvere taken some time ago by the 
Waliabecs, a seel yearly increasing. 

Note Sy. 

Thy vales of ever^green, thy hills o/'snow'-— 

Slanz.'i Kxxv. lino 3 . 

On m.iny of the mountains, particularly Tdakura, the 
snow ne>t:r is entirely melted, nulNvilhstandiog the in- 
toiLse heat of the suuijnci ; but 1 never saw it lie on the 
plains even m win let. 

Note 58. 

Save \vhere some solitary column mourns 

jihove its prostrate brethren of the cave. 

Slunza Ixxxri. lines i and 3. 

Of Mount Pcntclicus. from whence the marble was 
dug that constructed the public edifices of Athens. The 
modern name is Mount Mcndeli. A ii immense cave formed 
by the quarries still remains, and will till the end of time. 

Note Zg . 

IFhen Marathon became a magic •wonl-~~ 

Stanza bixxix. line 7. 

Siste Yiuior—lieroa ealcas! '* was the epitaph on 
the famous Count Merci ;'-~*’what then must be oui* fed.- 
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mgs when standing on the tumulus of the two hundred 
(Greeks) who fell on Marathon ? The principal barrow 
has recently been opened by Fauvcl; few or no relics, as 
vases, etc. were found by the excavator. The plain of 
Marathon was oflered to me for sale at the sum of sixteen 
thousand piastres, about nine hundred pounds! Alas! 
—“ Expende—quot libras in duce summo^invcnies! ” 
—was the dust of MUtiades worth no more ? it could 
scarcely have fetched less if sold by weight, 

PAPERS REFERRED TO BY NOTE 33. 

1 . 

Before 1 say any thing about a city of which every 
body, traveller or not, has thought it necessary to say 
something, I will request Miss Owenson, when she next 
borrows an Athenian heroine for her four volumes, to 
have the goodness to marry her to somebody more of a 
gentleman than a “ Disdar Aga” (who by the by is not 
an Aga), the most impolite of petty officers, the greatest 
patron of larceny Athens ever saw (except Lord E.), and 
the unworthy occupant of the Acropolis, on a handsome 
annual stipend of i5o piastres (eight pounds sterling), out 
of which he has only to pay his garrison, the most ill- 
regulated corps in the ill-regulated Ottoman Empire. 
I speak it tenderly, seeing I was once the cause of the 
husband of “ Ida of Atlieus ” nearly suffering the basti¬ 
nado ; and because the said ’ ‘ Disdar ” is a turbulent 
husband, and beats his wife, so that I exhort and beseech 
Miss Owenson to sue for a separate maintenance in behalf 
of “ Ida ” Having premised thus much, on a matter of 
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.such import 10 the readers of romances, I may novr leave 
Ida, to menlioii her birth-place; 

Setting a.side the magic of the name, ond all those asso¬ 
ciations ^vliich it would he iiedanUc and' superfluous to 
recapitulate, the very situation of Athens would render it 
the favounle ol all who have e^cs (or art or nature. The 
climate, to me at least, appeared a perpetual spring; dur¬ 
ing eight months I uocr passed a day witiioul being as 
many hours on horseback : rain is extremely rare, snow 
never lies in the plains, and a cloudy day is an agreeable 
rarity. In Spain, I'orlugal, aud every part of the cast 
which IVisited, except lonh'i aud Attica, I perceived no 
such superiority of climate to our onn; and at Constan¬ 
tinople, wlierc 1 piissed May, June, and part of July 
(i 8 i 0 ', you iniglit “ duniu the climate, aud complain of 
spleen," li'c <!ays out of seven. 

The ah' ol the More.i is heavy and unwholesome, but 
the luoiiicut you pass the isthmus in the direction of 
Megara the change is strikingly perceptible. But I fear 
I lesiod w ill stiU he found correct in his description of a 
Boeotian winter. 

We found at liivadia an ** e.sprit fort" in a Greek 
bishog, of all free-thinkers ! This worthy hypocrite ral¬ 
lied bis own I'eligion with great intrepidity (but not before 
his flock', aud talked of a mass as a Coglioneria." It 
was impossible to think better of him for this: but, for a 
Boeotian, he was brisk witli all his absurdity. This phe¬ 
nomenon (witJi the exception indeed of Thebes, the re¬ 
mains of Chicronea, the plain of Plutea, Orchomenus, 
Livadia, and it*! nominal cave of Trophonius), was the 

only reniurkahle thing we saw before we passed Mount 
Cither on, 
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The fountain of Diree turns a mill: at least, my com— 
panion (who, resolving to be at once cleanly and classical, 
batlicd in it) pronounced it to be the i'ountain of Dirce, 
and any body who thinks it worth while may contradict 
him. At Caslri we drank of half a dozen streamlets, 
some not of the- purest, before we decided to our ^atis* 
faction which was the true Gas talian, and even that had a 
villanoiis twang, probably from tlie snow, though it did 
not throw us into an epic fever, like poor Dr, Chaudlej’. 

From Fort Phyle, of which large remains still exist, 
tlte Plain of Athens, Pentelicus, Hymetlus, the JEgean, 
and the Acropolis, burst upon the eye at once, in my 
opinion, a more glorious prospect than even Gintra or 
Istainbol. Not the view from the Troad, with Ida, the 
Hellespont, and the more distant Mount Alhos, can equal 
it, though so superior in extent. 

I heard much of the beauty of Arcadia, but excepting 
the view from the monastery of Megaspelion (which is 
inferior to Zitza in a command of country), and the de¬ 
scent from the mountains on the way from TripoUtza to 
Argos, Arcadia has little to recommend it beyond the 
name, 

“ 'Stcrnitiir, ct d«/ces moriens reoiiniscilur Argos.” 

Virgil could have put this into the mouth of none but an 
Argive; and (with reverence be it spoken) it does not 
deserve the epithet. And if the Polyuices of Statius, 
** In mediis audit duo litora campis," did actually hear 
both shores in crossing the isthmus of Gorinlh, he liad 
better ears than have ever been worn in such a journey 
since. 

Athens,” says a celebrated topographer, is still 

n 
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the most polished city of Greece.” Perhaps it may of 
Greece, but not of the Greeks ; for Joannina in Epirus 
is universally allowed, amongst themselves, lobe superior 
in the wealth, relinemeiit, learning, and dialect of its 
inhahitants. The Atbeniam are remarkable for their 
cunning ; and the lower orders are not improperly cha¬ 
racterized in tliut proverb, which classes them w'ith “ the 
Jews of Salonica, aud the Turks of the Negropont.” 

Among the variou.s foreigners resident in Athens, 
French, Italians, Germans, Ragusans, etc. tltere was 
never a diflercnce of opinion in their estimate of the 
Greek character, though on all other topics they disputed 
with great acrimony. 

Mv.Fauvel, the French consul, who has passed thirty 
years principally at Athens, and to whose talents as an 
artist and inauiicrs as a gentleman none who have known 
him can rolusc their testimony, has frequently declared 
in my hearing, that the Greeks do not deserve to be 
emancipated ; reasoning on the ground.^ of their na¬ 
tional and iiidiudual depravity,'* while he forgot that 
such depravity is to be attributed to causes which can 
only be removed by the measure he reprobates. 

Mr. Roque, a French merchant of respectability long 
settled in Athens, asserted with the most amusing gra¬ 
vity : Sir, they are the same canaille that existed in 
the days of Themis tocles an alarming remark to the 
** Laudator temporis acti.'^ The ancients banished The- 
nustodes; the moderns cheat Monsieur Roque: thus 
great men have ever been treated! 

In short, all the Franks who are fixtures, and most of 
the Englishineu, Germans, Danes, etc. of passage, came 
over by degrees to their opinion, on much the same 
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grounds that a Turk in England would condemn the 
nation by wholesale, because he was wronged by lib 
lacquey, and overcharged by his washerwoman. 

Certainly it was nut a little staggeiing when the Sieurs 
Fauvel and Lusieri, the two greatest demagogues of the 
day, who divide between them the power of Pericles and 
the |>opuIarity of Cleon, and puzzle the p‘oor Waywode 
with per(>etual differences, agreed in the utter condcrn> 
nation, nulla virlute redemptum,” of the Greeks in 
general, and of the Athenians iu particular. 

Fur iny own humble opiniou, 1 am loth to hazard it, 
knowing, as I do, that there be now in MiS. no le.s.s than 
live lours of the first magnitude and of the most liu'eaten- 
ing aspect, all in typographical array, hy persons of wit, 
and honour, :inct regular common-place books: but, if { 
may say this without offence, it seems to me rather hard 
to declare .so positively and pertinaciously, as almost every 
body h.as declared, that the Greeks, because they are very 
bad, will never be better. 

Eton and Sonnini have led us astray by their pane* 
gy rics and projects; but, on the other hand, De Pauw and 
Thornton have debased the Greeks beyond their dements. 

The Greeks will never be independent; they will never 
be sovereigns as heretofore, and God forbid they ever 
should! but they may be subjects without being slaves. 
Our colonies are not independent, but they are free and 
industrious, and such may Greece be hereafter. 

At present, like the Catliohcs of Ireland and the Jews 
throughout the world, add such other cudgelled and he¬ 
terodox people, they suffer all the moral and physical ills 
that can afflict humanity. Their life U a struggle against 
truth; they are vicious in their own defence. They are 
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SO unused to kindness, that when they occasionally meet 
with it they look upon it with suspicion, as a dog often 
beaten snaps at your fingers if you attempt to caress him. 
** They are ungrateful, notoriously, abominably ungrate¬ 
ful j —this is the general cry. Now, in the name of 
Nemesis! for what are they to be grateful ? Where is 
the hiiin.in being dial ever conferred a benefit on Greek 
or Greeks ? Tliey are to be grateful to the Turk.s for their 
fetters, and to the Franks for their broken promises and 
lying counsels. They are to be grateful to the artist who 
cngr.'ivcs their ruins, and to the antiquary who carries 
them away: to the traveller whose janissary flogs them, 
and to the scribbler whose journal abuses tliem! This is 
the amount of their obligation to foreigners. 

n. 

Franc scan Consent, jlihens, January a3, i8it. 

Amongst the remnants of the barbarous policy of the 
earlier ages, are the ti-aces of bondage which yet exist in 
different countries ; whose inhabitants, however divided 
in religion and manners, almost all agree in oppression. 

The English have at last compassionated their Negroes, 
and under a less bigoted government, may probably one 
day release their Catholic hretliren: but tlie interpo¬ 
sition of foreigners alone can emancipate the Greeks, 
who, i^erwise. appear to have as small a diance of re¬ 
demption from the Turks, as the Jews have from man¬ 
kind in general. 

Of the ancient Greeks we know more than enough; 
at least the yoimger men of Europe devote raudi of their 
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time to the study of the Greek writers and history, which 
would be much more usefully spent in mastering their 
owii. Of the modems, we are perhaps more neglecU'ul 
than they deserve; and while every man of any preten¬ 
sions to learning is tiring out his youth, and often his age, 
in the study of the language and of the harangues of the 
Athenian demagogues in favour of freedom, the real or 
supposed descendants of these sturdy republicans are left 
to the actual tyranny of their masters, although a very 
slight effort is required to strike off their chains. 

To talk, <LS the Greeks themselves do, of their rising 
again to tlieir pristine superiority, would be ridiculous; 
as the rest of the world must resume its barbarism, after 
re<as$erting the sovereignty of Greece: but there seems 
to be no very great obstacle, except in the apathy of the 
Franks, to their becoming an useful dependency, or even 
a free state with a proper guarantee;—under correction, 
however, be it spoken, for many and well-informed men 
doubt the practicability even of this. 

The Greeks have never lost their hope, though they 
are now more divided in opinion on the subject of their 
probable deliverers. Religion recommends tlie Russians; 
but they have twice been deceived and abandoned by 
that power, and the dreadful lesson they received after 
Muscovite desertion in the Morea has never been for¬ 
gotten. The French they dislike; although the .subju¬ 
gation of the rest of Europe will, probably, be attended 
by the deliverance of continental Greece. The islanders 
look to the English for succour, as they have very lately 
possessed themselves of the Ionian republic, Corfu ex¬ 
cepted . But whoever appear with arms in their hands 
will be welcome ; and when that day arrives, heaven 
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have mercy on the Ottomans, they cannot expect it from 
the Giaours. 

But instead of considering M'hat they have been, and 
speculating on what they may be, let us look at them as 
thev arc. 

And here it is impossible to reconcile the contrariety 
of opinions: some, particularly the merchants, decrying 
the Greeks in the strongest language ; others, generally 
travellers, turning periods in their eulogy, and publishing 
very curious speculations grafted on their former state, 
which can have no more effect on their present lot. than 
the existence of the Incas on the future fortunes oi' Peru. 

One very ingenious per.son terms them the “ natural 
allies” of Englishmen ; another, no less ingenious, will 
not allow them to be the allies of any body, and denies 
ibcir very descent from the ancients ; a third, more in¬ 
genious than either, builds a Greek empire on a Russian 
foundation, and realizes (on paper) all the chimeras of 
Catherine fl. As to the question of their descent, w'hat 
can it import whether the Mainutes are the lineal La¬ 
conians or not ? nr the present A thenians as indigenous 
as the bees of Hytnetlus, or as the grasshoppers, to which 
they once likened themselves? What Englishman cares 
if he 1)« of a Danish, Saxon, Norman, or Trojan blood ? 
or who, except a Welchman, is afflicted with a desire of 
being descended from Garactacus ? 

The poor Greeks do not so much abound in the good 
tilings of this world, as to render even their claims to 
antiquity an object of envy; it is very cruel then in 
Mr. Thornton, to disturb them in the possession of all 
that time has left them; vi*. their pedigree, of which 
they are the more tenacious, as it b all they can call their 
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own. It would be worth while to publish together, and 
compare, the works of Messrs. Thornton and Dc Pauw, 
Eton and Sonnini; paradox on one side, and prejudice 
on the other. Mr. Thornton conceives himself to have 
claims to public conlidence from a fourteen ycai'St resi> 
dence at Pera; perhaps he may on lhe| subject of the 
Turks, but this can give him no more insight into the real 
state of Greece and her inhabitants, than as many years 
spent in Wapping into that of the Western Highlands. 

The Greeks of Constantinople live in Fanal; and if 
Mr. Thornton did not oftener cross tlie Golden Horn 
than his bmther merchants are accustomed to do, I should 
place no great reliance on bis information. T actually 
heard one of these gentlemen boast of their little general 
intercourse with the city, and assert of himself W'ilh an 
air of triumph, that he had been but four times at Con¬ 
stantinople in as many years. 

As to Mr. Thornton's voyages in the Black Sea with 
Greek vessels, they gave him the same idea of Greece as 
a cruise to Berwick in a Scutch smack would of Johnny 
Grot’s house. Upon what grounds then docs he aiTO- 
gate the right of condemning hy wholesale a body of 
men, of whom he can know little? It is rather a eu- 
rious circumstance that Mr. Thornton, who so lavishly 
dispraises Pouiiueville on every occasion of mentioning 
the Turks, has yet recourse to him as authority on the 
Greeks, and terms him an impartial observer. Now 
Dr. Pouqueville is as little entitled to that appellation, as 
Mr. Thornton to confer it on him. 

The fact is, we are deplorably in want of information 
on the subject of the Greeks, and in particular their 
literature, nor is there any probability of our being better 
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acquainted, till our intercourse becomes more intimate or 
their independence confirmed ; the relations of passing 
travellers arc as little to be depended on as the in\crlives 
of angry factors; but till something more can be attained, 
wc nnisl be content with the little to be acquired iVom 
siiiular sources/ 

^ A word^ en passant, with Mr Thornton and Dr.Poiiqiic- 
vlUe; who have hcni guilty between tiiem of sadly clipping 
the Sultanas Turkish. 

Dr. PonqueviUo tells » long story of a Moslem who swal¬ 
lowed eonosivc sublimate in such r[uaniities that he accpiiied 
the name of Suleyman Yeycn^'* i. e. <(uolh the Dortoi, 

Suleyman, the eaUr of corrosive sublimate.*'^ ‘‘ Aha,” 
thinks Mr. Thornton ^'angiy with the Doclor for the fiftieth 
lime) hav€‘ 1 caught yon? Then, in a note twice the thick¬ 
ness of ilie Doctor’s anecdote, he cpieslions the Doctor’s pro-* 
ficienc\ 111 the Tuikish Longue, and his veracity in his own. 
—“ Fur/’ ohservi's Mr. Thointon (after inflicting on us the 
tough pavlinplo of a 1'iirkish serh), “ it iiieaus nothing more 
'ihnnSuleywan the eater ,and ijiiite cashiers the supplemen¬ 
tary siiblimatey Now bolli are riglil ami both ate wrong. 
If Mr. Thornton, when he next resides ‘‘fourteen years iu the 
factory,” will consult his Turkish dictionary, or ask any of 
his Stamhojine accpiaintance, he will discover that “ Sutejr^ 
man put together discrecllVyiueaii the ‘‘ Swallower 

o/’sM&Amiife/'without any Sulevman'^^ in the case; 
lejrma'^ signifying^* corrosive sublimate^'* and not being a 
proper name on this occasion^ aliliough it be an oithodox 
name enough with the addition of n. After Mr. Thornton’s 
frequent bints of profound Orientalism, he might have found 
this out before he sang such paeans over Dr.Pouqueyille. 

After Uijs, I think “ Travellers versiisFactors” shall be our 
motto, though the above Mr.Thornton has condemned “hoc 
genus omne,” for mistake and misrepresentation. “ NeSutor 
^tra crcpidaui.” “No merchant beyond his bales.” K.B. For 
the benefit i>f Mr. Thornton, ** Suior” is not a proper name. 
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However defective these may be, they are preferable 
to the paradoxes of men who have read superficially o 
the anricuts, and seen nothing of the modems, such as 
De Pauw; who, when he assei'ts (hat the British breed 
of horses is ruined by Newmarket, and that tlie Spartans 
were cowards in the field, betrays an equal knowledge of 
English horses and Spartan men. HLs philosophical 
observations^’ have a much better claim to the title of 
“ poetical.” It could not be expected that he who so 
liberally condemns some of the most celebrated iiistitu- 
tions of' the ancient, should have mercy on tlie modern 
Greeks; and it fortunately happens, that Uie absurdity 
of his hy pothesis on their forefathers refutes his sei^ 
tence on themselves. 

Let us trust, then, that in spite of the prophecies of 
Dc Pauw. and the doubts of Mr. Thornton, there is a rea¬ 
sonable hope of the redemption of a rare of men, who, 
whatever may be Uie errors of their religion and policy, 
have been amply punished by Uiree ceutiuies and a half 
of captivity. 


m. 

Athens, Franciscan Convent, March 17 , 18 x 1 . 

I must Lave some talk with this learned Theban.” 

Some time after my return from Constantinople to 
tliis city 1 received the thirty-first number of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review us a great favour, and certainly at this 
distance an acceptable one, from the Captain of an 
English frigate off Salamis. In that number. Art. 3. 
containing the review of a French translation of StrabO) 
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there arc introduced some remai ks on the modern Greeks 
and their literature, with a short account of Goray, a 
co-translator in the French vei-sion. On those remarks 
1 mean to ground a few observations, and the spot where 
I now write will, 1 hope, be sufficent excuse for intro¬ 
ducing them in a work in some degree connected with 
the subject. Coray, the most celebrated of living Greeks, 
at least among the Franks, was born at Scio (in the Re¬ 
view Smyrna is stated, I have reason to think, incorrectly), 
and, besides the translation of Beccaria and other works 
mentioned by the reviewer, has published a lexicon in 
Romaic and Frendi, if I may tru.sl the assurance of some 
Danish traveller.'! lately atrived from Paris; but the latest 
we have seen here in French and Greek is that of Gregory 
Zolikogloou.^ Coray has recently been involved in an 
unpleasant controversy with M. Gail,']* a Parisian com¬ 
mentator and editor of some translations from the Greek 
poets, in consequence of the Institute having awarded 
him the prize version of Hippocrates “ Iliji v^r4>»,”etc. 
to the disparagement, and consequently displeasure, of 

* 1 have in my possession an excellcntLexicon*‘rpiyA«0v«s'* 
which 1 received in exchange fiom S. G.—, Esq. for a small 
gem: my* antiquarian friends have never forgotten it, or for¬ 
given me. 

In Gail’s pamphlet against Coray he talks of “ throwing 
the insolent Hclleniste out of the windows.” On this a French 
critic exclaims, “ Ah, ray God! throw an Helleniste ont of the 
window! what sacrilege!” It certainly would Iks a serious 
business for tbost' authors who dwell in the attics: but 1 have 
cpioted the pas.<i.ige merely to prove the similarity of style 
among die controversialists of all polished countries ^ London 
or Edinburgh could hardly parallel this Parisian ebullition. 
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the said Gail. To his exertions literary and patriotic 
great praise is undoubtedly due. hut a part of that praise 
ought not to be withheld fromtlie two brothers Zosimado 
(merchants seUJc<l in Leghorn) who sent him to Paris, 
and maintained him, for the express purpose of elucidat¬ 
ing the ancient, and adding to the modem, researches of 
his amulrymcn. Coray, however, is not roiLsidercd by 
his countrymen equal to some who lived in the two last 
centui'ies; more particularly Dorotfaeus ol‘ Mityleue, 
whose Hellenic writings arc so much esteemed by the 
Greeks, th.^! Miletius terms him, “ Mtr« rov 
»«i Silt *EAXar«ii.’' (P. 2'^^. Ecclesiastical 

History, vol. iv.) 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, the translator of Fontenelle. and 
Kamarascs, who translated Ocellus Lucanus on the Utii- 
rersc into French, Ghristodoulus, and more particularly 
Psalida, whom 1 have conversed with in Joannina, are 
also in high repute among their literati. I'he last- 
mentioned has published in Romaic and Latin a work, 
on True Happiness,'* dedicated to Catherine II. But 
Polyzois, who is stated by the Reviewer to be the only 
modern exc.epl Coray who has disiinguished himself by 
a knowleilge of Hellenic, if he be the Polyzois Ijampanit- 
Eiotes of Yanina, who has published a numlicr of editions 
in Romaic, was neither more nor le.^s than an itinerant 
vender of books; with the contents of which he had no 
concern beyond his name on the title page, placed there 
to secure his property in the publication, and he was, 
moreover, a man utterly destitute of scholastic acquire¬ 
ments. As the name, however, is not uncommon, some 
other Polyzois may have edited the Epistles of ArislaJiietus. 

It is to be regretted that the system of continental 
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blockade has closed the few channels tlux>ugh which the 
Greeks received their publications, particularly Venice 
and Trieste. Even the conunon granunars for children 
are become too dear for the lower orders. Amongst 
their original works the Geography of Meletias, Arch¬ 
bishop of Athens, and a multitude of theological <{uart08 
and poetical pamphlets are to be met with: theii' gram¬ 
mars and lexicons of two, three, and four languages are 
numerous and excellent. Tlieir poetry is in rhyme. The 
most siugului' piece I have lately seen is a satire in dia¬ 
logue between a Russian, English, and French traveller, 
and the Waywode of Walluchia (or Blackbcy, as they 
term him), an archbishop, a merchant, and Cogia Bachi 
(or pnmale). in succession; to all of whom under the 
Turks the writer atU'diules their present degeneracy. 
Their songs are sometimes pretty and patlietic, but their 
tunes generally uupleasing to the ear of a Frank: llie 
best is the famous At«7i x»7^t rit *£AA 9 ra>» 3 ^^ by the 
unfortunate Riga. But from a catalogue of more tlian 
sixty authors, now before me, only fifteen can be found 
who have touched on any theme except theology. 

I am entrusted with a commission by a Greek of Athens 
named.Marmarotouri to make arrangements, if possible, 
for printing in London a translation of Barthelemi's 
Anacharsis in Romaic, as he has no other opportunity, 
unless he dispatches the MS. to Vienna by the Black Sea 
and Danube. 

Hhe reviewer mentions a school established at Heca- 
tonesi, and suppressed at the instigation of Sebastiani: 
he means Cidonies, or, in Turkish, Haivali; a town on 
the continent where that institution for a hundred stu¬ 
dents and three professors still exists. It is true that this 
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establiahment was disturbed by the Porte, under Ibc ridi- 
culous pretext that the Greeks were constructing a for* 
tress instead of a college; but on investigation, and the 
payment of some purses to the Divan, it has been per¬ 
mitted to continue. The principal professor, named Ve¬ 
niamin (i. e. Benjamin), is stated to be a man of talent, 
but a free-thinker. He was born in Lesbos, studied in 
Italy, and is master of Hellenic, Latin, and .some Frank 
languages; besides a smattering of the .sciences. 

Though it is not my intention to enter further on this 
topic than may allude to the article in question, 1 cannot 
but obsers’e that tlie reviewer’s lamentatiqn over the fall 
of the Greeks appears singular, when he closes it with 
these words: the change is to be attributed to their 
misjbriunes rather than to anjr pf^sic«d degradation.** 
It may be true that the Greeks are not physically degene¬ 
rated, and that Constantinople contained on the day when 
it clianged masters as many men of six feet and upwards 
as in the hour of prosperity; but ancient history and 
modem politics instruct us that something more than 
physical perfection is necessary to preserve a .state in vi¬ 
gour and independence; and the Greeks, in particular^ 
are a melancholy example of the near connection between 
moral degradation and national decay. 

The reviewer mentions a plan ** we believe** by Po¬ 
temkin for the purification of the Romaic, and I have en¬ 
deavoured in vain to procure any tidings or traces of its 
existence. There was an academy in St. Petersburg for 
the Greeks; but it was suppressed by Paul, and has not 

been revived by his successor. 

There is a slip of the pen, and it can only be a slip ol 

the pen, in p. 58, No. 3i, of the Edinburgh Review, where 
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these words occur;—** We are told that when the capital 
of the East yielded to Soljrman. *'—^It may be presumed 
that this last word will, in a future edition, be altered to 
Mahomet n.* The '* ladies of Constantinople,'’ it seems, 
at that period spoke a dialect, which would not Imre 
disgraced the lips of an Athenian.” 1 do not know how 
that might be, but am sorry to say the ladies in general, 
and the Athenians in particular, are much altered; being 
far from choice eillicr in their dialect or expressions, as 
the whole Attic race are barbaixtus to a proverb: 

Q Aiiitit irp»rif x^ptc 
Tt ymt rtipti.'* 

in Gibbon, vol.x. p. i6i, is the following sentence:— 

^ In a fotmer Diuuber of the Flditiburgh Review, 1808, it is 
observed, Lotd Byron passed some of his early years in 
Scotland, where he might have learned that pibroch does not 
mean a hagjnpe, any inoir than Juet means afiddte.^^ Query, 
~-Wah it in Scotland that the young gentlemen of the Edin¬ 
burgh Beview' learned that dolman means Mahomet II. 
any more than criticism means ir^aUibilitjf ?—hut thus it is, 
Csrdimus inque vicem prnbemus crura sagiltis.” 

Tlie mistake seemed so completely a lapse of the pen (from 
the great similarity of the two words, and the total absence 
of error fi^om the former pages of the literary leviathan), that 
I should have passed it over as in the text, had 1 not perceived 
iu the Edinburgh Review much facetious exultation on all 
such detections, particularly a recent one, where words and 
syllables are subjects of disquisition and transposition j and 
the above meulioned parallel passage in my own case irre¬ 
sistibly propelled me to hint bow mudi casiei' it is to be cri¬ 
tical than correct. The gentlemen, having enjoyed many a 
inumph on such victories, will hardly begradge me a slight 
Ofaiion for the present. 
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The vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarous, 
though the compositions of the churcii and palace some¬ 
times affected to copy the purity of the Attic models/’ 
Whatever may be asserted on the subject, it is difficult to 
conceive that the ladies of Constantinople," in the 
reign of the last Gassai', spoke a purer dialect than A""* 
Comnena wrote three centuries before: and those royal 
pages are not esteemed the best models of corpposition, al¬ 
though the princess AKFIBi^tZ ArltKi^umt. 

In the Fanal, and in Yanina, the b&tt Greek is spoken: in 
the latter there is a flourishing school under tlie direction 
of Psalida. 

There is now in Atltens a pupil of Psalida’s, who is 
making a tour of observation through Greece; he is in¬ 
telligent, and better educated than a fellow-commoner 
of most colleges. I mention this as a proof that the spirit 
of inquiry is not dormant amoi^st the Greeks. 

The Reviewer mentions Mr. Wright, tlie author of the 
beautiful poem ** Horse lonicae,^* as qualified to give do< 
tails of these nominal Romans and degenerate Greeks, 
and also of< their language : but Mr, Wright, tJiough a 
good poet and an able man, has made a mistake where he 
states the Albanian dialect of the Romaic to approximate 
nearest to the HeUenic: for tlie Albanians speak a Romaic 
as notoriously coirupt as the Scotch of Aberdeenshire, or 
the Italian of Naples. Yanina (where, next to the Fanal, 
the Greek is purest) although the capital of Ali Pacha’s 
doimuious, is not in Albania but Epirus t and beyond 
Delvinachi in Albania Proper up to Argyrocastro and To- 
palcen (beyond whidi 1 did not advance) they speak worse 
Greek than even the Athenians. 1 was attended for a 
year and a half by two of these singular mountaineers, 
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Trhose mother tongue is Tllyric, and 1 never heard them 
or their countrymen (whom 1 have seen, not only at 
home, but to the amount of twenty thousand in the army 
of Vely Pacha) praised for their Greek, but often laughed 
at for their provincial barbansins. 

I have in my possession about twenty-five letters, 
amongst which some from the Bey of Corinth, written to 
me by Notaras, the Cogia Bachi, and others by the dra¬ 
goman of the Gaimacam of the Morea (which last governs 
in Yely Pacha’s absence) are said to he favourable speci¬ 
mens of their epistolary style. I also received .some at 
Constantinople from private persons, written in a most 
hyperbolical style, but in the true antique character. 

The Reviewer proceeds, after some remarks on the 
tongue in its past and present state, to a paradox (page 69 ) 
on the great mischief the knowledge of his own language 
has done to Coray, who, it seems, is less likely to under¬ 
stand the ancient Greek, because he is perfect master of 
the modern! I'lns observation follows a paragraph, re¬ 
commending, in explicit terms, the study of the Romaic, 
as a powerful auxiliary,” not only to Uie traveller and 
foreign merchant, but also to the classical scholar; in 
short, to every body except the only person who can be 
thoroughly acquainted with its uses: and by a parity of 
reasoning, our old language is conjectuiwd to be probahlj 
more attainable by foreigners” than by ourselves! 
Mow 1 am inclined to think, that a Dutch Tyro in our 
tongue (albeit himself of Saxon blood) would be sadly per¬ 
plexed with Sir Tristrem,” or any other given ** Auchin- 
lech MS.” with or without a grammar or glossary; and to 
most apprehensions it seems evident, that none but a na¬ 
tive can acquire a oompetenty far less complete, know* 
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ledge ef'OUT obsolete idioms. We may give the critic 
cre^tfor his ingenuity, but no more believe him than we 
do SmoQet's Lismahago, who maintains that the purest 
English is spoken in Edinburgh. That Goray may err is 
very possible; but if he does, the fault is in the man 
rather than in his motlier tongue, which is, as it ought to 
be, of tlie greatest aid to the native student.—^Here the 
Reviewer proceeds to business on Strabo’s translators, and 
here I close my remarks. 

Sir W. Drummond, Mr. Fiamilton, Lord Aberdeen, 
Dr. Clarke, Captain Leake, Mr. Cell, Mr. Walpole, and 
many others now in England, have all the requisites to 
furnish details of this fallen people. The.few observa¬ 
tions I have offered I should have left where 1 made them, 
had not the article in question and above all the spot 
where 1 read it, induced me to ad > ert to those pages which 

or at least to insJce the attempt. 

1 have endeavoured to wave the personal feelings, which 
rise in despite of me in touching upon any part of the 
Edinburgh Review; notfrom a wish to conciliate the fa¬ 
vour of its writers, ortocan.eltheremembranceof a syl¬ 
lable I have formerly published, but simply from a sense 
of the impropriety of mixing up private resentments 
with a dis^isition of the present kind, and more par¬ 
ticularly at this distance of time and place. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE, ON THE TURKS. 

The difficulties of travelling in Turkey have been much 
exaggerated, ur rather have considerably diminished of 
late years. The Mussulmans have been beaten into a kind 
of sullen civility, very comfortable to voyagers. 

It is hazardous to say much on the subject of Turks and 
Turkey; since it is jvossible to live amongst tliem twenty 
years without acquiring information, at least from them¬ 
selves. As fares my own slight experience carried me I 
have no complaint to make; but am indebted for many 
civilities (1 might almost say for friendship), and much 
hospitality, to Ali Pacha, his sonYeli Pacha of the Morea, 
and several oUiers of high rank in the provinces. Suley¬ 
man Ag.!, late Governor of Athens, and now of Thebes, 
was a bon vivanl^ and as social a being as ever sat cross- 
legged at a tray or a table. During the carnival, when 
our English parly were masquerading, both himself and 
his succes.sor were more happy to ‘ * receive masks ** than 
any dowager in Grosvenor-square. 

On one occasion of his supping at the convent, his 
friend and visitor, the Cadi of Thebes, was carried from 
table perfectly qualilied for any club in Christendom; 
while the worthy Waywode himself triumphed in his fall. 

In all money transactions with the Moslems, 1 ever 
found the strictest honour, the highest disinterestedness. 
In transacting business with them, tliere are none of those 
dirty peculations, under the name of interest, difference 
oi exdumgc, commission, etc. etc. uniformly found in 
applying to a Greek consol to cash bills, even on the first 
houses in Pera. 
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With ragard to presents, an established ciisiom in the 
East, you will rarely find yourself a loser; as one worth 
acceptance is generally returned by another of similar 
value—horse, or a shawl. 

In the capital and at court the citizens and courtiers are 
formed in the same school with those of Christianity; but 
there does nut exist a more honourable, friendly, and 
higli-spiritcd character than tlie true Turk^h provincial 
Aga, or Moslerii coiintry-gcntleinan. It is not meant here 
to designate die governors of towns, but those Agas who, 
by a kind of feudal tenure, possess lands and houses, of 
more or Jic^s extent, in Greece and Asia Minor, 

The lower orders are in as tolerable discipline as the 
rabble in countries will) greater pretensions to cii ilization. 
A Moslem, in walking the streets of our country •towns, 
would be niore incommoded in England than a Frank in 
a similar situation in Turkey. Regimentals are the best 
travelling dress. 

The best accounbi of the religion, and diffciient sects of 
tslamisro, may be found in D’Olissoa’s French; of their 
manners, etc. {lerhaps in 'Hiomton’s English. The Ot¬ 
tomans, with all their defects, arc not a people to be 
despised. Espial, at least, to the Spaniards, they are 
supeiior to the Portuguese. If it be difficult to pronounce 
wliat they are, we can at least say what liiey are not: 
they are not treacherous,- they are not cowardly, they do 
not bum heretics, they are not assassins, nor has an enemy 
advanced to their capital. They are faithful to their 
sultan till he becomes unfit to govern, and devout to their 
God without an inquisition. Were they driven from 
3t. Sophia to-morrow, and the Frendi or Russians 
enthroned in their stead, it would become a question, 
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whether Europe would gain by the exchange ? England 
would certainly be the loser. 

With regard to that ignorance of which they are so 
generallvi and someliines justly, accused, it may be 
doubted, always excepting France and England, in what 
useful points of knowledge they are excelled by other 
ualions. h it in the common arts of life? In their manu- 
I'aelurcs '! Is a Turkish sabre inferior to a Toledo ? or is 
a Turk worse clothed or lodged, or fed and taught, than a 
Spaniard? Aj'C their Pachas worse educated than a 
Grandee? or an Elfendi than a Knight of $t. Jago*^ 1 
think not. 

i rememberMahmout, the grandson of AUPac})a,ask> 
mg whether my fellow-traveller and myself were in the 
upper or lower House of Parliament. Now this question 
from a boy of ten years old ])j'oved that his education had 
not been neglected. It may be doubted if an English 
boy at that age knows the difference of the Divan from a 
College of Dervises; but 1 am very sure a Spaniard does 
not. How little Mahmout, surrounded, as he has been, 
entirely by his Turkish tutors, had learned that there 
was such a thing as a Parliament it were useless to conjec¬ 
ture, u nless we suppose that his instructors did not 
confine his studies to the Koran. 

In all the mosques there are schools established, which 
are yery regularly attended; and the poor are taught 
without the church of Turkey being put into peril. 1 
believe the systemis not yet printed (though there is such 
a thing as a Turkish press, and books printed on the late 
military institution of the Nizam Ge^dd); nor have I 
heard whether the Mufti and the MoUas have subscribed, 
or the CaimacaiD and the Tefterdar taken the alarm, for 
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feai' the ingenuous youth of the Durban sliould be taught 
not to pray to God their way.” The Greeks also— 
a kind of Eastern Irish papists—^have a college of their 
own at Maynooth—atHaivali; where the heterodox 
receive much the same kind of countenance from the 
Ottoman as the Catliolic college from the EngUsli legisla¬ 
ture. Who shall then affirm, that the Turks are ignorant 
bigots^ when they thus evince the exact {proportion of 
Christian charity which is tolerated in the most pros¬ 
perous and orthodox of all possible kingdoms / But, 
tliougli they allow all this, they will not suffer the Greeks 
to participate in their privileges : no, let them fight their 
battles, and pay tlieir haratch (taxes), be c}rubbcd in this 
world, and damned in the next. And shall we then 
emancipate our Irish Helots? Mahomet forbid! We 
should then be bad Mussulmans, and ivorse Christians; 
at present wc unite the best of both—Jesuitical faith, and 
sometliing not much inferior to Turkish toleration. 
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Ahoncst an enslaved people, obliged to have recourse 
to foreign presses even for their books of religion, it is 
less to be wondered at that we find so few publications 
on general subjects than that we find any at aU. The 
whole number of the Greeks, scatlcrcd iip'ttnd down the 
Turkish empii'e and ekewhere, may amount, at most, to 
three millions; and yet, for so scanty a number, it is im¬ 
possible to discover any nation with so great a proportion* 
of books and their authors, as the Greeks of the present 
century. “ Ay,’* but say the generous advocates of op¬ 
pression, who, wliile they assert the ignorance of the 
Greeks, wish to prevent them from dispelling it, ** ay, 
but these are mostly, if not all, ecclesiastical tracts, and 
conse(|iiently good for nothing.** Well! and pray what 
else can they write about ? It is pleasant enough to hear 
a Frank, particularly an Englishman, who may abuse the 
government of his own country; or a Frenchman, who 
may abuse every government except his own, and who 
may range at will over every philosophical, religious, 
scientific, sceptical, or moral subject, sneering at the 
Greek legends. A Greek must not write on politici, and 
cannot toudt on science for want of instruction; if he 
doubts, he is excommunicated and damned; therefore 
his countrymen are not poisoned with modern philo- 
sophy; and as to morals, thanks to the Turks! there arc 
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Kallinikus Torgeraus, PaL-iardi of Gonstantino| 4 e; 
many poems of his are extant, and also prose tracts, and 
a catalogue of patriarchs since the last taking of Gon> 
stantinople. 

Anastasius Macedon, of Naxos, member of the royal 
academy of Warsaw. A church biographer. 

Dcmcti'ias Pamperes, aMoscopoUte, has written vnany 
works, particularly A Commentary on *Hcsiod^s Shield 
of Hercules,’* and tWo hundred tales (of what, is not spe¬ 
cified), and has published his correspondence with the 
celebrated George of Trebizond his cotcraporary. 

Meletius, a celebrated geographer; and author of the 
book from whence these notices are taken. 

Dorotheus, of Milylene, an Aristotelian philosopher: 
his Hellenic works are in great repute, and he is esteemed 
by tlie modems (I quote t^e wor^ of Meletius)r«« 

km Sififof 'EAAyraiv. I add f(U'- 

ther, on the authority of a well-informed Greek, that he 
was so famous amongst hb countrymen, that they were 
accustomed to say, if Thucydides and Xenophon were 
wanting he was capable of repairing the loss. 

Mai'inus Count Tharboures, of Cephalonia, professor 
of chemistry in the academy of Padua, and member of 
that academy, and those of Stockholm and Upsal. He 
has published, at Venice, an account of some marine 
animal, and a treatbe on the properties of iron. 

Marcus, brother to the former, famous in mechanics. 
He removed to St. Petersburg the immense rock on which 
the statue of Peter the Great was fixed in 1769. See the 
dissertation which he publbhed in Parb, 1777. 

George Constantine has publbhed a four-tongued 
lexicon. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER IN ROMAIC. 

O IIATE’PAMAS « iMM tit vit «»< 

mymfii r« «m/m n«. f 0»9iXtlm ««». ifr yvry 

r« #«»■ X«l«f tit rif tifMtttf f(r r«v 

y 9 v. T« r« r« ri/uftr, 

K«< fvy^mftn ftmt rii xfi^^uitf luiimt Mii ^l7r 

TtSe Kfttfu^trmt fui$> fuit /imt ^ifut ui 
wftfmr/coPf «AA« lAinff pttnl/tMt Mti tit trtf^pit' (fn 

iiiiuinv tit»i « fiuttMitt ^ 9 tuii 9 tit rtiit 

A/ 19 V. 

IN GREEK. 

ITATHP lifuir t irrtTt ttfmptttf MyiMa49rm ri Utfui mv. 
E'a^iVa 9 ' fitutXtU nu' yhit^rm ri m», «V iV 

•ufttrS, am tsri riyr y9f> T«v mfrtt lifiSt rif twittiwt 
fit nfiit fiifttf«t> Km i^tt ifttf ri i^ttX^fumt i/tSf, tit 
Ktu liftttt tipltfttt rtit i^tiXtrtut i/tSt. Kiti ftn lin- 
Ptyit^t iftMt iiV TMfMjwi'y, «iAX«2 |iv«M nftmt Art rto fr«- 
y9ji«v. On nv i^iV 9* fitittXt/ttf tuu 9 flittiftitf mu 9 
tif r«vf tumtmt. Aftt/f. 
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